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THE TRADE GUILDS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


"* some time past the feeling 
has been growing that the 


perpetual feasting which is carried 
on in the halls of the ancient trad- 
ing companies of the City of Lon- 
don might be curtailed with advan- 
to the character of those 
institutions themselves and with 
considerable gain to the public. 
This feeling, doubtless, has been 
intensified by the belief that this 
extravagant feasting is carried on 
with money which was intended, 
if for feeding at all, for feeding the 
hungry. That this is the opinion 
entertained by many who havegiven 
their time to study the question is 
beyond dispute, for both in Parlia- 
. ment and in the Press the contention 
has been boldly put forward. We 
are well aware that the companies 
strenuously oppose it, and deny alto- 
gether the suggestion that they are 
expending charitable funds for their 
own entertainment and that of the 
powerful ones of the earth whom 
the citizens are so proud to invite 
to their hospitable boards. The 
dispute is really a serious one, and 
ene which it is most desirable upon 
every ground should be decided one 
way or the other without delay. If 
the view of those who contend that 
the revenues of the companies are 
impressed with duties which are 
not performed, and with trusts which 
are broken, be right, then indeed the 
default—nay, guilt—of the com- 
panies is manifest and great. If, on 
the other hand, the companies are 
right in claiming that with much 
of the vast property which is vested 
in them they can do as they like, 
aud that they are bound by no ob- 
ligation, it would,. we should think, 
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be well for themselves that the mat- 
ter should be at once cleared of all 
doubt. For it cannot be pleasant 
for the men who constitute the go- 
verning bodies of these guilds, men 
who in private life are and deserve 
to be respected, to be accused as 
they are of most unworthy conduct. 
Itis quite within their power—they 
have all the means at their com- 
mand—to show, if they list, and 
conclusively, if they can, that as 
trustees or life-owners of the property 
of the companies they are acting in 
perfect good faith, and that the 
clamonur of their opponents is base- 
less and the result of ignorance. 
They have the title deeds in their 
possession, and the accounts, and 
the production of these would be 
conclusive, one way or the. other. 
If the companies are right, if they 
have nothing to fear from an in- 
quiry, why move heaven and earth 
to prevent inquiry—why not, on 
the contrary, come forward unhesi- 
tatingly, and invite a most search- 
ing investigation. 

In 1876 and in 1877 Mr. Walter 
James brought the question before 
Parliament, and endeavoured to 
get an inquiry made into the con- 
stitution, government, venues 
of the companies. It is impossible 
to deny that he made out on both 
occasions a strong case against the 
guilds. On the former occasion he 
was earnestly supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, at the conclusion 
of a telling speech, exhorted the 
companies to permit of an investi- 
gation. ‘Sooner or later the in- 
formation will be had. Now is the 
time, when, if it is given, it will be 
given as an act of grace, and 1 
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entreat those who are concerned 
to consider whether to pursue the 
course now recommended, and to 
grant that information by their 
own voluntary concession, will not 
be the wisest and most politic 
course for themselves with reference 
to the interests of which they are 
the stewards and the guardians,’ 
The advice was not, however, taken. 
On the contrary, the companies 
boldly declare that they are alto- 
gether beyond Parliamentary con- 
trol, and that, except so far as they 
are accountable now to the Charity 
Commissioners in respect of certain 
specified trusts, neither Parliament 
nor the public have any right what- 
ever to know what property they 
have, or what they do with the pro- 
ceeds thereof. Indeed, some of 
the defenders of the guilds went so 
far as to assert there was no power 
which could prevent the courts of 
the several companies from at once 
disposing of the property of the 
guilds and dividing it amongst 
themselves. Others who did not 
put forward such extravagant pre- 
tensions contended that the com- 
panies fully and honestly carry out 
every trust imposed upon them, and 
administer their charities with pro- 
bity, and give effect, so far as is 
possible, to the intention of the 
* pious donor.’ 

In the following remarks our 
object will be to show, in the first 
place, that the property of the 
guilds, except in a very small degree, 
is property given toand held by them 
under conditions which are no longer 
observed ; in the next place, that 
the public, through Parliament, have 
aright to see how much of their 
property is held subject to any such 
conditions; and in the third place, 
that even the administration of 
admitted charity estates is most 
unsatisfactorily carried out by the 
companies, who have misappropri- 
ated most extensively pure charity 
funds. 

The number of the trading com- 
panies incorporated between the 
twelfth and the sixteenth centu- 
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ries was about eighty-one. Every 
one of these represented a trade 
which at the time was carried on 
in the City. Some of them have 
become entirely extinct; and of 
those that now survive some repre- 
sent trades no longer in existence. 
The number of the guilds that have 
come down to this day is, we be- 
lieve, seventy-two; at least, accord- 
ing to the City Directory, that 
number is recorded as at present 
possessing officers. One or two, we 
believe, have dwindled so far that 
the officials alone form the frater- 
nity. The guilds vary muchinimpor- 
tance. From a remotetime the prin- 
cipal‘of these have claimed an official 
precedence over all the others. These 
for some centuries have assumed to 
themselves the name of ‘ The Twelve 
Great Companies.’ They comprise : 
(1) The Mercers’, (2) Grocers’, 
(3) Drapers’, (4) Fishmongers’, 
(5) Goldsmiths’, (6) Skinners’, 
(7) Merchant Taylors’, (8) Haber- 
dashers’, (9) Salters’, (10) Iron- 
mongers’, (11) Vintners’, and (12) 
Clothworkers’. In all processions 
and pageants (much in vogue some 
two hundred years ago), and in 
all civic matters, these take pre- 
cedence over alltheothers. Asin rank 
so in wealth there is much variance 
amongst the guilds. Some of them 
possess vast estates in realty and in 
personalty ; others have no estates at 
all of the one kind or the other, and 
exist merely on the fees for admis- 
sion, &c. Some of them possess gor- 
geous halls, others have to be con- 
tent with less pretentious local 
habitations, while a large number 
of them are obliged to seek the use 
of the common Guildhall of the 
City for whatever business they 
may have to transact, and a tavern 
for their dinners. . 

First of all with regard to their 
wealth. The total revenue yearly re- 
ceived by the City Companies is close 
upon, if not over, 1,000,000l, ster- 
ling. This has been denied by the 
companies, whose defenders say it is 
purely imaginary, Some four years 
ago we carefully went through the 
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rate-books of the City of London, 
and found out that forty-seven of 
the seventy-nine companies were 
owners of house property within 
the City of London the gross esti- 
mated rental of which was a 
trifle over 500,000l., and the rate- 
able value between 450,000/. and 
470,0001., as the following table 
will show : 


Gross 
Rental 
. £57,000 
+ 56,000 
54,500 
52,600 
44,500 
37,000 
36,000 
26,600 
24,000 
15,500 
15,000 
12,500 
9,000 
$,000 
6,500 
5,700 
5,300 
4,500 
4,100 
3,600 
3,100 
2,400 
2,400 
2,100 
1,900 
1,900 
1,250 


Rateable 
Valne 
£48,000 
46,000 
45,700 
43,000 
37,000 
31,500 
30,000 
19,000 
20,500 
13,000 
12,800 
10,000 
7,100 
6,200 
5,400 
4,800 
4,400 
3,780 


9227c 


335° 
2,980 
2,570 
2,100 
2,000 
1,750 


Name of Company 


Merchant Taylors . 
Drapers , 
Mercers 
Goldsmiths 
Fishmongers . 
Grocers ‘ 
Clothworkers . 
Salters 

Skinners 

Vintners 
Leathersellers . 
Haberdashers . 
Dyers . 

Armourers. 
Saddlers . 
Tronmongers 
Cutlers 

Stationers . 

Bakers 
Cordwainers 
Pewterers . ° 
Tallow Chandlers . 
Wax Chandlers 
Apothecaries 
Founderers 
Girdlers 

Brewers 

Coopers 

Weavers 
Carpenters . 
Butchers 

Broiders 

Poulters . 
Curriers 

Poulterers . 
Innholders 

oe Clerks . 
Scriveners . . . 390 
ee.) < ». 350 
Coachmakers . . . 280 
Watermen & Lightermen 250 
Plasterers. . « 215 


550 


180 
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Gross 
Rental 
200 
150 
140 
125 105 

. 79 7° 
In this list it will be observed 
that the names of no less than 
twenty-five companies are omitted. 
These also, or at all events some of 
them, own property in the City, but 
it could not be traced in the rate- 
books. The property, the value of 
which is set out above, is all within 
the City, i.e. within the seven hun- 
dred square acres forming the area 
so named, The companies own, 
besides, extensive and valuable es- 
tates all over the metropolis and 
in the county of Middlesex. For 
instance, the Mercers’ Company own 
an estate in St. Martin’s Lane, 
given to them by Lady Jane Brad- 
bury, which is now rated at 25,5757. 
a year. At New Cross, in Islington, 
in Stepney, in Poplar, and in many 
other parts do these City companies 
own estates of considerable and in- 
creasing value. What the value.of 
their metropolitan and Middlesex 
property (including the City) is, has 
not been ascertained, as unfortu- 
nately the recent valuable although 
not perfectly accurate ‘ Doomsday 
Book’ does not include the metro- 
politan district. In addition the 
companies are the owners of con- 
siderable estates in other parts of 
the country. Scarcely a county in 
England or Wales there is in which, 
according to the above-mentioned 
blue-book, the companies do not 
hold some property of more or 
less value. Further, the Ulster 
estates vested in a few of the City 
companies yield an income of little 
less than 100,000/, a year.' The 


Rateable 
Value 
167 
120 
117 


Name of Company 
Tilers . 
Joiners . . 
Bricklayers . 
Fellowship Porterers 
Plumbers . 


? In the Doomsday Book of 1876 the Irish estate of the City Companies is thus stated : 


Valuation 


, fh 
14,859 
9,159 


Acreage 
27,025 
20,509 


Drapers. , 
Fishmongers, 
Grocers, , 11,638 6,457 
Tronmongers. 12,714 8,032 
Or a total of 147,844 acres, valued 
and the property is estimated to 
other companies have sold their property. 


o 
Oo 
o 


4 0 


Valuation 
s&s 
11,740 O 
17,263 0 
9,511 Oo 


Acreage 
21,741 
19,445 
34:772 


Mercers. 
Salters . . 
Skinners . 


at 77,3211. a year. The leases are falling in fast, 
produce quite 25 per cent. increase, Some of the 
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guilds, moreover, own personal pro- 
perty of no inconsiderable value, in 
the shape of investments in the 
funds, in railways, &c. Altogether 
there can be no doubt whatever 
that the companies possess property 
worth at the least the magnificent 
sum of 1,000,000]. a year. If any- 
thing, this under-estimates their 
wealth. It is true that scme of it 
is unproductive. Some thirty-five 
companies possess halls in the City, 
in which they hold their meetings 
and transact their business, but the 
principal use of which may be in- 
ferred from the name which Mr. 
Firth gave to them in his Municipal 
London: ‘Shrines of Gluttony.’ 
These halls, of course, yield no 
revenues. Some of them are the 
most superb structures in the City, 
and built at enormous cost (we be- 
lieve the new Drapers’ Hall cost no 
less than 80,000!.) and occupying 
most valuable sites. The annual 
value of these halls, according to 
the City assessment books, is close 
upon 60,0001.—a fearful waste of 
property ts be added to the cost of 
City feasting. The value of the 
halls varies a great deal, ranging 
between rool. a year, which is the 
estimated value of the Curriers’ 
Hall, and 8,o00/., the sum at which 
the Drapers’ Hall is assessed. If 
the other property of the compa- 
nies in the City is valued on a 
similar basis to the halls, then it is 
clear that the half million a year in 
the assessment books is a most in- 
adequate valuation. By a compe- 
tent authority the Drapers’ Hall 
has been valued at no less than 
18,0001. a year, based upon the 
enormous value of property in its 


immediate neighbourhood. 
Beyond the sum of 99,027/. os. 3d. 
which they admit to be the 


amount of trust funds to be ad- 
ministered by them, and for which 
they have to account to the Charity 
Commissioners, the companies claim 
to hold the rest of this enormons 
revenue as their own private pro- 
perty; and to what uses it is put 
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by them, in addition to the per- 
petual feasting which is carried on 
in their halls, can only be a matter 
of conjecture. The surplus thus 
claimed is a very considerable one, 
the charities exhausting barely a 
tenth of the whole. 

Of the charities admitted to be 
vested in the companies, the 99,0271. 
is reported by them to be thus 
applied. 


£ & & 
For education. . .« « 19,008 o 2 
For apprenticing . 5,046 16 oO 
For clergy lecturesandser- ~ 

MOMS . 2 © «= 903 6 10 
For almshouses and pen- 

eomems.. . « «+ « 53,912 9 10 
For bread, clothing, coals, 

i aie ee #9. i: Bee 
For distribution in money . ta. .2:.3 
For general uses of poor . i115 4 
For payments made to pa- 

rishes, schools, &c. . 17,983 2 0 

The following summary will 


show the amount of charities thus 
administered by the wealthier com- 
panies. 


£ s ad, 
Drapers . 15,181 15 o 
Mercers . ‘ 13,147 17 4 
Ironmongers. . . . 9884216 4 
Goldsmiths la £2 
Skinners. . . 1243 1 8 
Clothworkers. . . . 6,888 3 2 
Merchant Taylors. . . 6,332 19 3 
Haberdashers . ‘ sGy7 §$ 3 
Brewers . 3,307 160 9 
Coopers . ’ 3.261 17 I 
Painter Stainers . 2,321 3 10 
Leather Sellers 2,274 14 5 
Fishmongers . 1,698 1 6 
Watermen 1,685 14 0 
Stationers 1,626 2 $§ 
Cordwainers . 1,493 14 I 
Vintners . 1,394 13 9 
Grocers . 1,230 8 4 


The amounts accounted to the 
Commissioners by the remaining 
companies vary from 9661. 18s, 
a year, which is the sum adminis- 
tered by the Salters’ Company, to 
48. @ year, which is the amount of 
charity distributed by the Black- 
smiths’ Company. 

These are the specific charities 
vested in the companiés, the admi- 
nistration of which was entrusted to 
them by various donors, peagely 
during the sixteenth and seventeent 
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centuries. The donors in most 
cases were members of the guilds 
to which they left their property, 
or they were those charitable people 
who, when the Church was no longer 
permitted to be the recipient of 
their wealth, entrusted it to the 
London Companies, which in those 
days were doing most excellent 
work. Very frequently the pro- 
perty left by them yielded very 
modest rentals, and the trust im- 
posed upon the companies was 
commensurately modest: as where 
a testator gave a house which was 
worth at that time r1o/. a year, and 
directed the company to lay out 
upon the object of his charity, as 
indicated by his will, certain pit- 
tances in the aggregate exharsting 
or nearly exhausting the rental. 
Having no insight into futurity, 
these persons hardly contemplated 
the time when their modest little 
estates would become very mines 
of wealth, or, if they thought so, 
they doubtless believed that their 
charitable intentions would be pro- 
portionately increased. But the 
companies have changed since those 
days; and that spirit of charity 
for which they were then so dis- 
tinguished has unfortunately dis- 
appeared altogether. The whole 
records give ample evidence of the 
‘vast personal generosity and good 
management of their trust funds in 
former ages.’ But ‘as to the personal 
generosity of the members of the 
modern guilds in adding from their 
pockets sums of money to increase 
their present charitable capital,’ 
we agree with Mr. Gilbert,’ ‘we 
hear but little indeed.’ It is true 
that some of the companies have of 
late shown something like liberality 
in founding exhibitions at the Uni- 
versities, and in promoting in a 
small way technical education. 
Notably we may mention the Cloth- 
workers’ and the Goldsmiths’. But 


* The City: An Inquiry. London, 1877. 
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the liberality is nothing else than 
the dawning of a sense of trusts 
neglected, and the awakening of 
conscience with regard to serious 
dereliction of duty in the past. 
We rejoice in seeing even this small 
beginning of reform, but we are 
not inclined to give the companies 
much credit for it. It is simple 
nonsense to talk of their charitable- 
ness. The truth is, if they admi- 
nistered their funds to promote 
the objects and to advance the 
interests which the funds when 
given them were intended to fur- 
ther, we should not wail now over 
the decadence of English handi- 
craft, nor should the overbur- 
dened ratepayers of London bé 
called upon to pay a very heavy 
School Board rate. The estates 
given to the companies for charit- 
able purposes are still held by them, 
having increased in value to such 
an extent that a fund left to edu- 
cate, say, six boys would now be 
more than ample to educate 600, 
if the companies were anxious to 
promote and give effect to the in- 
tention of the founder or giver. 
But what the companies do is this. 
They satisfy the letter of the trusts 
imposed upon them, but utterly dis- 
regard the spirit. They lay out the 
exact sum directed by the testator ; 
and they pay the surplus into their 
own common fund, out of which 
they make an occasional dole to 
some public charity or another, but 
which is mainly expended in eating 
and drinking, in lavish entertain- 
ments and gross belly-worship, and 
in division amongst the members 
of the governing bodies in the shape 
of fees for attending meetings, &c. 

With regard to the charities, for 
which the companies have to ren- 
der yearly accounts of receipts and 
disbursements to the Charity Com- 
missioners, their administration of 
these is the most wretched and 


A most admirable work, which should be 


studied deeply by those interested in questions of reform of Metropolitan charities, 
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the most wasteful which can be 
imagined. In fact, the companies 
seem to have a peculiar aptitude 
for rendering what might be most 
beneficial if well administered al- 
most useless. If we look at some 
of their almshouses we find they 
are buildings wastefully unsuitable, 
As much as 8o00l. and gool. per 
head for its inmates have been be- 
fore this spent in building an 
almshouse which was simply a waste 
of money, as with the same sum it 
would have been possible to provide 
treble accommodation and of a more 
suitable character, Again, with re- 
gard to their pensioners, they fre- 
quently elect people whose qualifi- 
cation for the charity is most ques- 
tionable, In fact, this has naturally 
arisen from the abandonment by 
the companies of their trade cha- 
racter. 

Originally the City companies 
combined two characters. They 
were first and foremost associa- 
tions incorporated by royal charter 
for the advancement of trade. They 
were empowered to make by-laws 
(and to enforce them) for the due 
regulation of trade, to make pro- 
vision for the education of all 
members of the particular trade 
represented by the particular com- 
pany, to insist on a long apprentice- 
ship, and to prevent those not so 
qualified from working or carry- 
ing on trade in the City and 
suburbs. They could punish all 
who infringed these by-laws. 
They possessed most extensive 
powers of inspection and search ; 
and any goods or work defective 
either in quality or quantity they 
were authorised to seize and to 
destroy, in addition to punishing 
the offender by fine and even ex- 
clusion. from the trade. They 
were also clothed with the cha- 
racter of friendly societies, and as 
such took particular care to aid 
and support those members who, 
from ill-health or untoward circum- 
stances, failed in their trade, or 
who became, to use the words 
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of the time, ‘decaied in their 
estate.’ To enable them the more 
efficiently to perform these duties 
they were specially empowered to 
hold lands in mortmain, and to 
receive gifts for charitable pur- 
poses. These gifts, and the fines 
on admission into the fraternity, to- 
gether with the fines imposed for 
disobedience to the rules, formed 
their sources of revenue, and this 
revenue was farmed to .the best 
advantage, so as to enable invest- 
ments to be made. It was in this 
way they laid the foundation of 
their present enormous wealth. 

The wealth has accumulated, 
but the duties are utterly ignored. 
The companies are no longer com- 
posed of actual traders and crafts- 
men. In fact, there are many com- 
panies which have on their roll not 
a single individual connected with 
the trade which they still repre- 
sent in name; while the great 
majority of the companies are go- 
verned by men who would be in- 
mensely astonished or amused if by 
any chance a foreigner should take 
them to be what they call them- 
selves. Extraneous grandees rule 
over companies which formerly con- 
sisted solely of working tradesmen, 
and the very men who can honestly 
be admitted to be interested in the 
funds are sedulously kept out of 
their inheritance by the, it is be- 
lieved, illegal imposition of prohibi- 
tory admission fees. It can scarcely, 
however, be worth while to try this 
question so long as it is possible for 
the governing bodies of these com- 
panies to be self-elected, for to be a 
freeman or a liveryman is of no use 
beyond the fact that it entitles one 
to an ‘occasional dinner; it does 
not enable one to obtain the slight- 
est insight into the property of the 
guild, or to know to what purposes 
the funds are applied. 

This dissociation from trade is 
a comparatively modern arrange- 
ment. 

In 1701, Sir William Gore, a 
member of the Mercers’ Company, 
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was elected Lord Mayor. At the 
dinner which followed his accession 
to office, he complimented in his 
speech the men of the ‘ Mystery of 
Mercery’ upon having always kept 
their brethren to members of their 
trade. ‘While other companies,’ 
he said, ‘ had admitted strangers to 
the right of membership, they alone 
had kept to their trade, all being 
brethren of the same livery.’ And 
yet this is the guild of which Lord 
Selborne was a few years back 
master. Weare not aware of any 
connection between the learned ex- 
Chancellor and the silk trade. 
Machyn, in his diary, 1555, when 
speaking of the Merchant Taylors’ 
feast of that year, says, ‘ All the 
wardens and members of the com- 
pany were not only tailors, but 
tailors’ sons.’ The addition of Mer- 
chant to their title was the first 
sign of a desire to ignore their 
humble origin. The Taylors’ and 
Drapers’ Company ‘went hand in 
hand,’ says Herbert, ‘not as mem- 
bers of the same fraternity, but as 
equally contributing to furnish the 
necessary articles of clothing ; and 
notwithstanding the attempt to 
exalt them above their seemingly 
servile origin, and to make their 
change of name from Tailors to 
Merchant Tailors a result of their 
being merchants in cloth, it is cer- 
tain that the company itself was 
a working one.’ It took, however, 
along time before the relinquish- 
ment of trade association was so 
complete as to enable Dr. Wilson, 
in his History of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, in 1801, to say,and 
seemingly with pride, that ‘ not ten 
pupils could be found whose parents 
could be identified with the trade’ 
—amost shameful statement! The 
Skinners’ Company had shown an 
inclination to depart from its trade 
connection in the time of James I. ; 
but when a new charter was granted 
in that reign, complaint of this 
was made by ‘sundry men of the 
City of London using the trade 
and mystery of Skinners ;’ and the 
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charter provided that the master 
of the guild should be chosen ‘ out 
of such freemen of the said guild 
as had used and professed the mys- 
tery and art of a skinner, and not 
out of any others, and that for ever 
after for every second and other 
year by turns the master of the said 
guild should be elected out of the 
freemen as ordinarily before the 
same election had used and pro- 
fessed the mystery and art of a 
skinner.’ But this is now entirely 
ignored. 

In their control over the trade 
and its members the courts of these 
companies exercised very stringent 
powers. Not only could they sit 
in judgment over offenders, but 
they could order them to be fined 
and imprisoned and expelled the 
City and the district into which 
their jurisdiction extended, which 
in many companies included the 
suburbs, and in some instances the 
whole district within ten miles of 
the City. The records of the com- 
panies contain very curious in- 
stances of offences adjudged and 
punishments awarded. In _ the 
books of the Grocers, which are 
remarkably well preserved, and 
much of which has been made 
public in Herbert’s Twelve Com- 
panies and Heath’s History of the 
Grocers’ Company, many cases are 
recorded. In 1456, one John Ays- 
fielde was accused before his court 
of fraudulent conduct. His offence 
was ‘makynge of untrewe powder, 
gynger, cynamon and saunders, for 
which offens doun the wardeyns and 
the feliship associed fully accorded 
that he shall make a fyne of vis. 
viijd.; and in case so be that he be 
founde in suche another trespasse 
that then he to be rewled by the 
avyse of the wardeyns and the feli- 
ship associed: what they will do 
ther in hye and lowe.’ In 1571 
we find one ‘ Rauf King and certain 
others makers of comfytes were 
charged before the wardeyns for 
their misdemeanours in minglinge 
starche with sugur and such other 
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things as not to be tolerated nor 
suffered. And the said Rauf Kinge 
having nowe in his place a good 
quantitie of comfytes made with 
coarse stuffe and mingled as afore- 
said with starche and such like,’ it 
was ordered that the adulterated 
comfits should be thrown into a tub 
full of water and so dissolved and 
poured out, and the offending comfit 
makers were adjudged to enter into 
bonds of 20/. each that they ‘ shall 
not hereafter make any biscuits but 
with clear sugur onlie, nor make 
any comfits that shall be wroughte 
upon seeds or any other thing but 
with clere sugur onlie.” Short 
measure, too, was often practised 
in those olden days, whence the 
Merchant Taylors assumed no little 
importance, inasmuch as they kept 
a silver yard wand, with which 
they attended the great cloth fairs 
held in the City at West Smithfield 
on the Feast of St. Bartholomew. 
To enable them the more efficiently 
to use the yard at the fair, the 
searchers—i.e. the Court and its 
officers, partook of a hearty dinner 
at their hall on St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. And many aclothseller whose 
yard did not stand the test of com- 
parison with the standard found 
himself in prison for his misconduct, 
as the books of the Company amply 
testify. 

But the principal control of the 
companies over trade was in the 
requirement that everyone before 
admission should undergo an ap- 
prenticeship of seven or more years 
to a member of the craft. This 
was the technical education of the 
time, and it was enforced by the 
companies. Freedom by servitude, 
that is, by apprenticeship, still sur- 
vives; but it is sufficient now if 
a West-end solicitor, being a mem- 
ber of a trading company, say the 
Skinners’, apprentices his boy to 
himself, although the only skins he 
may know are the parchments he 
sees at his master’s office. 

When it is contended that the 
companies enjoying the property 
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should perform the duties which 
its possession involves, it may be 
replied that many of the old 
powers of the companies are out 
of date, and are ill suited to the 
altered circumstances of to-day. 
But, as Mr. Gladstone eloquently 
said on his admission as a member 
of the Turners’ Company, ‘in the 
Middle Ages the forms of education 
were just as different from those 
that are now pursued, and the 
methods of education were just as 
different from the pursuit, as the 
original work of the London com- 
panies was from the wants and 
necessities of the present day ; and 
if the Universities had continued to 
adhere to the form, despising the 
spirit, and had only offered to the 
country what was adjusted to the 
line or measure of six or seven 
hundred years ago, these ancient 
bodies would have fallen into a 
comatose condition.’ 

The companies have a serious 
responsibility upon their shoulders. 
Except the specific charities which 
they have to administer, and except 
the few sums (only one of them a 
large one, bequeathed to the Cloth- 
workers) which have been left to 
them for ‘making themselves com- 
fortable,’ all the revenue of the City 
companies—a grand total—is im- 
pressed with obligations which are 
not observed. They acquired the 
property to further the interest of 
their trades, and this they do not 
do. They have been besought over 
and over again, but they turn a 
deaf ear, and set up the claim that 
they can do as they please with 
their property. 

The want of some system of 
technical education is admittedly 
becoming daily more and more felt. 
There can be no doubt that in 
skilled workmanship we are being 
beaten both on the Continent and 
in America; whilein art and design, 
especially in gold, silver, and other 
fine work, our leading manufac- 
turers have almost entirely to de- 
pend on foreign workmen. This is 
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not attributable in any way to any 
fault on the part of English work- 
men—it is solely due to the want of 
technical education. On the Con- 
tinent there are State-aided schools 
to promote such education, and in 
America the education of the work- 
ing classes is immeasurably ahead of 
the mother country. If as a nation 
we are therefore to hold our own in 
the markets of the world, to say 
nothing of maintaining that absolute 
supremacy for good and honest 
work which we once did, it is per- 
fectly clear that we must take steps 
to establish .a thorough system of 
technical training, and there will 
be no good, but much harm, in 
procrastination. The question is 
one, we feel sure, which must be- 
fore very long demand the serious 
consideration of the Legislature. 
The School Board for London some 
time back discussed the question, 
but they have no means at their 
command adequate to cope with the 
want. And if, as is the case, their 
most praiseworthy efforts to pro- 
mote a sound system of primary 
education for the million is grumbled 
at because of the burden it imposes 
on the ratepayers, it is evident that 
any attempt on the part of that 
authority to provide technical in- 
struction, which would naturally 
require a considerable expenditure, 
would only arouse further hostility. 
The Board, however, in merely di- 
recting attention to the matter, has 
done good service. That and the 
persistent advocacy of a few assail- 
ants of the City guilds, and Mr. 
James’s motions in Parliament, have 
apparently caused some prickings 
of the conscience of these companies. 
Some eighteen months back an an- 
nouncement was made that the 
companies were going to join to- 
gether in establishing a school for 
technical instruction. 
the leading companies had, we were 
told, not only adopted the proposal 
but had backed it by promises of 
substantial support, although others 
held aloof, Experienced specialists 
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were consulted, and a scheme pre-: 
pared. This scheme, although 
much shorn of its first-announced 
proportions, was on the whole a 
practical one. But what has be- 
come of the matter recently we 
know not. All seems to have fallen 
into abeyance, and no steps have 
been taken to give effect to the: 
report. And unless the pressure of 
public opinion is brought to bear 
upon them, we are inclined to think 
that the whole thing will be allowed 
to die out, as it perhaps was in- 
tended to have done from the first 
by some of those who hesitatingly 
gave their assent. We speak with 
knowledge when we assert that the 
friends of reform on the courts of 
these City companies find it a most 
difficult matter to induce any move- 
ment to be made. Every obstacle 
is put in the way, every conceivable 
objection is made, and it is only 
persistence on the — of a few, 
coupled with the wholesome influ- 
ence from without, and the fear of 
the approach of a day of reckoning, 
that has in several instances se- 
cured something like a promise of 
co-operation. The majority of the 
companies would doubtless gladly 
consign the matter to oblivion, and 
go on as they were wont. 

Now we submit that the promo- 
tion of technical education in the 
metropolis is the proper function and 
province of the City companies ; it is 
the channel in which, of all others, 
their enormous riches should flow ; 
it would clearly be the nearest 
approach to the object for which 
they sprang into existence ; it would 
be a just policy for them to adopt, 
and would undoubtedly add to their 
popularity, while a continuance of 
the present state of things can only 
end in their discomfiture and dis- 
grace. It is, moreover, their duty. 
They educated and trained the arti- 
sans and tradesmen of old. They 
have received property, and still hold 
it, to carry on the good work. Sadly 
have they neglected their primary 
duty. Disgracefully have they acted 
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as trustees. But all would be for- 
gotten if they took up in earnest, 
and devoted some portion of their 
great wealth to the cause of edu- 
cating our future artisans. If some 
such plan were adopted, the whole 
metropolis could be amply provided 
with schools for technical education, 
and still there would be left money 
enough for occasional feasting if the 
glory of the companies would shine 
jess brightly without this embellish- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the 
companies do not act with zeal and 
earnestness in this matter, they may 
rely upon it that, when the day of 
visitation comes—as it most as- 
suredly will come some day, for we 
are not going to be ruled for ever 
under a Government which con- 
siders a spirited foreign policy as the 
only aim of statesmanship, to the 
utter neglect of domestic affairs— 
their conduct will not tend to secure 
for them that friendly consideration 
which would be meted to them if 
they had shown the least inclina- 
tion to resume their long-forgotten 
functions, and to perform even in 
a small way their long-neglected 
duties. 

A few of the companies, seeing 
the inevitable, and acting with a 
prudence not shown by others of 
them, have for some time been try- 
ing to promote technical instruction 
in the branches of trade or mannu- 
facture connected with their guilds. 
The first company that set this 
landable example was, we believe, 
the Turners’, on whose court there 
are two earnest friends of technical 
education—Professor Tennant and 
Mr. John Jones. The method adopted 
by this company was to offer prizes 
for drawings and turnery, and with 
a small outlay, to which Lady Bur- 
dett-Contts liberally contributes— 
for the company is one of the poor 
ones—most excellent results have 
been obtained. The Plasterers’ 
Company have followed the Tur- 
ners’, and more recently also the 
Shipwrights’, The Cooks’ Com- 
pany, we understand, have for some 
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time been sending a number of 
girls from the Ward schools of the 
City to South Kensington to be in- 
structed in cookery. The Saddlers’ 
Company also has, to a certain 
degree, resumed its duties, and now 
contributes ont of its funds towards 
apprenticing a number of boys in 
the saddlery trade. This is really 
the best means of securing a sound 
technical education. The recent 
exhibition under the direction of 
the Fanmakers’ Company also 
shows to some extent a desire to 
make amends for neglect of duty in 
the past. But all these belong to 
the poorer class of the companies. 
The wealthy companies, with really 
only one exception, have done no- 
thing, are doing nothing, and _ be- 
yond promising some trifling sum 
towards supporting the much-talked 
of Technical University, do not seem 
to intend doing anything in this 
direction; although much, if not 
the greatest portion, of their wealth 
was acquired by them as trade com- 
panies for the advancement of trade. 
The greatest difficulty in the world 
was experienced by those who moved 
the Goldsmiths into action ; and that 
company, which is one of the richest 
of them all, and which perhaps should 
have been foremost in the field, has 
only within the last two or three 
years been induced to give a pit- 
tance towards the cause of technical 
education. This it has been in- 
duced to do mainly through the 
influence and untiring efforts of Mr. 
Watherston, a member of its court, 
whose voice has long been heard 
bewailing the decadence of English 
art in the precious metals. It is only 
to one of the great companies that 
it is possible to give any degree of 
praise, and that is the Clothworkers’. 
This company, which seems fortu- 
nate in having on its court men 
of intelligence and progress, and in 
having a clerk who has the best 
interest of his company at heart, 
has for some years been devoting 
a considerable sum of money 
promoting technical education in 
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connection with the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. It has for some 
years liberally supported the tech- 
nical school at Leeds, and recently 
it has extended its help to Bristol 
and the West of England. More- 
over, it has been the very soul 
of the movement for the establish- 
ment of the proposed College for 
Technical Education in the metro- 
polis; and if that scheme is ever 
carried out by the City guilds, 
much credit will be due to the 
Company of Clothworkers. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at 
Blackheath on November 11, 1875, 
on Utility and Beauty, ‘ besought 
and entreated the City companies to 
consider whether it was not in their 
power to make themselves that 
which they certainly are not now— 
illustrious in the country, famous 
for the present time and for futu- 
rity, by endeavouring resolutely 
and boldly to fulfil the purpose for 
which, as he believed, they were 
founded.’ And then he goes on to 
ask : 


What was the object for which those 
companies were founded ? Doyou suppose 
they were founded for the purpose of 
sitting down to a sumptuous dinner once 
a year, once a quarter, or once 2 month? 
Do you suppose they were founded for the 
purpose of doling out little sums of money 
with vast apparatus and establishments, 
and then having it recorded of them how 
much good they had done? Nothing of 
the kind, Eleemosynary works are noble 
works—among the noblest indeed which it 
is given to men to perform. But to be an 
eleemosynary work it must be the work of 
an individual, not’ of a company. Why 
were they established? I can only give 
you the best opinion I have been able with 
imperfect means to form. These companies 
were founded for the purpose of developing 
the several crafts, trades, or ‘ mysteries’ 
as they were called, They were founded 
for the purpose of doing in the main the 
very thing which the Government of the 
country out of the taxes of the country is 
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now called upon to do—namely, applying 
their energies and intelligence to secure the 
great. object which I described at the 
outset to be the application of human 
labour ‘to all the purposes of industry in 
the most economical and the most effective 
and the most beautiful manner, 


The importance of this question 
cannot well be exaggerated. The 
whole country is more or less in- 
terested in it; but more especially 
the metroptlis. There is not an 
artisan in the metropolis who, if our 
contention be right, has not a direct 
personal interest in the matter. 
These guilds are his rich inherit- 
ance, from the enjoyment of which 
he has for too long been excluded 
by those who have usurped his 
rights. The general election cannot 
be far off. How many of the re- 
presentatives of the City and the 
metropolitan boroughs have voted 
for inquiry into the affairs of these 
companies The metropolitan dis- 
tricts do not lack so-called Liberals 
for representatives ; but with the 
exception of two or three, such as 


Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Fawcett, 
they are all more or less connected 
with the City Corporation and its 


valiant allies the Guilds. They are, 
therefore, likely to be influenced in 
favour of maintaining the present 
condition of things; and asa matter 
of fact they voted against Mr. 
James’s motion, and some of them 
even spoke against inquiry. Let the 
working men of London refuse 
their support to such so-called 
Liberals. Let them unite in se- 
curing the return of men to Parlia- 
ment who will pledge themselves to 
do justice in this matter. And if 
they do this, we have very little 
doubt that the City companies will 
not be permitted for a much longer 
period to misapply charitable pro- 
perty and to divert trust funds, 
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ON THE ESCAPE OF PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON 
FROM THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 


By JosepH Orsi. 


MY INTERVIEW WITH H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF BRUNSWICK, DECEMBER 3, 1845. 


N the oth day of August, 1840, a 
royal decree was issued, con- 
vening the Chamber of Peers to sit 
as a court of justice to try Prince 
Louis Napoleon and his associates 
for landing at Boulogne an armed 
force with a view of upsetting the 
existing Government. 

The sentence passed on me was 
five years’ imprisonment in the 
fortress of Doullens, for having 
commanded the steamer (the City 
of Edinburgh) and carried arms 
and men against a Government on 
friendly terms with England. 

At the expiration of five years I 
was set at liberty, with the op- 
tion of my submission either to 
perpetual banishment from the 
French territory, or to a compul- 
sory residence in a French town 
designated by the Minister of the 
Interior. 

As I could be of no use to the 
Prince so long as I was under the 
surveillance of the French authori- 
ties, I informed the minister of my 
intention to return to England, and 
applied for a passport, which was 
delivered to me at once. 

The Prince was aware of my move- 
ments, and no sooner was my pre- 
sence in London known to him,than 
he wrote me about his intention of 
making an escape from Ham, at any 
price, and at all risks and hazards 
he might be personally exposed to; 
as he had been formally and most 
peremptorily refused leave by the 
king to go and see his dying 
father at Florence, despite the 
repeated applications made by a 
large number of deputies and peers 
to King Louis Philippe to that 
effect. 


The Prince had been offered 
secretly many plans to effect his 
escape. Not one of them seemed 
practicable to him ; and fearing that 
the suggestions emanated from the 
authorities, to sound his real inten- 
tions, he openly eschewed and con- 
demned all idea of making his es. 
cape from the fortress. 

The Prince was keeping, all this 
time, a secret correspondence with 
me, through his faithful valet de 
chambre, Charles Thélin, who was 
allowed to go to Ham to buy what- 
ever the Prince required. At last, 
having made up his mind to follow 
the plan he had adopted to recover 
his liberty, the Prince urgently 
requested me to find some one 
willing to advance him five or six 
thousand pounds on the most tempt- 
ing terms. 

In his anxiety to be free, he sent 
me letters of introduction to several 
of his former friends in London, 
with a view of obtaining the ne- 
cessary funds. Not one responded 
to his application. Twelve months 
of unceasing exertions had nearly 
exhausted and discouraged me. 
One day, among the different per- 
sonages I had the opportunity of 
applying to, I happened to call on 
an M.P., formerly a bosom friend 
of the Prince, who plainly told me 
that if he could ever be induced 
to lay out 6,000l. on account of the 
Prince, it would be on the distinct 
understanding that the money 
should serve to keep him a prisoner 
for life. This sudden burst of 
charitable feeling on the part of 
this gentleman was not likely to be 
quietly acquiesced in by me, in the 
agitated state of mind I was in. 
I said that although he had the 
unquestionable right to decline 
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making any advance to the Prince, 
I contested the propriety of adding 
to his refusal a remark of such bad 
taste, the more so as his well-known 
professed observance of the Sabbath 
and the striet open fulfilment of 
his religious duties had led me 
to. suppose that he would have 
been inspired with more Christian 
feelings towards his old friend 
the Prince. 

It was the evening of that very 
day (the 1st day of December, 1845) 
that in my utter despair I deter- 
mined to write to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Brunswick for an audience. 
The next day the Duke wrote as 
follows : 


Le Due Souverain de Brunswick recevra 
monsieur Orsi demain (3 décembre) 4 4 
heures de l’aprés-midi. 

Brunswick House, ce 2 décembre 1845. 

The outward appearance of 
Brunswick House is far from being 
attractive, and from the heavy 
gloomy aspect of the exterior build- 
img, one would fancy it more fit 
for a prison, than for the residence 
of a gentleman. 

The Duke had made it still more 
unsightly. From the entrance-gate 
to the house, which stood in the 
middle of a large courtyard, nothin 
struck your eyes that was cheerful 
or eomfortable. 


Everything was 
stiff, dull, and as silent.as a grave- 
yerd. Two large dogs chained 
to the wall were the vigilant guar- 
dians of the place. Twice had I 
to show the letter of audience be- 


fore I could get in: TF was at last 
ushered into a dark, cold room, 
having a round table in the centre 
and four chairs, two of which were 
arm-chairs by the fireside. A 
single candle was lit on the table, 
the walls were bare, and no vestige 
of comfort could be seen, asI ex- 
pected. 

Twenty minutes had already 
elapsed, when I saw a slight move- 
ment in a thick curtain hanging 
over the side door of the room. All 
of a sudden the head. of a man 
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covered with a huge black 

hood, which concealed all but the 
nose, peeped in through the curtains. 
The hood formed part of a long 
gown, also of black plush, which 
was fastened to the waist by a 
thick silk cord. It was the Duke 
of Brunswick. His hands were 
plunged in the two side pockets of 
his robe de chambre, grasping a re- 
volver in each of. them, as I learnt 
from himself a few days after my 
first interview. 

The Duke came right to the table 
which stood between us as a sort of 
barrier. His eyes were flashing 
through the narrow opening of bis 
hood, as if he imagined I was 
planning to commit a murder. We 
looked at each other for a few 
seconds, which seemed to mete be 
a long time—at last he broke out : 

‘You asked for an audience ; 
what is it you want ?’ 

‘Your Highness will, I hope, 
allow me to say that the object for 
which I came here to-day is such 
as to require some little time, and I 
shall consider it a favour if you will 
let me explain it while your High- 
ness is seated.’ 

By a movement of his hand, he 
pointed to an arm-chair by the fire- 
side. The Duke sat opposite to 
me, 

‘I entreat your Highness te make 
some allowance for the agitated 
state of my mind, from the delicate 
and difficult mission entrusted to 
me ; and if what I am going to say 
is unpalatable to: you, I crave most 
earnestly your pardon for ae 
intruded upon your Highness. - 
membering with pleasure the friend- 
ly relations which existed between 

our Highness and Prince Louis 

apoleon, during his stay in this 
country, and acting under the im- 
pression that political interests of 
the greatest magnitude might find 
a favourable issue in the combined 
efforts of your Highness and him- 
self, the Prince, now a prisoner 
at Ham, has requested me to make 
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an appeal to your Highness’s gene- 
rosity, for a loan he requires to 
effect his escupe from the prison.’ 

Scarcely had I uttered the last 
words, than the Duke, pulling back 
his hood with both his hands by 
a frantic movement, showed his 
denuded head, and with a sort of 
indescribable yell, exclaimed : 

‘What! A loan? Did I under- 
stand you right? Say it again, 
say it again !’ 

This sudden burst of fury did not 
take me by surprise—I was fully 
prepared to stand it unmoved; | 
remained silent a few seconds. 

The Duke looked at me without 
uttering a word. 

‘It is quite natural that your 
Highness should feel surprised at 
an application which is one of no 
ordinary character, but no one 
better than yourself could see at 
a glance the political interests at 
stake, in refusing or complying 
with the request of the Prince for 
the loan of 6,000l.’ 

The Duke rose as pale as a ghost, 
and stretched his arm to lay hold of 
the bell-rope. Before he could ring, 
I rose and said: 

‘For God’s sake, please your 
Highness, listen to me. I have much 
to say that can alter your mind, 
I implore you to hear me for a 
few seconds.’ 

The Duke flung the bell-rope 
against the wall, and in astont, stern 
voice, said : 

*I do not know which I have to 
admire the most—my own patience 
or your unheard-of impudence. A 
loan of 6,0001. to Prince Napoleon ! 
Indeed! How likely that I should 
agree to it! Your Prince seems to 
be unaware that I am a staunch 
republican—I am the friend of 
Cavaignac, of Marrast, and of all 
the chief leaders of that party—I 
am the largest shareholder in the 
National, which I supply with all 
the money it requires. Backed by 
the republican principles, I will and 
shall wage war against all mon- 
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archical powers, and Germany in 
particular. Your Prince’s advent to 
France means nothing, if it does not 
mean royalty or empire. I will not 
betray my new friends. I refuse 
the Prince the 6,o00l. you ask in 
his name.’ 

This declaration of republican 
principles on the part of the Duke 
of Brunswick took me aback. I 
lid not expect that: I had never 
heard of his being now mixed up 
with the ‘ National’ party. I saw at 
once that my task was more diffi- 
cult than I had anticipated. 

One may be more or less suc- 
cessful in appealing to the feelings 
of a man on behalf of another, or in 
causing a political man to abdicate 
his former opinions, either by dint 
of argument or by fhe tempting 
vision of his private interests ; but 
what are the chances of success in 
trying to bring back to his former 
faith a convert to principles, the 
antipodes of those which are the 
very essence of his raison d’étre, 
and this convert to be the Dake of 
Brunswick—a member of the most 
aristocratic dynasty in Europe? 
However, it flashed through my 
mind that, as some great incentive 
had worked upon the Duke to open 
his arms to the republican party, 
a still greater inducement offered to 
him might possibly bring him back 
to the ideas he had imbibed from 
his infancy. 

‘How far your Highness will 
benefit by an alliance with the re 
publicans, is a matter which has 
been assuredly taken into serious 
consideration by you. But you will 
allow me to remark that the conflict 
of interests certain to arise between 
your principles and those of your 
new allies will not make it a desir- 
able compact, and a split will soon 
take place, as is always the case 
in every political alliance resting on 
one-sided hopes and expectations. 

‘Your alliance with the repub- 
licans, unnatural though it is, offers 
them at any rate a tangible benefit, 
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the only one they require from you 
—money. 

‘ In the supposition of their cause 
being triumphant, they will, the 
day after their victory, persecute 
you and fail in all their engage- 
ments. The present leaders of the 
republican party are gentlemen of 
position and education. I know 
them personally ; but they have the 
People behind, to whom they are 
and must be subservient, and to 
whom they have held out promises 
which must be kept, whether they 
like it or not. But what is your 
gain in all this? Your Highness’s 
object, if I understand you right, 
is to extend your influence in 
Germany. It is not France that 
you may hope to govern. Your 
alliance with the republicans can 
only have in view a general revolu- 
tion, enabling you through the 
turmoil to foment a general rise in 
Germany. This too your Highness 
will find to be a complete fallacy. 
The German republicans are more 
solidly republican than the French, 
and they will prove as much, if not 
more adverse to any monarchical 
chief than the French. You will 
disappear in the vortex of a great 
catastrophe, and you will not even 
elicit the interest generally felt for 
those who sacrifice their all for the 
promotion of noble and patriotic 
views.” 

The Duke rose quickly, and said: 
‘You have my answer to the 
application of the Prince. I beg 
you will convey it to him. I feel 
deeply for his position, but I see no 
reason for me to alter my decision.’ 

I saw it wasall over. There was 
a moment of dead silence on both 
We were face to face for a 
few seconds. At last I took my 
hat and walked to the door, which 
I opened and held by the knob. 

‘I hope your Highness will for- 
give my intruding upon you as I 
have done. In giving me the 
mission of appealing to you for the 
means of recovering his liberty, 
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Prince Louis Napoleon meant some- 
thing more than putting himself 
under any pecuniary obligation 
towards you as a friend. His 
views were broader, and, under 
existing circumstances, were more 
conducive to the political welfare of 
both. Inaccepting this mission, and 
on you granting me this audience, 
for which I shall ever be grateful, 
I felt sure of having at last met 
with the only man capable, by his 
lofty position, to understand the 
advantages to be derived by linking 
his future political prospects to 
those of the man whose popularity 
was then at the highest point. 
I had imagined that your High- 
ness was aware of the true state of 
public opinion in France as regards 
the name of Napoleon. Had I been 
allowed to converse freely with your 
Highness, I would have brought 
home to you the irresistible con- 
viction that the prisoner of Ham 
was destined to mark the milestone 
at which the old world will finish 
and the new will begin. I own 
that my disappointment is extreme. 
May your Royal Highness not 
think me too presumptuous in pre- 
dicting that in less than two years 
you will regret the refusal made to 
the demand of the Prince.’ 

I bowed and was retiring, when 
the Duke said, ‘ Restez, je vous 

ie. I never believed in prophecies, 
and still less do I believe in the one 
referring to the prisoner of Ham, 
In fact, I have as great a reluctance 
in believing in prophecies as I have 
in doing anything of importance on 
any day bearing in its number the 
figure 7. Had you asked me for 
an audience on the 7th, or the 17th, 
or the 27th, I would have taken 
no notice of it. However, your 
prophesying to me the future 
advent to power of the Prince in 
such glowing colours has awakened 
my curiosity. I should like to see 
whether your prophecy will turn 
out true. Mind, I make no engage- 
ment by speaking thus ; but as you 
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seem to know the state of public 
opinion in France better than I do, 
I may be induced to do something 
for the Prince if you can show me 
in a tangible and comprehensive 
way that the advent of the Prince 
to the supreme power in France is 
simply a question of time.’ 

It took me one hour and a half 
to lay before the Duke the real 
state of French politics. He never 
interrupted me. At last he got up, 
and after walking across the room, 
backwards and forwards, for some 
time, like a man who awakes from 
a dream, he said, ‘Write to the 
Prince that I put 6,o00l. at: his 
disposal on the following terms: 

‘1. That the Prince shall ac- 
cept three bills for 2,000/. each, 
payable in five years at 5 per 
cent. 

‘2. That 80ol. out of the 6,000. 
shall be taken by him in shares of 
the National and at par. 

‘3. That an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance shall be entered into 
between him and me, by which the 
Prince, in the event of his coming 
to be elected king, president, or 
emperor, will engage to assist me 
in my views on Germany, I under- 
taking to do the same on his behalf 
in the event of my advent to power 
in Germany before he succeeds in 
France. 

‘4. That you shall start imme- 
diately for Ham with my private 
secretary, Mr. George Thomas 
Smith, in order to ascertain the 
state of affairs and carry out the 
programme in its entirety.’ 

I agreed, in the name of the 
Prince, to the terms proposed by 
his Highness. Two days after- 
wards I started for Paris, where I 
met Mr. Smith, who had left Lon- 
don the day before. 

I had great difficulties to over- 
come before I could obtain the 
permission to see the Prince. Hav- 
ing been a prisoner myself for 
five years, I was suspected in high 
quarters. After fifteen days of 
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solicitation, I received the necessary 
leave to see the Prince with Mr. 
Smith; but as noone was allowed 
to see the Prince except in the pre- 
sence of the Governor, I was 
obliged to make it appear that Mr. 
Smith was the purchaser of valu- 
able pictures belonging to the 
Prince. The interview referred 
only to this transaction. The 
bills (three in number) to be 
accepted by the Prince were given 
to him while we were shaking 
hands. They were returned to me, 
with the treaty written on satin, in 
the afternoon, on taking leave of 
the Prince. 

On parting from him he handed 
me a small box and a letter, of 
which the following is a copy, both 
addressed to my wife: 


Ham: 1845. 
My dear Madame Orsi,—I intrust your 
husband with a gift, which I hope will be 
gladly accepted by you, as it will recall to 
your mind the great service Orsi has ren- 
dered to me during my captivity; and I 
know too well from your devotedness to 
me how happy you feel at anything that 
can soothe my position. 
Believe, dear Madame Orsi, in my sin- 
cerest friendship. 
Napoteon Lovis Bonaparte. 


Mr. Smith and I arrived in Lon- 
don two days after, and the money 
having been paid to Messrs. Baring 
Brothers to the account of the 
Prince, the transaction was com- 


pleted. 


THE ESCAPE. 


From the day the Prince re- 
ceived the information that the 
sum of 6,o00l. had been paid to his 
account at Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
there was a lull in our mutual cor- 
respondence, lest it should give a 
clue, however slight, to what was 
being planned at Ham. 

Although it was a remarkable 
feature of the times to see French 
people brought to honour the 
memory of the great Napoleon in 
the person of his nephew, still it 
was more illustrative of the sym- 
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pathy the Prince had inspired, to 
see that even from Central Ame- 
rica he was receiving marks of the 
deepest admiration for his noble 
qualities and the great fortitude 
with which he bore his misfortune. 
The probable contingency of the 
Prince recovering his liberty in 
consequence of the so much talked 
of amnesty, had led the people 
beyond the Atlantic to hope that 
he would, when free, emigrate to 
their more hospitable shores, to 
avoid future persecution on the 
part of his enemies. 

The Prince, while fully aware of 
the difficulties he would have to 
overcome to be allowed to go near 
his dying father, was hesitating 
as regards his resolve to go so 
far away to pass the rest of his 
life. He hinted that if ever he 
made up his mind to cross the 
Atlantic, it would be only for the 
purpose of devoting all his time 
and energy to the accomplish- 
ment of great public works, as, 
for instance, the construction of a 
canal connecting the two oceans. 
Following this idea, the Prince 
gave instructions to a French engi- 
neer to study this gigantic opera- 
tion, with reference to the possi- 
bility of utilising the t lakes 
which are near the Isthmus for the 
construction of the canal. 

In 1844 M. Castellan was sent 
by the States of Guatemala, San 
Salvador, and Honduras, as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to King Louis 
Philippe, with a view of claiming 
for the canal the protection of the 
French Government, in exchan 
for large commercial advantages in 
favour of France. This applica- 
tion having met with a refusal, M. 
Castellan received leave to visit 
the Prince at Ham, with whom he 
had a long interview, which ended 
in M. Castellan offering to put the 
Prince at the head of the under- 
taking on the basis agreed upon. 
M. Castellan was much struck with 
the perfect knowledge the Prince 
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had of the colossal work; and 
being impressed with the impor- 
tance Central America would have 
on some future day, he requested 
the Prince to write a book (which 
the Prince did some time after- 
wards) showing the possibility of 
constructing the canal at no 
great outlay, by making the two 
lakes, De Leon and De Sicaam, 
available for the’ purpose. On 
hearing of the projected scheme, 
and of what was going on be- 
tween the Prince and the repre- 
sentative of their country, the in- 
habitants of those States applied 
to their respective Governments for 
leave to intrust the Prince with 
the conduct of this great work. 

In consequence of this decision, 
M. Castellan wrote the Prince the 
following letter : 


Leon de Nicaragua : 
December 6, 1845. 

Prince L.,—I received with the greatest 
pleasure your favour of the 12th of August, 
conveying to me the expression of your 
friendship and esteem, for which I feel 
highly honoured. You have embodied in 
it the development of your ideas respecting 
the canal of Nicaragua, which seem to me 
to be most suitably directed towards the 
attainment of the prosperity of Central 
America. You inform me at the same 
time of your more favourable disposition 
to come to this country, to give by your 
presence and your co-operation a great 
impulse to the execution of this large 
undertaking, which would suffice to satisfy 
the greatest ambition, and of your readi- 
ness to accept the direction of it, without 
aiming at anything else but the accomplish- 
ment of a task worthy the great name you 
bear. 

Before going farther into the subject, so 
interesting to my country, allow me to say 
that nothing can give a more noble and 
benevolent idea of the disposition of your 
heart, than the flattering way your High- 
ness has thought fit to allude to my slender 
merits. 

When I came to France as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and before my departure 
for Europe, I felt exceedingly desirous of 
paying you avisitat Ham. I longed to 
see you, not only on account of the popu- 
larity of your name in the world, but also 
because I had been able to judge for myself 
of the high esteem in which you were held 
in your native land, from your noble cha- 
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racter, and from the great sympathy 
elicited in your behalf by your misfor- 
tunes. 

I admire, Prince, your resignation, and 
your love for that France wherein you are 
a prisoner ; but I felt a secret joy in seeing 
how vividly your mind became exalted at 
the picture of the immense work, s0 
eagerly taken up by my country, and 
likely to promote so largely the progress of 
civilisation. 

Both your intentions conveyed to me 
and the memos contained in your letter 
have excited here very great enthusiasm, 
joined with the deepest gratitude. 

I am happy to inform your Highness 
that the Government of this State, fully 
convinced that the only means to provide 
for the capital necessary for the under- 
taking is to put it under the patronage of 
a name like yours, independent by fortune 
and social standing, and which, while it 
inspires the confidence of both the worlds, 
divests it of all fear of foreign domination— 
this Government, I repeat, has* resolved to 
fix the choice upon your Highness as the 
only person capable of answering the re- 
quired conditions. 

Brought up in a Republic, your High- 
ness has shown by your noble behaviour in 
Switzerland in 1828 to what degree a free 
people may rely on your abnegation, and 
we feel assured that if the great Napoleon 
has rendered himself immortal by his vic- 
tories, your Highness may acquire in our 
country a like glory by peaceful works 
which cause no tears to be shed except 
those of gratefulness, 

From the day you set your foot on our 
soil will a new era of prosperity begin for 
its people. 

What we ask of your Highness is not 
unworthy of your solicitude, for in 1830 
King William of Holland had accepted a 
similar proposal. 

If we are not in a position to empower 
you at once to commence operations, it is 
owing to the recess of the Legislature, 
to which we are bound to apply for the 
examination of the treaty executed by me 
last year with Count de Hompesch, the 
chairman of the Belgian Colonisation Com- 
pan This treaty having been less 
favourably entertained than we expected, 
it is more than probable that the Govern- 
ment will be authorised to apply to you, 
and by so doing will act in accordance with 
the national wishes. 

The Government seems determined to 
give me the necessary instructions enabling 
me to come to an understanding with your 
Highness respecting this object. 

The recent popular commotions of this 
country have also caused delay, but as 
the insurgents are in a great minority, and 
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the Government is supported by public 
opinion, I think that the revolution will 
soon be at an end, and that the restoration 
of order will enable us to set at work as 
promptly as possible. Besides, the Govern- 
ment is convinced that the construction of 
the canal will call for the employment of 
those out of work, and will be the means 
of pacifying and bringing welfare to this 
country and people, tried by the horrors of 
civil war for such a long time. 

As much excited by the impatience of 
seeing a work commence to which I mean 
to devote all my time and energy, as I am 
by the wish of seeing your Highness rule 
the destinies of my country, I long for the 
moment when I shall be able to see you at 
Ham, were it only for a few hours, and in 
the hopeful expectation of being present at 
your deliverance, for which I constantly 
offer to God my most heartfelt prayers, 

I beg your Highness to accept &c. &c. 

CasTELLAN. 


A few months after this commu- 
nication, the Prince of Montenegro, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, for- 
warded to Prince Louis Napoleon 
the necessary powers to form a4 
company in Europe, and informed 
him that the Government by decree 
of January 8, 1846, had resolved 
that the canal connecting the two 
oceans was to be called the ‘ Canal 
Napoleon de Nicaragua.’ M. Mar- 
coleta, Chargé d’ Affaires of the Re- 
public in Belgium and Holland, 
went to Ham with instructions to 
sign a definitive treaty with the 
Prince. Presently we shall see 
how it happened that the projected 
scheme was not carried into effect 
by the Prince. 

A new phase in the captivity of 
the Prince sprang up suddenly by 
the news he received from Flo- 
rence, respecting the health of his 
father, the ex-King of Holland, who 
resided in Florence under the name 
of Comte de St. Leu. A complete 
invalid in a foreign land, the father 
of the Prince was much distressed 
at the thought of being alone and 
separated from his son, upon whom 
were centered all the feelings of his 
soul. The Prince, whose affection 
and sense of duty towards his 
father were extreme, felt acutely 
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the pangs of his situation, and 
regardless of any further considera- 
tion, made up his mind to carry 
out his resolves. 

In the month of August 1845 the 
Comte de St. Leu laid a request 
before the French Government, 
that his son should be set at liberty. 
To that effect he sent M. Poggiol, 
an intimate and devoted friend of his, 
to Paris, with letters for Messrs. De- 
cazes, Molé, and Montalivet, entreat- 
ing these gentlemen to persuade 
M. Duchatel (then Minister of the 
Interior) to comply with his re- 
quest. M. Poggioli having failed 
in his mission, immediately in- 
formed the Prince of the result of 
his application. In this emergency 
the Prince wrote to the Minister of 
the Interior, and declared that 
should the French Government 

t him the favour of going to 
orence to see his dying father, 
he would pledge his word of honour 
to come back and to put himself at 
the disposal of the Government 
on his being summoned to do so. 

The minister, after reading the 
letter of the Prince, promised to 
lay the matter before the Council 
of. Ministers, and requested M. 
Poggioli to call for the answer on 
the day appointed. 

‘Tell the Prince,’ said the minis- 
ter, ‘that I have laid his request 
before the Council of Ministers, 
who consider it is not in their power 
to comply with it, as no pardon 
can be granted that does not 
emanate directly from the Royal 
prerogative.’ Under these circum- 
stances the Prince resolved to 
write directly to the king, and on 
the 14th of January he accomplish- 
ed by this letter the greatest sacri- 
fice which filial affection could exact 
from him : 

January 14, 1846. 

Sire,—It is with the deepest emotion 
that I address your Majesty, to ask the 
favour of being allowed to quit France, if 
it were only for a very short time. 
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For the last five years, the happiness of 
breathing the air of my own country has 
been for me a great compensation for the 

of captivity, but the age and in- 
firmities of my father imperatively require 
my filial care. He has made an appeal to 
those who are well known for their de- 
votion to your Majesty, and I feel it my, 
duty to join my exertions to theirs, 

The Council of Ministers was of opinion 
that the subject is not within the limits of 
their decision. I therefore address your 
Majesty, fully sensible of the kindness of 
your feelings, and venture to lay my re- 
quest before your generous consideration. 

Your Majesty will appreciate, I hope, 
the step I take, which engages my grati- 
tude; and moved by the loneliness of 
an exile, who when on the throne deserved 
the esteem of all Europe, your Majesty 
will be induced to comply with the prayer 
of my father and myself. 

I beg your Majesty will accept the ex- 
pression of my deep respect. 

Napotz0n Louis BonaPaRTE, 


The king appeared to be pleased 
with this letter, and stated that he 
considered the guarantee offered 
by the Prince to be sufficient; but 
the ministers maintained their re- 
fusal, by resolving that in order to 
leave to the king the full and 
spontaneous exercise of pardoning, 
pardon should be deserved and 
frankly asked for. 

A few weeks after this communi- 
cation the Prince wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter : 


Ham : March 2, 1846. 

Dear Orsi,—Both your letters and papers 
duly to hand. I thank you very much 
for your zeal in executing my commis- 
sions. ; 

Now I must tell you what is going on, 
that you may report it to our friend.! 

We must acknowledge first and foremost 
that by nobody are you better served than 
by your own enemies. The fact is that, 
politically speaking, nothing could be more 
advantageous to me than what has taken 
place. No sooner was the refusal of M. 
Duchatel known to me, than I wrote to 
the most influential deputies. The conse- 
quence was, that the Chamber appeared 
sympathetically moved, and 32 members 
of the House, among whom were Dupont, 
De YEure, Arago, Matie, Abatucci, Odillon 
Barrot, Lamartine, and Dupin, met in a 
bureau to read my letter, and resolved that 
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Odillon-Barrot should be deputed to go to 
the king, who, while giving de Teau bénite 
de Cour, disowned formally his own 
Minister. Now I hope the matter will be 
taken up by the Deputies, with whom, at 
any rate, I have been corresponding. 

M. Thiers has also written to me a most 
amiable letter, in a political point of view, 
and I have every reason to be pleased, 
although my heart bleeds at not being able 
to go and see my father. 

Tell Lord M. on my part that Lord 
Londonderry has promised to speak of me 
before the House of Lords, and that I 
should feel happy if he would second the 
motion. 

I also should be very glad if you could 
find an opportunity of reverting to the 
shares,? and ask for the amount in cash on 
another document. 

Good-bye, my dear Orsi. Many affec- 
tionate things to Madame Orsi, and rely 
always on my sincerest friendship. 


P.S.—Could you let me know in a most 
authentic manner what is the insurance of 
a merchantman going to Lima by the Cape 
Horn, and the insurance of a similar ship 
bound to Vera Cruzin the Gulf of Mexico? 
What I ask is not very urgent, but I 
should like to have the most correct infor- 
mation about it, in order to ascertain the 
difference with reference to the ships 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, sup- 
posing a canal between the two oceans 
neing constructed. 


There was no other channel left 
to the Prince but to apply to the 
Chamber of Deputies, through the 
most influential members of the 
deputation. Messrs. Dupont, Arago, 
Lamartine, Odillon Barrot, and 
several others joined with the 
greatest zea) on behalf of the 
Prince. M. Thiers himself offered 
his influence to farther the views 
of the Prince ; but all this proved 
of no avail. No hope for the Prince 
to recover his liberty, not one 
chance left save—the escape! This 
bold attempt was fall of danger; 
there were many things to be 
dreaded in the event of its failing. 
Besides an increase in the severity 
of more stringent measures of 
precaution prescribed by the Go- 
vernment, there was the idea of 
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being ridiculed, which would as. 
omeliy have followed the failure of 
this most hazardous undertaking. 

The man who had boldly faced 
the danger of being shot at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne was’ actually 
trembling at the thought of the 
endless insults and mockeries that 
would have awaited him if re-cap- 
tured and brought back to prison. 
But his mind being made up to it, 
the following plan was concocted, 
as the most practical and safe in 
its execution : 

The Governor of the fortress of 
Ham was an honest and distin- 
guished officer, whose sense of duty 
was very keen, and of soldier-like 
strictness. His kindness to the 
Prince was manifested on various 
occasions. Every evening he used 
to play whist with the Prince, Gene- 
ral Montholon, and Doctor Connean, 
who were the Prince’s companions 
in his captivity ; but it would have 
been useless for the Prince to at- 
tempt drawing the Governor into 
any dereliction of his duty. 

The Governor was watchful, and 
never entrusted to others the care 
of ascertaining twice a day that the 
Prince was his prisoner. The first 
part’ of the Prince’s plan was to 
impress the Governor with a false 
security regarding the idea of his 
escape ; and to attain this object, 
he caused a great many letters to 
be addressed to himself (which the 
Governor was ordered to read) con- 
veying the contingency of an am- 
nesty for all political prisoners to 
take place next June. These letters 
coming from Paris, where both 
public opinion and the press were 
unanimous in calling for it, pro- 
duced the desired effect. The event 
of an amnesty was plausible, as new 
elections were to take place shortly 
after June, and the Government 
seemed anxious to secure them in 
their favour by every possible device. 
The next part of the programme 
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consisted in adopting a plan, simple 
in its conception and as much as pos- 
sible easy to carry out in its details ; 
but to understand how this could 
be effected, a description of the 
locality, and of other particulars 
relating to the regulations of the 
fortress are necessary. 

The citadel of Ham forms a 
square, and on each of the four 
angles is erected a round tower. 
The towers are connected together 
by narrow ramparts. There is only 
one gate, on the north-east side, 
which is protected by a strongly 
built square tower, made to corre- 
spond with a similar one on the 
north-west side. The ramparts on 
the south and east sides are sur- 
rounded by the canal St. Quentis. 
The river Somme is not very far 
from it. On both sides of the inner 
yard, there are two barracks built 
in bricks, at the farther end of one 
of them stands the prison: a sad 
looking, damp, low building, having 
close at its back the outward ram- 
parts which intercept both light 
and air. Such was the place where 
Prince Louis Napoleon was con- 
demned to spend the rest of his 
life. 

One of these ramparts became 
his whole world. There, in a little 
corner, he found sufficient ground 
for cultivating a few flowers of 
which he was very fond. There 
he could take his daily walks, 
thinking of his friends, and waiting 
for the delivery of his letters, 
which, although read by the Go- 
vernor before being handed to him, 
afforded him an indescribable gra- 
tification. 

The garrison of Ham was 400 
men strong. Sixty of them were 
always on duty at the citadel. There 
was besides a host of gaolers and 
warders, to whom the surveillance 
of the Prince was more particularly 
entrusted. The room occupied by the 
Prince during the firstfew days of his 
confinement was in a most deplorable 
state of repair. The ceilings were 
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perforated, the paper falling in 
shreds, the flooring broken to 
pieces, the doors and windows so 
shaky as to let the draughts of 
air through them ; but I must not 
omit to state, that owing to the 
many complaints and representa- 
tions made to the minister, the 
Governor was at last ordered to lay 
out 600 francs in repairs and pur- 
chase of the few things considered 
indispensable for the health of the 
Prince. The sum allowed for the 
daily expenses of the Prince was 
seven francs: a mean provision 
certainly for the nephew of the 
great Emperor, which shows by 
what feelings the Government was 
actuated towards him. 

The Prince at this time, when ar- 
ranging for his escape, had been 
five years a prisoner in the fortress 
of Ham. Thus, after the most 
mature consideration he made up 
his mind to adopt the simplest plan, 
which consisted in finding a pretext 
for introducing workmen into the 


prison, so that by finding an op- 
portunity of dressing himself in 
the garb of one of them, he might 
in such disguise go out of the gate 


of the citadel. Just as the Prince 
had decided to ask for some ur- 
gently required repairs in his room, 
the Governor brought him the good 
news that he had received orders 
from Paris to have the staircase 
and corridors painted and repaired 
at once. 

The Governor had never allowed 
the strictest precautions of surveil- 
lance to relax. The guard on night 
duty was always doubled, and onthe 
clock striking ten, the game of whist 
was invariably interrupted. The 
warders were constantly sitting at 
the bottom of the staircase : a pre- 
caution which the Governor himself 
never failed to ascertain, before 
shutting the outer door and putting 
the key in his pocket. The Prince 
was now watching every step, every 
movement of the two warders. He 
remarked that on certain days of 
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the week one of them was in the 
habit of going out to fetch the 
newspapers, thereby leaving his 
comrade alone for a quarter of an 
hour. It was most important for 
the success of the operation that 
this short space should be made 
available by drawing the attention 
of the warder to something else. 

The Prince had little or nothing 
to fear on the part of the sentinels, 
no escape being considered possible 
except by outside co-operation. The 
authorities had given strict orders 
to prevent people from approaching 
the fortress ; all persons allowed to 
enter the citadel were carefully 
searched, but everyone was let out 
without suspicion. 

The following arrangements were 
made in consequence: Charles 
Thélin, the devoted valet de chambre 
of the Prince, would ask for leave 
to go to St. Quentin foracab. It 
was quite natural and usual that he 
should go out. The Prince, in a 
workman’s garb, would go out of 


the same ry and at the same time. 


This plan the double advantage 
of giving Thélin the chance of 
drawing to himself personally the 
attention of the soldiers and war- 
ders, by playing with ‘Ham,’ the 
Prince’s favourite dog, so well 
known to the whole garrison; and 
moreover it gave Thélin the oppor- 
tunity of preventing anyone from 
going near the disguised workman 
as he crossed the large square to 
reach the gate. The repairs in the 
building had already been continued 
eight days, during which time the 
Prince had been able to ascertain 
the nature of the surveillance to 
which the workmen were submitted. 
He had remarked that on their 
arriving in the prison they were 
searched one after the other, first by 
a sergeant on duty, and then by the 
warders. In the evening, on their 
leaving the place, they were searched 
againjin the presence of the Governor 
himself, The Prince also remarked 
that a keen look-out was kept on 
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every workman loitering about in 
some isolated part of the citadel, 
but that no attention was paid to 
those who, in a natural and easy 
way, were going in the direction of 
the gate to fetch tools or materials. 

This proposed mode of effecting 
his escape was simple, but very bold. 
The Prince made up his mind to 
carry it outatonce. It was decided 
the attempt should be made in the 
morning, not only because the 
Governor was never up early, but 
that besides the advantage of hav- 
ing to deal with one guard only, it 
had also the advantage of affording 
the Prince the chance of catching 
the four o’clock train at the Belgian 
railway. 

Everything was ready for the 
23rd of May. Unfortunately, in 
one sense, the Prince was visited 
on that very day by some friends 
whom he had known in England, 
and whom he had expected long 
before, but he had the clever idea 
of asking one of the visitors to lend 
his passport to Thélin, which was 
readily complied with. 

We shall presently see how use- 
ful this passport was for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Early on 
the morning of May 25, when 
everything was calm and silent 
within the citadel, the Prince, Dr. 
Conneau, and Thélin were watching 
from behind the curtains of the 
window, the arrival of the workmen. 
It was most unfortunate that the 
only private of the garrison whom 
they disliked should be on duty 
that morning at the very door of 
the Prince’s prison. This man was 
exceedingly watchful, and never 
failed questioning the workmen on 
what they heard or saw in the 
prison. Luckily, however, on that 
day a review of the troops took 
— and the grenadier was ob- 
iged to join his battalion and to be 
replaced. The workmen arrived at 
last; they were all masons and 
painters, which was another source 
of disappointment, as the Prince 
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had made his arrangements to simu- 
late a joiner; but there was no 
time to be lost. 

The Prince at once shaved his 
moustache, which produced a very 
marked change in his appearance. 

He took a dagger with him and 
two letters, with which he never 

arted: one of his mother and the 
other of the Emperor. Both these 
letters the Prince always kept as a 
talisman. 

The Prince having dressed as 
usual, put over his waistcoat a 
thick linen shirt, then a blouse, not 
only clean, but well shaped. Then 
a blue pair of trousers, worn out 
seemingly by working. Over the 
first blouse he put on another, but 
a very bad one, an old apron of blue 
material, and a black long-haired 
wig with a greasy cap, which com- 
pleted the disguise. Both his 


hands and face were soiled with 


t. 
The Prince drank a cup of coffee, 
' put on a pair of wooden shoes, took 
in his mouth a clay pipe, and with 
a shelf on his shoulders, kept him- 
self ready to go out. At 7 o’clock 
in the morning Thélin called on all 
the workmen who were repairing 
the stairs to come and take the 
coup du matin (a glass of. wine). 
After desiring a servant to place 
wine and glasses on the table of the 
dining-room, Thélin rushed up- 
stairs to tell the Prince the moment 
had arrived to start. Thélin came 
downstairs again to meet the two 
warders, one of whom he drew a 
little farther in the corridor under 
pretence of having something im- 
ortant to say, and kept him with 
is back turned to the Prince, who 
was coming downstairs. The other 
warder, Dupuis, was still on the 
watch ; but owing to the book-shelf 
carried by the Prince on his shoulder 
being thrust between him and 
Dupuis, the latter was obliged to 
e a rapid movement to avoid it, 
thereby preventing the face of the 
Prince from being noticed by him. 
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The Prince stepped through the 
door into the yard without being 
noticed ; a workman was following 
him as if he wanted to speak to 
him; Thélin called him, and or- 
dered him at once to go to the 
dining-room to do a job there. 
On the Prince passing before the 
first sentinel he let his pipe fall from 
his mouth; the Prince quietly re- 
moved the shelf from his shoulder, 
picked up the pipe, struck a light 
and lit his pipe again, whilst the 
soldier looked at him, and then con- 
tinued his beat. Close to the door 
of the cantine he came near the 
officer, who was reading a letter; 
a little farther on a few privates 
were sitting on a wooden bench in 
the sun. The lodge-keeper was on 
the threshold of his lodge, but only 
looked at Thélin, who was follow- 
ing the Prince with the dog held 
by a string. The sergeant whose 
duty it was toopen and shut the gate 
turned quickly his looks to the sup- 
posed workman, but a movement 
the Prince made with the large 
shelf compelled him to make a step 
backwards. He opened the gate! 
The Prince was free! Thélin was 
following him very close. 

Between the two drawbridges 
the Prince met two workmen com- 
ing right upon him on the side 
of his face unprotected by the shelf. 
They looked at him very attentively 
as if they were surprised at not 
knowing him. The Prince acting 
as a man who is tired of carrying 
a weight on the right shoulder, 
whirled it round on the left one, 
and just as he was in terror of 
being questioned, he heard one of 
them say, ‘ Oh, it is Berthon !’ 

The attempt turned out to bea 
complete success. 

The Prince hastened to join 
Thélin on the main road leading to 
St. Quentin, where he was waiting 
with the cab he had hired the day 
before. As the Prince was about 
flinging away the plank off his 
shoulder, he heard a cab coming 
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from St. Quentin, which he let go 
by to avoid being remarked. He 
then jumped into the vehicle (an 
open one), shook the dust off his 
clothes; threw his wooden shoes 
into a ditch and darted away, him- 
self taking the reins to look like a 
driver. 

A few minutes had scarcely 
passed when they saw two gen- 
darmes coming out of the village 
called St. Sulpice, but they rode in 
the direction of Peronne before they 
came near the carriage. The five 
leagues which separated St. Quen- 
tin from Ham were rapidly accom- 
plished. Every time they changed 
horse, Thélin hid his face as much 
as he possibly could in his hand- 
kerchief, pretending to cough or 
blow his nose ; but notwithstanding 
his precaution, several persons knew 
him, and an old woman expressed 
her surprise at seeing him keeping 
company with a man so shabbily 
dressed. 

Before entering St. Quentin the 


Prince threw off his rough clothes, 
but kept on his wig, and on leaving 


the carriage followed the road 
which runs along the walls of the 
town leading to Cambrai, and wait- 
ing for Thélin, who had gone to 
M. Abric’s, the postmaster, to hire 
a chaise with two horses, in order, 
said he, to reach Cambrai in good 
time. He would leave there both 
cab and horse, which he would 
fetch on his way back. M. Abric 
being absent, Madame Abric did 
what was required with the greatest 
promptitude, and as she knew 
Thélin well, she made him accept a 
good slice of paté, which he pro- 
mised to eat very soon. This turned 
out to be most acceptable to the 
Prince, who made a good breakfast 
of it a little later. The Prince had 
been some time on the main road 
waiting for the arrival of Thélin, who 
had been detained longer than was 
anticipated. In the Prince’s anxiety 
of having missed him, he asked a 
passer-by whether he had met a 
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post-chaise on his way. ‘No,’ said 
he, and on he went. It was the 
Procureur du Roi of St. Quentin! 

At last the post-chaise came in 
sight, the joyful barking of the dog 
‘Ham,’ who was with Thélin, made 
the Prince aware of its near ap- 
proach. It was then nineo’clock P.M. 

Supposing the Prince’s escape 
could be known in the citadel at 
that moment, it was impossible for 
the authorities to take the neces- 
sary steps in the disorder attending 
such an event, without affording 
the fugitives sufficient time to be 
out of their reach. The post-chaise 
entered Valenciennes at 2.45 P.M. 
‘Your passport,’ asked the guard. 
Thélin exhibited the one which the 
Englishman had given to the Prince 
at Ham. ‘ All right!’ 

As there was no train for Brus- 
sels before four o’clock, the Prince 
felt tempted to hire another post- 
chaise to reach the frontier, but 
gave up the idea, as he remembered 
it would look suspicious to travel 
in such an unusual way. 

Both the Prince and Thélin there- 
fore waited as patiently as they 
could at the station, the eyes of 
Thélin being constantly turned to 
the only side whence the gen- 
darmes could come. ‘Ah! here is 
Thélin,’ said an old man in plain 
clothes. Thélin turned round, and 
to his great terror recognised 4 
gendarme, who had given up the 
service to fill a situation in the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord. The man 
asked how the Prince was, little 
dreaming he was so near him. 

At last the train came in, and 
they took their seats. 

The Prince soon reached Brussels, 
Ostend, and England, and arrived 
in London on the Derby Day of 1846 
(May 27). The Prince immediately 
came to my house. I hardly knew 
him when he entered the room, so 
great was the change in his appear- 
ance by the shaving of his mous- 
taches. Our first meeting was one 
of mutual joy, gratification, and 
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thankfulness, at the happy result of 
his bold attempt, to which the Prince 
warmly and gratefully insisted that 
I had mainly contributed. 

It was from his own lips that I 
received the details of his most 
wonderful escape. , 

No sooner was the Prince safe on 
the British soil than he wrote letters 
to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, 
and the French Ambassador. 

To the latter (Le Comte de St. 
Aulaire) the Prince wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 


London : May 28, 1846. 

Sir,—I come frankly to declare to the 
man who was the friend of my mother, 
that in escaping from my prison I never 
intended to repeat against the French 
Government the attempts that have proved 
so disastrous to myself. My only object 
was to see my old father again. 

Before making up my mind to have re- 
course to the last extremity—flight—I 
exhausted every means of entreaty to be 
allowed to go to Florence, giving at the 
same time every possible guarantee com- 
patible with my honour. All my solicita- 
tions having met with refusal, I have done 
what the Duc de Guise and the Duc de 
Nemours did under Henry the Fourth in 
similar circumstances. 

I beg you will make known to the 
French Government my peaceful intentions, 
and I hope that this declaration, utterly 
spontaneous, will have the effect of shorten- 
ing the time of captivity of those of my 
friends who are still in prison. 


N. L. Bonaparte. 


The narrative of the escape 
would remain incomplete if I did 
not relate what passed at Ham after 
the departure of the Prince. 

Dr. Conneau, whose devotedness 
to the Prince had filled his whole 
life, had undertaken the difficult 
task of making it appear, as long 
as possible, that it had not taken 
place. 

The very first thing he did was 
to shut the door of the bedroom, 
next to the sitting-room, where 
he had a great fire made, despite 
the heat of the day, alleging the 
indisposition of the Prince. At 
eight o'clock a.m., breakfast being 
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ready, the doctor ordered it to be 
laid in his own bedroom, the more 
so as General Montholon was also 
illin bed. Headded that the Prince 
had been taking medicine, and to 
convince everybody that what he 
stated was true, he manufactured a 
mixture of coffee and roasted bread 
with addition of a quantity of nitric 
acid, which being boiled for a few 
minutes, filled the rooms with such 
a sick-room odour as to give the 
warders the conviction there was no 
mistake about it ! 

The Governor soon came to in- 
quire for the Prince. 

The doctor said that he was 
rather better, and was taking a 
little rest on the sofa in the sitting- 
room. 

All went right until seven o’clock 
in the evening, when the Governor 
came again, and on the doctor 
telling him the Prince was better, 
the Governor said, ‘ As the Prince is 
better I must see him; I must 
speak to him.’ The simulated 
form of a man had been adroitly 
arranged in the bed, having what 
seemed to be his head turned to- 
wards the wall. The doctor called 
the Prince. Noanswer. Turning 
to the Governor, he said, ‘The 
Prince is fast asleep.’ The Go- 
vernor did not appear quite satisfied 
with this prolonged pantomime. ‘I 
will take a seat in the next room,’ 
said he, ‘ till his sleep is over. By 
the bye, how is it that Thélin is 
not back yet? The diligence has 
arrived and Thélin not here. 
Strange, very strange! Let us see.’ - 

The doctor rushed into the room, 
and coming out again, said, ‘ No, 
no, he is still sleeping ;’ but the 
Governor could stand this anxious 
suspense no longer. He entered 
the room, and pulling the bed 
clothes right off, discovered the 
trick ! 

* Good God!’ said he, ‘ the Prince 
is gone!’ 

The reader will easily imagine 
his state of bewildered distraction. 
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In the course of the next day the 
order came to arrest the Governor, 
the doctor, and all the warders. 
Doctor Conneau was handcuffed 
and sent to Peronne to be tried, and 
sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. Charles Thélin was 
sentenced by default to six months’ 
of the same penalty. 

The first thing the Prince did 
was to fulfil the sacred duty which 
had induced him to undertake such 
a daring adventure. The illness of 
his father making rapid progress, 
the Prince had no time to lose if he 
wished to bid his father a last fare- 
well. He applied for a passport 
to the Austrian Ambassador in 
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London, who was at the same time 
the accredited representative of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The 
passport was refused, on the plea 
that it was a matter concerning the 
French Government. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was solicited by 
various members of the family to 
grant the request, but he answered 
that he could not tolerate the pre- 
sence of the Prince twenty-four 
hours in the Duchy, owing to the 
French influence opposing it. The 
Belgian Government was sitill 
harsher, as it inscribed the name of 
the Prince among those who were 
condemned to extradition by the 
clauses of the treaties. 

Lonpon : March 8, 1879. 





RESIDUAL PHENOMENA. 


his Preliminary Discourse on 
I the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
Sir John Herschel remarks upon the 
importance of examining those phe- 
nomena of nature which are not 
wholly explicable in terms of any 
well-established theory. Instances 
of such residual phenomena, as Sir 
John Herschel terms them, are 
given in the discourse. 

Newton’s theory of comets, viz. 
that these bodies obey the law of 
gravitation while revolving in ob- 
lique orbits round the sun, appeared 
to account for the facts which had 
been noticed concerning the comet 
of Halley ; but the period calculated 
for Encke’s comet, on this hypothesis, 
was found to be rather longer than 
the actual, observed period, and, 
moreover, the duration of the ob- 
served period showed a small but 
regular diminution. Hence, New- 
ton’s theory, taken alone, was not 
sufficient to account for the facts. 
But inasmuch as Newton’s Law 
of Gravitation rested upon a sure 
and well-established foundation, the 
fact sobserved concerning Encke’s 
comet could not be regarded as 
disproving the law; hence these 
facts were to be explained by trac- 
ing them to the action of some agent 
either of known or of, as yet, un- 
known nature. 

The regularly diminishing period 
of Encke’s comet remained a resi- 
dual phenomenon, not contradicting 
the law of gravitation, but await- 
ing full explanation. 

A residual phenomenon is, then, a 
phenomenon which is not fully ex- 
Peat by any established theory ; 

ut at the same time it is not a 


phenomenon which is absolutely 
contradictory to any such theory, 
for if this were the case, the theory 


in question must perforce be aban- 
doned. 


Advances are made in natural 
science by a judicious use of hy- 
potheses. Facts are accurately ob- 
served, or are gained by exact ex- 
—, and are compared with 

acts ; inferences are drawn, and are 
compared with other inferences, 
until a good working hypothesis is 
attained. From this hypothesis de- 
ductions are made which must ne- 
cessarily prove true if the hypo- 
thesis be correct; the truth or fal- 
sity of the alleged factsis tested by 
an appeal to Nature; and so wider 
hypotheses are gained, each in turn 
being tested and tried by an appeal 
to facts, until, finally, that generali- 
sation is reached which includes in 
its expression so many and so varied 
phenomena that to it is given the 
name of a ‘law of Nature.’ 

But notwithstanding the sure and 
tried foundations upon which each 
law of nature rests, phenomena 
ever and anon become apparent 
which refuse to be completely ex- 
plained by any of these laws. Upon 
more careful examination, it may 
be found that such phenomena have 
been erroneously observed, and they 
may be brought under the applica- 
tion of a known law, acting, perhaps, 
in a peculiar and even unprece- 
dented manner. In such cases the 
phenomena cease to be residual 
phenomena. 

But, on the other hand, some of 
the observed phenomena may resist 
every attempt made to explain them; 
they may refuse to retire from the 
list of established facts, and at the 
same time refuse to find their full 
explanation in terms of any well- 
established law. But while so doing, 
these phenomena may also not be 
opposed to the law; they may not 
be contradictory to, but simply not 
wholly explainable by, any known 
law of nature. 
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Instances of the valuable results 
which have been obtained by the 
exact investigation of residual phe- 
nomena are numerous in every 
branch of natural science. One of 
the most striking is furnished by 
Newton’s investigation of the atmo- 
spheric velocity of sound. 

Newton showed that the velocity 
of sound in air might be calculated 
from certain theoretical considera- 
tions ; a rough measurement of the 
actual velocity gave him a number 
differing very considerably from 
that which his theory required. 
Later and more exact experiments 
failed to explain the discrepancy, 
but in 1816 Laplace gave an ex- 
planation of the seemingly excep- 
tional phenomenon, which not only 
sustained the theory of Newton, but 
also paved the way to the modern 
doctrine of the equivalency of heat 
and mechanical work. In the resi- 
dual phenomenon which was left un- 
explained by Newton lay the germ 
of one of the greatest advances 
made by science in recent years. 

Another striking instance of the 
value of residual phenomena is to 
be found in the history of Chemical 
Science. 

From his experiments upon com- 
bustion, Lavoisier concluded that 
the peculiar properties of acids are 
due to the presence of the element 
oxygen in these bodies. But an 
undoubtedly acid substance was 
known (muriatic acid) from which 
no oxygen could be obtained. Here 
was a residual phenomenon : a phe- 
nomenon not absolutely contradic- 
tory of the law, that that group of 
bodies called acids is characterised 
by the presence of oxygen, but cer- 
tainly a phenomenon demanding 
accurate investigation. Closer ex- 
amination might have shown that 
the acid supposed to contain no 
oxygen was not really free from 
that element, or it might have led 
to the adoption of a higher general- 
isation concerning the nature of the 
group ‘acids,’ or, lastly, it might 
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have necessitated an entire altera- 
tion in the terms of Lavoisier’s so- 
called law. 

Chemists, however, for many 
years contented themselves with as. 
serting that, as Lavoisier had pro. 
nounced oxygen to be the acidifying 
principle, and as muriatic acid was 
undoubtedly a true acid, this body 
must contain oxygen. But Sir 
Humphry Davy showed that an 
accurate examination of the residual 
phenomenon presented by muriatic 
acid, led to a more extended and 
more exact knowledge of the nature 
of acids, and necessitated a change 
in the prevalent views concerning 
these bodies, The views of Lavoisier 
were found to express a trath, but 
not the whole truth; fresh incite- 
ment was given to research, and 
fresh advances were quickly made 
in the knowledge of groups of com. 
pound bodies. 

But there is another way in which 
the investigation of residual pheno- 
mena may aid, and has largely aided, 
the advance of scientific knowledge. 

Phenomena, regarded as residual, 
have not unfrequently been shown 
to be completely explicable in terms 
of a known law; and thus fresh 
light has been thrown upon the 
modifying influence exerted on the 
action of the law by the conditions 
under which the law acts. 

The orbit of Lexell’s comet was 
accurately determined, nevertheless, 
the comet failed to appear at the 
proper time. Here, surely, was 4 
phenomenon which could not be 
explained by the law of gravita- 
tion alone: hypotheses, plausible 
and probable in themselves, were 
broached to account for the appa- 
rently exceptional phenomenon. 
But subsequent investigation showed 
that that appearance of the comet, 
from observations of which the 
orbit had been ealculated, was due 
to the disturbing influence of one 
of the members of the solar system 
(probably of Jupiter) whereby the 
comet had been dragged within the 
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limits of our vision, but that this 
visit to earthly spheres was alto- 

ther abnormal: the phenomenon 
presented by the visit of the comet 
was entirely explicable in terms of 
the law of gravitation. 

What could be more opposed to 
our ordinary notions concerning the 
effects of heat than the fact that 
water should be frozen in a red- 
hot vessel? But this phenomenon, 
apparently inexplicable in terms of 
any known law, upon exact investi- 
gation finds demonstrable explana- 
tion without recourse being had to 
the action of an unknown agent, 
The experiment is carried out by 
pouring liquid sulphur dioxide—a 
liquid which boils at a temperature 
lower than that of the freezing point 
of water—into a red-hot platinum 
crucible, immediately adding a little 
water, and quickly turning out the 
ice which is produced. 

Experiment shows that when a 
liquid is suddenly brought into con- 
tact with a highly heated smooth 
surface, vapour is evolved which 
surrounds the mass of liquid as it 
were with a screen through which 
the heat, radiated from the hot sur- 
face underneath, passes but slowly ; 
the liquid thus rests upon a cushion 
of its own vapour, and does not 
touch the hot surface beneath. The 
temperature of a mass of liquid in 
this (spheroidal) condition is lower 
than that at which the liquid boils. 
Now, as liquid sulphur dioxide boils 
at a temperature lower than that at 
which water freezes, and as imme- 
diately the liquid touches the heated 
platinum crucible it is partially 
vaporised, and the residual liquid is 
then floated, so to speak, upon the 
stratum of gas so produced, it fol- 
lows that so long as this condition 
is maintained, the liquid contents of 
the crucible are at a very low tem- 
perature, hence the temperature of 
the water coming into contact with 
this cold liquid is greatly reduced, 
and the water is frozen. 

Exact investigation of this phe- 
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nomenon, therefore, adds much to 
our knowledge of the laws which 
govern the vaporisation of liquids, 
and shows us these laws at work 
under peculiar conditions, while at 
the same time it brings the ap- 
parently exceptional phenomenon 
under the domain of a known law. 
Once more, the examination of re- 
sidual phenomena may be, and has 
often been, of immense service to 
science, in freeing naturalists from 
the tyranny of an established theory 
which has for long been regarded 
as of necessity affording a full ex- 
planation of the entire series of facts 
to which it is applied. 

The tyranny of orthodoxy is not 
unknown in science. The over- 
throw of that tyranny is one result 
of the investigation of residual 
phenomena. 

During the greater part of the 
eighteenth century the theory of 
Phlogiston was all prevalent in 
chemistry. According to this theory, 
when a body burns, it gives out a 
something called Phlogiston, the 
escape of this mystical something 
being the cause of the phenomena 
which attend the combustion. 

This theory accounted in a fairly 
satisfactory manner for the greater 
number of the observed facts. One 
little fact, however, was scarcely 
explicable by the Phlogistic theory. 
So far as rough measurement went, 
the weight of the burnt body ap- 
peared to be greater than that of 
the body previous to combustion. 
This residual fact was long over- 
looked, but the genius of Lavoisier 
forbade him to pass over so impor- 
tant a circumstance. By repeated 
and exact experiment, Lavoisier 
established the correctness of the 
residual phenomenon, and he showed 
that the phenomenon was inexpli- 
cable in terms of the commonly 
accepted theory. 

Modern research has taught us 
that the fact firmly established by 
Lavoisier is not absolutely contra- 
dictory of a modified Phlogistic 
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theory; but Lavoisier’s work ne- 
cessitated a thorough revisal of the 
prevalent theory of combustion, and 
prepared the way for great advances 
which have at last enabled us to 
reconcile his theory with that of the 
Phlogisteans in modified form. Had 
Lavoisier consented to overlook the 
seemingly little fact that a body 
after burning is heavier than it 
was before, chemical science would 
probably have been for many years 
compelled to submit to the thraldom 
of the Phlogistic theory, which, in 
its then accepted form, barred the 
path of true advance. 

When Galileo’s telescope dis- 
covered to the gaze of the astrono- 
mer the satellites of Jupiter, did not 
those in authority protest most ve- 
hemently against the residual phe- 
nomenon? Why? Because they 
saw that this phenomenon could 
not be made to fit into the accepted 
cosmical theories of the day: not 
only was it inexplicable in terms of 
these theories, but it was absolutely 
opposed tothem. Galileo, however, 
persisted, the phenomenon was 
more fully investigated, and the 
science of astronomy was placed 
upon a sure basis; the reign of 
mere authority in scientific matters 
was brought to an end, and Nature 
was installed as the supreme adjudi- 
cator in all matters of scientific 
inquiry. 

But the examination of residual 
phenomena may also help to free 
investigators from that tyranny 
which is exerted by a number of 
concordant results, all seemingly 
pointing to but one conclusion. 

If experiment after experiment 

ints to one conclusion, and if all, 
with the exception of perhaps a 
single residual fact, is in favour of 
this conclusion, it is hard to resist 
the temptation to ignore that fact, 
and adopt what, but for it, is ap- 
parently the true conclusion. But 
this method is not the scientific 
method. The fact must be ex- 
amined. It may be that the onut- 
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standing fact is finally reduced 
within the sphere of the previously 
adopted oon or it may be 
that a new hypothesis is suggested 
which explains this and all the 
other phenomena. 

The great Swedish chemist Ber- 
zelius carefully examined the pro- 
perties of the compounds of a newly 
discovered element ; he determined 
the chemical and physical charac. 
teristics of this element, to which he 
gave the name of Vanadium. The 
facts ascertained by the experiments 
of Berzelius formed a concordant 
series ; so far as these experiments 
extended, everything appeared to 
be in keeping with the conclusions 
arrived at by him. But it was after. 
wards noticed that the crystalline 
form of certain compounds of the 
metal Vanadium was different from 
that required by the commonly 
accepted and, as it appeared, well- 
established theories concerning the 
connection between crystalline form 
and chemical structure. The ex- 
amination, by Roscoe, of the re- 
sidual phenomena presented by the 
crystalline forms of the Vanadium 
compounds led to the astonishing 
discovery, that the so-called metallic 
Vanadium of Berzelius was really 
not an elementary body, but a com- 
pound of the true metal Vanadium 
with oxygen. This peculiar oxide 
presents most of the physical pro- 
perties of a metal; indeed, so metal- 
like is this oxide, that the presence 
in it of oxygen was entirely over- 
looked, even by so careful a worker 
as Berzelius. 

The researches of Roscoe threw 
a new light upon the chemical his- 
tory of Vanadium, and at the same 
time confirmed in a marked manner 
the law connecting chemical struc- 
ture with crystalline form. 

But, lastly, the study of residual 
phenomena may aid in freeing our 
minds from that fascinating, but 
surely erroneous, idea which a 
mere superficial acquaintance with 
natural science tends so much to 
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strengthen, viz. that Nature is, and 
indeed must be, extremely simple. 

The simplicity of Nature is a 
favourite theme with a certain class 
of would-be philosophers: it is a 
doctrine easily accepted, but a 
doctrine which has led to pernicious 
results. 

Extreme instances of the over- 
ruling power of this idea may be 
found in the fascination exerted 
over minds, even of the highest 
order, by numerical analogies, that 
are really baseless. The seven 
colours of the spectrum were sup- 

sed, even by the great master 

imself, to have some mysterious 
connection with the seven tones of 
music. The number of the satellites 
of Jupiter added to the single satel- 
lite of the Earth leaves but one 
satellite for Saturn, if the perfect 
number six is to be made up; hence 
Huyghens concluded that Saturn 
could have but one satellite. 

When chemistry emerged as a 
distinct branch of science from the 
superstitions and conceits which 
had so long overshadowed her, the 
line of demarcation between chemi- 


* cal and mechanical action was 


made clear and unmistakable. On 
this side were ranged all phenomena 
purely mechanical; on that, all 
phenomena purely chemical. Na- 
ture’s laws must be simple. One 
great fact was predicated of each 
class of phenomena—the distinction 
was a simple distinction. But as 
Nature’sfacts were more thoroughly 
searched into, phenomena were re- 
marked which tended to discredit 
the extreme simplicity of the di- 
vision into chemical and mechanical 
actions: those phenomena were 
passed by as too trivial for serious 
notice. But the residual phenomena 
at last forced themselves upon the 
attention of chemists; and one 
great result of the examination of 
these phenomena has been the dis- 
covery that the simple classification 
into chemical phenomena on that 
side and mechanical on this, was 
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too simple—was, in fact, an artificial 
classification ; that there is no sharp 
line of demarcation in Nature, but 
that a series of facts exists which 
bridges over the gulf formerly sup- 
posed to be fixed between the two 
sets of phenomena. 

The earlier study of biological 
science tended to show a great sim- 
plicity in the vital processes occur- 
ring among all living things; but 
the more advanced study of the 
same science has altogether over- 
thrown the simplicity of the ear- 
lier scheme. Certain animals, and 
classes of animals, seem deliberately 
to adopt strange expedients for re- 
producing their kind, as if to warn 
us against such hasty generalisa- 
tions. Howshould we have imagined 
the possibility of fertilisation for 
successive generations, of herma- 
phroditism, or of reproduction by 
fissure &c. being found among the 
methods which Nature adopts for 
replenishing the earth, had we con- 
tented ourselves with an examina- 
tion of the comparatively simple 
methods of ordinary sexual repro- 
duction ? 

The importance of residual phe- 
nomena is undoubtedly great; the 
difficulties which attend the study 
of these phenomena are likewise 
great. 

A phenomenon, supposed to be 
residual, may be found on closer 
examination to be fully explained 
by some known law, acting either 
under ordinary or under modified 
conditions. Before, therefore, at- 
tempting to find a new hypothesis 
which shall explain the residual 
phenomenon, it is necessary to de- 
termine the fact of the phenomenon 
being truly residual. Of course, 
if an explanation be found for the 
seemingly inexplicable phenomenon 
without the necessity of introducing 
a new hypothesis, a distinct step 
has been made in scientific advance. 
If, however, the phenomenon refuse 
to be explained by any known law, 
a new hypothesis must be found, or 
HH 
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the old must be modified so as to 
admit of an explanation being given 
for the hitherto inexplicable fact. 

Of the new hypotheses which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind, which 
shall be chosen? That which is 
clear and definite, and from which 
results can be deduced in a form 
which permits of their being tested 
by experiment. 

If such an hypothesis be found, 
it then becomes necessary to ask— 
Does this hypothesis explain facts 
other than those included in the 
special residual phenomenon under 
consideration? An hypothesis which 
explains, or seems to explain, an 
isolated phenomenon, but which 
does not include other phenomena 
within its grasp, or which does not 
lead to the discovery of hitherto 
unknown facts, may be a true hypo- 
thesis, but it is certainly one which 
must be accepted with caution, and 
only provisionally until a better be 
found. 

Finally, the new hypothesis must 
be in keeping with the well estab- 
lished laws of nature. An hypothesis 
which contradicts any of these, 
cannot be accepted, although it may 
explain the special phenomenon to 
give a reason for which it has been 
called into existence. 

The recent history of natural 
science furnishes many examples of 
the use of residual phenomena. Let 
me mention two only: one, in 
which an hypothesis has been sug- 
gested, proved, and adopted; an- 
other, in which the value of the 
hypothesis suggested is not yet 
finally determined. 

It is well known that plants 
derive their support from the air 
and the soil; that support consists 
partly of mineral, partly of vege- 
table matter. But the curious fact 
was noticed that the leaves of cer- 
tain plants frequently had adhering 
to them remains of insects or even 
entire insects. Following up this 
fact, Mr. Darwin and others have 
established the generalisation, that 
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members of more than one species: 
of plants derive their nourishment 
mainly from animal matter, and 
that these plants thrive better upon 
such food than upon the ordinary 
kinds of plant food. Thus another 
thread has been added to the bond 
which visibly connects the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. 

The chemical elements have long 
been regarded as truly elementary 
bodies, that is, as bodies from which 
no form of matter other than them- 
selves can be obtained. But phe. 
nomena presented by the spectra 
of certain of these elements seem 
almost inexplicable by the commonly 
accepted view. Mr. Lockyer has 
carefully examined many of the so- 
called elementary spectra, at tem- 
peratures varying from that of a 
gas flame to that of the star Sirius, 
and in order to explain the phe- 
nomena noticed, he has provisionally 
adopted the hypothesis that the so- 
called elements are really compound 
bodies. This hypothesis, whether 
eventually confirmed or refuted, 
suggests a large field for research to 
the chemist and to the physicist, 
from which neither can fail to reap’ 
most valuable results. 

The observed residual phenomena 
of Nature which yet await solution 
are many and varied ; every branch 
of scientific work presents its own 
list. Let me glance at a few, and 
they shall be chiefly chosen from 
those phenomena which are inves- 
tigated by the science of chemistry. 

That the molecules of the elements, 
i.e. the smallest individual parts 
which exhibit the properties of the 
elements, consist of yet smaller 
parts—or atoms—is undoubted. 
The generalisation holds, with few 
exceptions, that the elementary 
molecules contain each two atoms. 
The exceptions are exhibited by 
the elements Phosphorus, Arsenic, 
Cadmium, and Mercury, the two 
former being possessed of molecular 
weights four times as great as their 
atomic weights, while the molecular 
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weights of the two latter are equal 
to their atomic weights. No con- 
clusive explanation has as yet been 
given of this fact ; it remains a true 
residual phenomenon. 

Again, the atoms of the elements 
are possessed each of a certain 
definite binding power. Each is 
capable of uniting with a fixed 
maximum number of other atoms, 
but this binding power is not 
always completely exercised. Why 
does this power vary? How is its 
action modified by the conditions 
under which it is exercised? Can 
the known facts concerning the 
action of this binding power, or 
valency as it is called, be brought 
within the scope of any definite and 
workable hypothesis ? These ques- 
tions are to be solved by the re- 
searches of the chemists of the 
future. 

Once more, the properties of 
certain elements vary considerably 
with variations in the conditions of 
those elements. Oxygen, when ex- 
posed to the action of the electric 
discharge, is not split up into any 
form of matter other than itself, 
nor does it combine with any other 
form of matter, nevertheless its 
properties are largely modified. 
The molecular weight of ozone— 
the new form of oxygen produced 
by the action of the electric dis- 
charge—is known to be one anda 
half times greater than that of 
ordinary oxygen. But neverthe- 
less no complete explanation of 
the facts of which this special fact 
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is a representative, has yet been 
given. Allotropy remains a re- 
sidual phenomenon in chemical 
science. 

Many animal instincts, e.g. the 
curious instinct which prompts the 
cuckoo to lay a single egg in a nest 
not her own, connected as this in- 
stinct undoubtedly is with the 
similar but less perfectly developed 
instinct of the American Molothrus 
bonariensis, have not as yet been 
completely brought within the 
sphere of any wide generalisation. 

Why should the use of its sting 
inflict injury, if not death, upon the 
bee ? 

Why do variations in structure 
or function arise suddenly in various 
animals P 

These questions, and many ques- 
tions similar to these, await their 
full explanation. 

Science advances by slow but 
sure steps; she carefully propounds 
hypotheses, and carefully marks off 
those phenomena which these hy- 
potheses leave unexplained. She 
is aware that the phenomena oc- 
curring in that immense sphere 
assigned to her, are not always to 
be explained by one, but often by 
many hypotheses. Phenomenon is 
modified by phenomenon. Law re- 
acts upon law. All, she knows, is 
lawful, but all is not yet intelligible. 
With patience and sure faith she 
advances to the goal; the road is 
long, but the reward is great. 


M. M. Partison More. 


Campripce: March 1879. 





THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS AND MERCANTILE 
CORRUPTION. 


HE Lord Chancellor has not in- 
troduced his Bill to amend the 

law of bankruptcy a day too soon. 
Amongst the many signs of deca- 
dence and corruption which may be 
detected in the commercial spirit 
and customs of the country, few are 
more sinister than those furnished 
by the practical working of the ex- 
isting law. In spirit and purpose 
that law was undeniably good. It 
removed bankruptcy from the cate- 
gory of crimes, and provided effec- 
tually that a bankrapt should no 
longer be treated as a rogue, merely 
because he had ‘suspended pay- 
ment.’ Formerly, as even the 
ordinary novel-reader knows, few 
conditions were more miserably 
hopeless than that of insolvent 
debtors. At the mercy of their 
creditors in body and estate, they 
often lingered through a dreary ex- 
istence debarred from fresh endea- 
vours to redeem their position. 
Having once failed to pay, they were 
frequently deprived of all chances 
of making an honest living, and be- 
came degraded into the condition 
of helpless jail-birds. With the 
insolvent non-trader this was par- 
ticularly the case, and the hardship 
was great. When this last misery 
was not laid upon men, they 
nearly always suffered through the 
excessive charges of liquidation, 
through mismanagement of their 
affairs, or through delays and frauds. 
To be bankrupt was thus to be 
under strong temptation to play 
the rogue. It was often better to 
enter into league with the harpies 
who plundered the ‘estate’ in order 
the better to cheat the creditors 
and to save something from the 
wreck. Notwithstanding the op- 
pression which individual creditors 


might legally practise on debtors, 
the law was very ineffectual as a 
protector of the interest of the gene- 
ral body of creditors. Whether as 
an efficient discoverer of the assets 
of bankrupts, or as a cheap swift 
machinery for winding up their 
affairs, the bankruptcy laws in force 
up to 1861 were more or less a 
failure. 

In not a few respects the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts of 1861 and 1869 were 
a distinct improvement on their pre- 
decessors, and the Act of 1869 was 
especially humane in its provisions. 
The leading ideas pervading it 
were,consideration for the debtor and 
the giving of facility to the creditors 
for winding up insolvent debtors’ 
affairs cheaply and with despatch. 
Putting all kinds of insolvent per- 
sons on the same footing with re- 
gard to the law, three methods of 
dealing with their affairs are per- 
mitted under the present Act. In 
the first place, a creditor, or several 
of the creditors, may petition the 
court to have a certain debtor ad- 
judicated bankrupt; and if the court 
grant the petition, its official regis- 
trar at once takes possession of the 
insolvent estate. Within ten days 
the creditors meet and appoint a 
trustee or trustees. As soon as the 
court has confirmed such appoint- 
ment, the whole management of the 
estate is vested in the trustee under 
the supervision of the court. At 
best this is a somewhat expensive 
process, and hence the second pro- 
vision of the law, which is, that the 
debtor may himself make a motion 
to have his affairs arranged. He 
may do this in two ways: either 
by presenting a petition himself, 
praying for ‘ liquidation by arrange- 
ment,’ or by offering directly to his 
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creditors a ‘composition’ of so 
much in the pound. In the case of 
a petition for liquidation the prac- 
tical outcome is much the same as 
in the case of a creditor’s petition 
in bankruptcy. The estate of the 
debtor is handed over to the credi- 
tors, who appoint a trustee or a 
‘committee of inspection,’ by whom 
and under whose supervision the 
debtor’s affairs are wound up, and 
the proceeds of his belongings 
equitably distributed. The legal 
expenses are, however, rather less 
by this process, and it is there- 
fore usually preferred to the bank- 
ruptcy petition. The third method 
is the simplest and apparently least 
expensive of all, By it a debtor 
practically says to his creditors, 
‘Gentlemen, | have been unfortu- 
nate, and cannot pay you more than 
ros. in the pound (or 5s. or Is., as 
the case may be): will you accept 
this? If you do, I propose to pay 
itin two (or three or four) instal- 
ments, ranging between such and 
such dates.’ Should an offer of this 
kind be formally accepted by the 
creditors, or a certain majority or 
preponderance of them judged by 
the amount of their debts, their 
acceptance gives the debtor a release 
from all future claims on these 
debts just as effective as the formal 
discharge of the court. 

Such, in few words, are the 
leading practical features of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869. They 
indicate, amongst other things, that 
the law was evidently framed for 
honest men. The Legislature, by 
making these provisions, and by at 
the same time abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt where no evidence of 
fraud was visible, obviously came 
to the conclusion that the bulk of 
the traders in their dealings were 
honest men, who, when they did fail, 
failed through misfortune. It also 
assumed that creditors would natu- 
rally look keenly after their debts, 
and see that insolvent estates were 
well administered. Hence excep- 
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tional powers and privileges were 
granted to debtor and creditor 
alike, and an elaborate effort was 
made to enable debtors to pay what 
they could without undue suffering 
and loss, and to secure to creditors 
the cheapest possible modes of 
realising the property of insolvent 
persons thrown on their hands. 
Nothing, in short, could well be 
more theoretically admirable than 
many of the enactments of the pre- 
sent law of bankruptcy; and it is 
therefore all the more distressing 
to have to pronounce it an utter, a 
most humiliating and disastrous 
failure. Yet as the fact is, words 
could hardly convey a just apprecia- 
tion of the extent of its failure, 
Instead of being a means of good to 
debtor and creditor, the Act of 
1869 has been made a source of 
fraud, corruption, and general busi- 
ness demoralisation to a degree 
never equalled before in the history 
of the nation. 

The recapitulation of a few facts 
gathered from the reports of the Con- 
troller in Bankruptcy—Mr. Mans- 
field Parkyns—will enable us to 
prove the truth of the assertion, At 
first sight his figures seem to indi- 
cate that the benevolent intentions 
of the framers of the Act of 1869 
have been in great measure ful- 
filled. Out of a total of 60,196 
suspensions between 1870 and 1877 
inclusive, only 8,275 were actual 
‘bankruptcies,’ and no less than 
31,651 were ‘liquidations by ar- 
rangement,’ while 20,270 were 
‘compositions.’ The number of 
bankruptcies, mostly on hostile 
petitions of creditors, have never 
reached 1,000 in any one year after 
1871, notwithstanding the fact that 
the total number of tnsolvencies had 
almost uniformly increased since 
1870. The gross number of these 
in that year was 5,002; in 1874 it 
rose to 7,919, and in 1877 to 9,533. 
Within the same period ‘ liquida- 
tions,’ on the petition of debtors 
concurred in by creditors, have 
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risen from 2,035 to 5,239, and the 
number of compositions from 1,616 
to 3,327. As these two forms of 
dealing with insolvent estates are 
supposed to represent the cheap, 
humane, and expeditious mode of 
treating embarrassed or unfortu- 
nate men, these figures ought surely 
to afford matter for congratulation. 
Unhappily they do nothing of the 
kind. They, on the contrary, re- 
present the rapid growth of a 
system of reckless trading and fraud 
combined, such as the country was 
never to the same extent cursed 
with before in the whole course of 
its history. In the light of actual 
facts the steady increase in the 
number of liquidations and compo- 
sitions is nothing more than an 
indication of the increase in trade 
corruption and unscrupulousness. 
The old evil of the ‘trust deed’ has 
been revived under the new forms 
of the Act of 1869 in a worse 
guise than ever. This is how the 
facts stand, as summed up by Lord 
Cairns in the House of Lords on 
February 17: 


There has, my lords, been no return 
presented to Parliament for the year 1878, 
because it takes a considerable time to 
make it out ; but I have been supplied with 
the number of liquidations by arrangement 
and compositions for that year. For 1877 
there were 8,566, while in 1878 they had 
swelled to the enormous figure of 10,332. 
I will now ask your lordships to go a little 
beyond those numbers, and look to the 
amount. of money which has been sacri- 
ficed in these proceedings. Your lordships 
will find at the 29th page of the report 
some startling figures. For the year 1877 
the total liabilities which were presented 
under bankruptcy and liquidation by ar- 
rangement amounted in round numbers to 
20,000,000/. Now, what are the assets to 
meet those liabilities? They amount to 
within a few pounds of 6 millions; but 
from this a very large sum must be de- 
ducted, because your lordships must under- 
stand the figures in the shape of assets 
are merely the estimate made by the 
trustees at the time of the commencement 
of the liquidation, and, generally speaking, 
the experience of the Controller has been 
that these estimates are much too favour- 
able. From what comes under his notice, 
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he says that at least 25 per cent. must be 
struck off for over-sanguine estimates. We 
will, therefore, take off 25 per cent. from 
the 6 millions of assets. For the expenses 
of winding-up we must also take off a very 
large percentage. I am sorry to say that 
30 per cent. of reduction under this head 
is too moderate. But we will take it at 
30 per cent., which, with the 25 per cent. 
pomeey mentioned, reduces the 6 mil- 
ions of assets to less than 3 millions, 
against liabilities amounting im round 
numbers to 20 millions. My lords, that is 
not a pleasant state of things to contem- 
plate, and I am sorry to say that there is 
another unpleasant feature still to be de- 
scribed. The Controller tells us that he 
has made an estimate for the three years 
ending 1877 of the amount of bad debts 
arising from bankruptcy in this country. 
I question whether any of your lordships 
have ever considered ae the amount an- 
nually lost by bad debts in this country 
is as a whole. By this country I mean 
England alone. 1 am not speaking of 
Scotland or Ireland, and, moreover, 1 am 
only dealing with those cases which come 
to light either before a court or through 
the medium of an arrangement between the 
bankrupt and the creditors. Of course, 
therefore, I only deal with a fractional 
part of the whole of the bad debts which 
are made. There are an enormous number 
which have little or no assets to meet 
them, and we have no exact material to 
work upon. But where we have those 
materials to work upon in the case of 
England alone, and taking only those cases 
in which there is some property to meet 
liabilities, the Controller says he finds the 
bad debts occurring during the three years 
ending 1877 amount to 18 millions a year. 
And he says, very truly, that these 18 mil- 
lions represent a very considerable tax 
which the country must pay, because the 
price of articles is necessarily regulated in 
such a manner us to cover the bad debts, 
which consequently fall upon the con- 
sumers. My lords, if a tax of 18 millions 
a year were levied in another shape, I 
fancy there would be a considerable outcry 
against it, and yet at present, though 
falling every year upon some person or 
another, it passes unnoticed. 


That is a statement which opens 
a startling prospect to the mind’s 
eye, and everything that the Con- 
troller in Bankruptcy says intensi- 
fies the bad impression thus created. 
The increase in the compositions 
is certainly in the worst rates. 
Debtors are not ashamed to offer 
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less than 1s. in the pound to their 
creditors. Take the following table, 
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for example, given in the Con. 
troller’s return for 1877: 


Numsper or CoMPOSsITIONS AT THE FOLLOWING Rarzs: 


Not exeeeding Is.in the pound. ° 

Exceeding ts. and not exceeding 2s. 6d. . 
2s. 6d, and not exceeding 58. . 
5s. and not. exceeding 78. 6d. . 
78. 6d. and not exceeding 10s, 
10s, and not exceeding 15s. 
158. and not exceeding 20s, 


Total 


Exceeding 108.in the pound. 
Not exceeding 10s, in the pound 


‘The liquidations by arrangement 
are not quite so disastrous, still only 
9'66 per cent. of them pay more 
than 10s. in the pound, and 24 per 
cent. pay rs., or less, while 20°74 
per cent. pay from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
These figures imply not only a pro- 
digious loss to the community every 
year, but a prodigious amount of 
corruption as well. ‘ I cannot doubt,’ 
says the Controller, ‘that a 
majority of the 8,566 debtors who 
liquidated im the year 1877 did so 
greatly to their advantage, or that 
a general appreciation that debtors 
an liquidate their debts with but 
little personal or pecuniary incon- 
venience tends to greatly and con- 
tinually increase the amount of 
commercial immorality, insolvency, 
and loss to the public by bad 
debts.”! It is not difficult to dis- 
‘cover why this should be the out- 
come of an Act which is in many of 
its provisions most just and reason- 
able, but which is so entirely with- 
out just rigour. 

It, for instance, took no account 
of .the unquestionable fact that 
modern business has sunk more and 
more to the level of mere specula- 
tion. The trader goes by the law 
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of averages, and takes risk in all 
directions, trusting to the chances 
that a certain percentage only of 
these risks will turn out badly. 
Creditors have therefore entirely 
failed to exercise the powers of 
supervision which the Act of 1869 
puts into their hands. They have 
not time to go racing after a bad 
debt. A wholesale house in the 
City cannot be expected to trouble 
itself much about a petty trader in 
a provincial town owing it 5o0l. 
Rather than take any trouble the 
trifling sum will be written off as a 
bad debt. On the other hand, the 
recklessness with which trade is 
carried on induces a strong dispo- 
sition on the part of creditors on 
insolvent estates for large amounts 
to hide their losses. This dispo- 
sition sometimes goes so far as to 
cause large creditors of notorious 
failed firms to withhold their claims 
on the estate altogether, lest the 
disclosure should shake their own 
credit; and when it stops short of 
that extreme example of selfish 
sacrifice it is powerful enough to 
cause creditors to take the utmost 
precaution to keep things hidden. 
From these and other causes it 
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results that creditors of insolvents 
are, asa rule, extremely supine, and 
their being so makes the Act of 
1869 a positive boon to rogues of 
every type. If the forces designed 
to work it and keep its provisions 
wholesome are entirely lacking, 
licence naturally assumes the upper 
hand. 

There is no real check supplied 
by the Act outside the creditors in 
cases of liquidation or composition. 
Throughout, the assumption is that 
these will do their duty, that all 
debtors will be honest, and all paid 
trustees be the faithful agents of the 
creditors, who are supposed to ap- 
point them. But when the credit- 
ors are found to be supine, the Act 
at once offers a premium, as it 
were, on dishonesty on the part 
of debtors and trustees. In theory 


the latter are the servants of the 
creditors, but in practice they have 
become the servants of the debtors, 
and riot in uncontrolled power. 

An outline, imaginary only as 


to names and figures, but typical 
in all respects, setting forth one 
style of carrying out a ‘liquida- 
tion,’ may enable the reader to 
comprehend the actual state of 
affairs. A merchant, let us sup- 
pose, has made up his mind to go 
into liquidation—to fail. In order 
to pave the way for this important 
step and to make it easy, his first 
and most natural course is to make 
friends with certain of his more 
important creditors. If the man 
be shrewd he will probably do this 
by reducing his indebtedness to 
those firms with whom he has 
longest done business. While his 
‘credit’ is still good he can distri- 
bute his orders in new quarters— 
buying largely on credit from com- 
paratively strange houses, giving 
them a reference on his banker, 
and perhaps ‘ bills at three months.’ 
This successfully accomplished, the 
shrewd trader bent on insolvency 
may probably further secure his 
position by a few fictitious borrow- 
ngs from friends and relations. 
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He will give a sham mortgage on 
certain property to this one, and 
accept a bill or two for others, and 
soon. All these preparations com- 
pleted, he will be ready to ‘file 
his petition,’ and, with a view to 
do so promptly and comfortably, he 
either calls in a solicitor or ‘ places 
his books in the hands of Messrs. 
Smith & Co., accountants.’ Under 
the existing law, accountants and 
solicitors usually ‘ hunt in couples’ 
after bankruptcy cases, so it matters 
little which party the intending 
bankrupt calls on first. There is 
quite a distinct class of bankruptcy 
lawyers and accountants in Lon- 
don, and they scent the game from 
afar, and bear down upon a man 
at the first whisper of his financial 
distress with bids for his ‘little 
job.” The accountants and their 
lawyers have no sooner got hold 
of an intending bankrupt’s estate, 
than they immediately set to work 
to procure the proxies of the cre- 
ditors against the meeting which 
has to be held forthwith under the 
statute. These ‘proxies’ serve 
many purposes, but the most 
obvious one is the highly important 
powers which they place in the 
hands of the accountant. By 
virtue of these proxies, which 
supine creditors almost invariably 
give him, an accountant is able at 
the creditors’ meeting to bear down 
all opposition, to vote himself into 
the chair, to declare himself trustee, 
to appoint his own solicitor, and, 
if liquidation is resolved on, his 
own committee of inspection. While 
actually and in sober fact the paid 
servant of the insolvent debtor, the 
accountant can grant that debtor 
his discharge without any examina- 
tion of his affairs, can force a com- 
position of, it may be, 6d. in the 
pound down the throats of a few 
reluctant or recalcitrant creditors, 
and can admit without question 
‘proofs’ of all kinds of dubious 
debts. The prudent care of the 
debtor in putting ‘dummies’ on his 
creditors’ list for large amounts, 
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and in reducing his obligations to 
houses whose favour he wishes to 
keep, will nearly always suffice to 
give an accountant thus chosen a 
considerable majority in value votes 
at a creditors’ meeting, and may 
often enable sham creditors, debtor, 
accountant, and solicitors to combine 
for the purpose of perpetrating the 
most barefaced frauds upon the 
genuine creditor. That such frauds 
are perpetrated every day in the 
week is beyond all doubt. There 
is an increasing number of insol- 
vencies of this kind every year. A 
whole class of professional men has 
become more or less debased by 
this disgraceful kind of work, and 
commercial morality is rapidly be- 
coming a legendary tale. Nor does 
this history end here. Once an 
accountant has obtained possession 
of an estate in this fashion, he can 
play with it as he pleases. As a 
rule, at the first. creditors’ meeting 
everything is most rose-coloured, 
The debts are so much, and the 
estimated assets show a good divi- 
dend, possibly ros. or 15s. in the 
pound. Certain creditors, it may 
be hinted, will not really claim 
against the estate. Sundry doubt- 
ful assets are put down at extrava- 
gant values. Anticipations are thus 
most pleasant, and the resolution 
to give the debtor his discharge is 
proposed, and at once carried by 
the requisite majority represented 
by the accountant’s proxies. No 
sooner is this resolution confirmed 
and registered than the accountant, 
as trustee, is able to do as he pleases. 
He can bully creditors foolish 
enough to expect a dividend com- 
mensurate with anticipations. He 
can pay what he likes, when he likes, 
and for that matter pretty well keep 
what he likes. As his committee 
of inspection consists usually of his 
Own nominees, and sometimes of 
men so ignorant that they cannot 
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sign their names, the trustee has 
nothing to fear on the score of: 
charges or of dividends neglected 
to be paid. Creditors’ addresses 
may be lost, or if the amounts are 
trifling and not likely to be called 
for readily, the sending of an intima- 
tion may somehow be overlooked, 
and all the money thus saved is so 
much to the good for the trustee. 
Nobody audits his accounts, or 
asks him what balance he has over 
after paying dividends and law 
charges. Whether he taxed the 
solicitor’s bill of costs is rarely or 
ever inquired, and he is free to 
divide with his legal partner what 
percentages on fees he pleases. 
Often under this magnificent free- 
dom from control estates disappear 
altogether. Liquidation is decided 
on, and nothing more is ever heard, 
of them. It is gross impertinence 
to ask, in fact, and the majority of 
creditors never think of asking. 
They strike off the debt as bad, and 
try to recoup themselves out of 
higher prices charged or worse 
articles sold to those still able io. 
pay their way. It is estimated 
that at the present time liquidation- 
by-arrangement trustees under the 
Act of 1869 hold unclaimed balances 
amounting to from 2,000,000l. to 
3,000,000/., obtained mostly by 
the method above set forth, or 
through a certain sum being left 
over tor expenses, &c., after the 
declaration of a ‘final dividend,’ 
which sum, though not required as 
expenses, is quietly pocketed, 
Where no accounts are filed or 
accounted for, the opportunities for 
fraud are indeed endless ; and such 
is the laxity of business morality 
in this respect, that many other- 
wise honourable men quietly accept 
the situation and think nothing of 
retaining moneys not their own on 
pretexts that would never bear a 
momeot’s examination.? 


.* On this point the Lord Chancellor made the following observations in introducing 
his Bill: ‘Of assets amounting to something like six millions only half a million was 
in the hands of trustees actually amenable to the court; while, with regard to trustees 
holding five and a half millions, there is absolutely no jurisdiction whatever to call fo 
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Such, in brief outline, is the prac- 
tical working of the present Bank- 
ruptcy law under one of its most 
prominent phases. Liberty has 
become under it not licence merely, 
but riot and criminality. And it is 
fully worse with the style of in- 
solvency known as ‘compositions,’ 
for there the debtor is never really 
troubled by even such slender 
checks as paid trustees and lawyers 
may at times furnish. Sham 
creditors can figure on the balance- 
sheet submitted to the creditors’ 
meeting to any figure—property 
can be conveyed away under credi- 
tors’ very noses, and the trade of 
insolvency be made one of the most 
competency-creating trades in the 
country. 

This is a most distressing posi- 
tion of affairs, however viewed, and 
there is on every hand evidence 
that the business of the country 
suffers most grievously from its 
continuance. Did space permit, a 


number or two of this Magazine 


might be filled with examples of the 
curse which the present state of the 
law is proving to the country. 
Joint-stock companies can be made 
the instruments of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy as freely as the affairs of a 
private trader. Not unfrequently 
in the case of such the principal 
creditors turn out to be the ‘di- 
rectors’ of the concern, who come 
in and sweep up everything on pre- 
ferential or ‘ secured’ claims, leav- 
ing the ordinary creditor out in the 
cold. There is but one good done 
by the law as it now stands. The 
chances of successful rascality are 
so high under it, that it nourishes a 
growing disposition on the part of 
prudent merchants and manufac- 
turers to trade on a cash basis only. 
Could we be sure that this disposi- 
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tion would spread, and become uni- 
versal before ruin overtook the 
country we might say, ‘Let the pre. 
sent law stand;’ but, unhappily, the 
mischief which it causes far out- 
weighs this single good. While 
trade continues between man and 
man, and nation and nation, credit 
will continue to be given, and so 
long as credit is given it will be 
necessary to protect the public by 
legal enactments. 

The necessity of an amendment 
in the present law of Bankruptcy 
has long been recognised, and several 
attempts have been made to im. 
prove it, hitherto without success. 
Of late, however, bankers and mer. 
chants have had such bitter ex. 
perience of the splendid facilities 
for cheating which the law affords 
that a somewhat strong movement 
has been made in the direction of 
reform. Nearly fifty of the leading 
merchants and bankers in the City of 
London joined in a memorial to the 
Lord Chancellor at the beginning of 
the present session of Parliament, 
praying that he would do something 
to put an end to the scandals and 
crimes under which commerce lies 
groaning. So far as it went, this 
memorial was an important expres- 
sion of opinion, but it did not indi- 
cate very clearly what the signatories 
wanted. All that was definitely 
asked for was the creation of a 
Court of Bankruptcy presided over 
by a mercantile lawyer. 

The Lord Chancellor lost no time 
in bringing in a bill designed to 
remedy existing abuses, and to that 
bill we must now apply the test of 
experience as furnished by the fore- 
going outline of the actual state of 
affairs. There are three leading 
reforms rendered necessary by the 
present debased morale of the trad- 





any audit. 


The trustees are expressly exempted from audit, and they hold the money, 


responsible to no persons except the somewhat careless body of creditors who appoint 


the trustees. 


All the unclaimed dividends remain in the hands of the trustees without 
being in any way secured as they ought to be. 


In old times, before the recent changes 


in the bankruptcy law, the accumulation of unclaimed dividends in the hands of the 
court represented two, three, or four millions, and there is at present a large amount 
outstanding and unsecured with regard to which some provision ought to be made,’ 
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ing classes and of that class of 
professional persons from whom the 
bankruptcy trustee is usually se- 
lected. First of all, public morality 
and sound business credit demands 
that no kind of bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding shall be done in secret. 
Secondly, out of this arises the 
farther requirement that no insol- 
vent estate shall be wound up under 
the nominally exclusive control 
of the creditors ; and, finally, with 
special reference to joint-stock com- 
panies, the law ought to forbid 
absolutely that any director or 
official should figure as a creditor 
on the estate of the company with 
which he is connected, save and 
except for salary due. To these 
might be added a fourth require- 
ment, alluded to by Mr. T. R. R. 
Davison in an excellent letter, 
printed some six week ago in the 
Economist. It is that no marriage 
settlement, or other conveyance of 
property by a person engaged in 
trade, should be effective unless the 
terms of it were made public at the 
time when it was drawn up. An 
immense amount of fraud is, as the 
ease now stands, perpetrated by 
means of these settlements alone, 
and with impunity. One hears as 
a matter of course that ‘such and 
such a bankrupt is all right. He 
has settled a good round sum on 
his wife ;’ and so accustomed have 
we become to that kind of thing 
that we look on it as merely an 
indication of ‘smartness.’ To some 
extent, however, the first requirement 
would check this kind of theft, as 
any complete and systematic expo- 
sure of the practices of bankrupts 
would soon create a healthier public 
feeling, that would do more than all 
the laws of the land to put them 
down. Tested by the three leading 
requirements I have formulated, the 
proposals of the Lord Chancellor 
are far from being what the com- 
munity ought to have. This Bill 
contains many improvements of a 
sort, such as that requiring trustees 
ito hand over tothe Crownall balances 
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in their hands at the end of three 
years from the date of the bank- 
ruptcy, that forbidding canvassing 
for proxies, and that refusing a dis- 
charge to any insolvent person who 
has not paid 5s. in the pound. 
The improved status and enlarged 
powers of the Judge in Bankruptcy 
may also work well. So may the 

rtial re-enactment of clauses of 
the Act of 186: providing for the 
filing in court of a complete list of 
the creditors of insolvents. All 
these, and other excellent stipula- 
tions, however, may be rendered 
more or less nugatory by the power 
which is still to be left to creditors 
to deal with insolvent estates outside 
the direct control of the court. All 
experience proves that creditors do 
not, and will not, look after their 
affairs. Not only will they not look 
after them, but they often positively 
deem it their interest to conceal the 
trath. Incalculable mischief may 
thus frequently be caused by the 
mere fact that business is carried 
on by people long after they have, 
through hidden losses, become 
themselves thoroughly insolvent. 
In spite, too, of the attempt made in 
Lord Cairns’s proposed Act to con- 
trol trustees and to make ‘commit- 
tees of inspection ’ efficient, there is 
absolutely nothing to prevent abuses 
from growing up muchas before. The 
trustee or receiver appointed by the 
court in a debtor’s petition has it 
in his power to manipulate the 
supine creditors much as he pleases, 
and if he be superseded by another, 
appointed by the committee of in- 
spection, that committee is very 
likely to suffer their nominee to 
proceed in nearly all respects as 
trustees do now. He can pay divi- 
dends when and how he pleases, 
and get his charges allowed without 
real supervision. In short, except 
for the single stipulation that he 
must hand his unclaimed or un- 
distributed balances over to the 
Crown, he will stand in the new 
Act practically where. he does now. 
It is left for creditors to move the 
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court for the production of the ac- 
counts, a step they are rarely likely 
to take. This kind of legislation 
is altogether too ‘ permissive’ in its 
character, and if the real require- 
ments of the mercantile community 
are to be met, we must have 
something much more thorough. It 
is indeed very doubtful whether the 
whole of our legislation designed 
for the easy release of insolvent 
persons is not a profound mistake. 
The common saying is, that ‘ liqui- 
dation’ is much cheaper than ‘ bank- 
ruptcy,’ and in the case of honest 
persons it may be so. But I fear 
the mass of traders are far from 
rigidly honest in times of distress; 
and where the least play is given 
for dishonest practices, economy of 
legal charges may in the end prove 
extremely costly. It does actually 
prove so at the present time, and 
the proposed law will not much 
lessen costs, direct or indirect. 
What the community really wants 
above everything is protection from 
frauds, and if possible efficient pre- 
ventives of insolvencies, not nomi- 
nally cheap winding-up of insolvent 
estates. No winding-up machinery 
that could be devised would be 
really cheap, and it is not worth 
while to strain after cheapness at 
the expense of much more impor- 
tant aims. <A harder bankruptcy 
law would, I am convinced, tell 
greatly in favour of the honest in- 
solvent, who is at present con- 
founded with the rogue, and it 
would also serve as a check on reck- 
less trading. For these among many 
reasons, I would urge that the 
Lord Chancellor’s Bill be amended 
in the House of Commons, on the 
following principal lines : 

(1) Deeds of arrangement or 
composition with creditors should 
be discouraged, partly by raising 
the minimum of dividend for which 
the court could grant a discharge 
to ros, in the pound, 

(2) Whether an insolvent estate 
is ultimately to be wound up in 
bankruptcy or not, the court should 
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have complete control over the 
bankrupt’s affairs; and under its 
authority the debtor should be com- 
pelled to furnish a complete list of 
his creditors and the amounts due 
to them; such list to be properly 
filed in the court, and forwarded by 
post to the address of each indi- 
vidual creditor, one week before 
their first meeting. 

(3) No trustee should ever be 
appointed by means of proxy votes, 
since it is impossible that the abuse 
of such votes could be by law pre- 
vented. 

(4) No resolution of the cre- 
ditors should be binding which did 
not obtain the adhesion of a ma. 
jority of two-thirds of the num. 
ber, as well as of three-fourths 
of the value represented on the 
estate. 

(5) Committees of inspection 
should be superseded by an auditor 
of the court, since creditors never 
do inspect. Under this andit all 
trustees’ accounts should be made 
to pass, and by it alone their ex- 
penses should be sanctioned. This 
compulsory audit should also be 
made retrospective, involving the 
inspection of the accounts of every 
insolvency which has taken place 
within the last six years, and the 
delivery by trustees of all the un- 
claimed balances in their hands. 

(6) That the sum thus recovered, 
whatever it may be, together with 
all future balances, ought to be held 
by the Crown, for the joint benefit 
of both debtors and creditors. At 
the end of three years from the 
date of bankruptcy a Gazette notice 
of the balance remaining to the 
credit of any estate ought to be 
published, with the intimation that 
such dividends as remain unclaimed 
for another six months would be 
considered to have lapsed, and at 
the end of the year the balance 
should be distributed pro rate 
amongst the rest of the creditors. 
Should their claims be then satisfied 
and yet leave a balance, that ba- 
lance, less expenses, ought to be 
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handed back to the debtor, and his 
bankruptcy annulled. 

(7) In case of joint-stock com- 

nies, become bankrupt, no officer 
of the company ought to be allowed 
to act as receiver or trustee. The 
estate should be wound up exclu- 
sively under the control of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, and by a 
receiver of its appointment. This 
provision would in itself check an 
enormous amount of fraud. 

(8) All bankruptcy proceedings, 
whether in court or at meetings of 
creditors, ought to be public, and it 
should be entirely beyond the power 
of either creditors or debtors to 
hinder the fullest publicity from 
being given to the particulars of 
failures. More good would be done 
to the moral tone and to the busi- 
ness credit of the community by 
securing full publicity than by al- 
most all other provisions together. 

gth, and finally. The powers of 
trustees ought to be enlarged so 
that they could, without the in- 
tervention of solicitors, transact 
all the necessary legal business. 
Acting, as they should do in all 
cases, under the direct control of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, or of 
the County Courts, there ought 
to be no necessity whatever for the 
heavy charges which the present 
system entails through the employ- 
ment of solicitors. These charges 
have been, in short, maintained 
solely in the interests of the legal 
oe and the readiest way to 
ighten the costs of bankruptcies, 
especially on small estates, is to 
abolish this absurd and useless 
monopoly. At least five-sixths of 
the insolvencies which occur every 
year involve no legal disputes, and 
they could therefore be managed 
with the greatest ease by the trus- 
tees placed by the court in charge 
of the estate. A reform of this 
kind would not merely reduce costs, 
but tend at the same time to raise 
the standard of professional honour 
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amongst the class of accountants 
from which receivers and trustees 
in bankruptcy are usually drawn. 

These, in few words, are the lead- 
ing features of true Bankruptcy 
reform, and it need hardly be said 
that the Lord Chancellor’s Bill 
comes infinitely short of the require- 
ments here laid down. On some 
minor points his Bill, should it be- 
come law, will effect slight changes 
for the better ; but in all the essen- 
tials of true reform it is wanting. 
Under it, as at present, debtors will 
be able to play with their creditors, 
to make away with assets, to con- 
coct fictitious claims, to place their 
own nominees in charge, and gene- 
rally to carry on the reckless dis- 
honest game which is now under- 
mining the solvency of the whole 
community. It would do nothing 
to remove the scandals now sur- 
rounding the bankruptcies of joint- 
stock concerns, by which, in a va- 
riety of ways, inquiry is burked, 
and the deluded creditors or share- 
holders cheated out of their money. 
Had the Lord Chancellor even 
placed the winding-up of such 
companies under the supervision 
of the proposed new Judge in 
Bankruptcy, something might have 
been gained; but he has not done 
even that; and the consequence is 
that the designing rascals who 
control so many joint-stock con- 
cerns are free to select the judges 
least acquainted with mercantile 
affairs, before whom they can make 
away with property safe from detec- 
tion. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
such a delusive reform as this should 
be brought forward at a time when 
the country may be considered ripe 
for a real reform, and we hope the 
House of Commons will either 
amend the Bill in the right direc- 
tion or throw it out altogether. 
As it now stands, it is for the 
most part a mere patching of an 
old rotten garment. 


= OO 





MAURITIUS. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


T was not always so easy to get 
into Mauritius as it is at pre- 
sent. Now the magnificent steamers 
of the Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes start for the island, leav- 
ing Marseilles every fourth Sunday, 
and a day or two more than three 
weeks will land you at Port Louis. 
The cabins are beautifully fitted, the 
mattresses are ‘spring,’ which toss 
you up and down when ‘she pitches’ 
in a somewhat puzzling manner ; the 
baths are roomy, cut out of blocks 
of solid marble, and fitted with every 
requisite, and the feeding is high. 
Not a dinner without game, ices 
and creams, fish and salads, not to 
mention barley sugar towers, and 
desserts containing a perfect epi- 
tome of fruits of the tropic and 


temperate zones ; everything, down 
to the baggage-room, is well ap- 
pointed so as to meet the con- 


venience of the passengers. But 
for this three weeks’ Elysium you 
will pay about rool. 

Arrived at Port Louis, no sooner 
is the little red flag of the Pratigue 
officer hoisted than you are at liberty 
to take a boat and be off ashore. 

Formerly before landing it was 
necessary for a stranger to procure 
security for his good behaviour 
while on the island. This law was 
passed in 1817, and was put in 
force in 1829, when the town was 
flooded with an influx of low 
foreigners, and Government was 
enabled by calling on the securities 
to rid the island in a short time, 
and at no expense, of 329 persons, 
who, it was said, had refused to 
work, and abandoned their places 
of labour, crowding the public 
streets, and so on. Nor is it easy 
having once got to Mauritius to 
leave it again. Until lately it 


was necessary to advertise the in- 
tended departure for a certain time 
previous, and even now you can be 
detained by a creditor until you 
have settled with him, or can pro- 
duce a medical certificate to the 
effect that your health is in danger 
in case of delay. 

Once arrived, a stranger will not 
long remain in ignorance of the 
fact that the staple production of the 
island is sugar. The smell of it 
greets you as you pull ashore. On 
the quay gangs of Indians knee. 
deep in piles of it are shovelling 
it into bags. Other bags ready 
filled, looking like well-stuffed _pil- 
lows, are heaped in thousands 
along the wharf. Carts loaded with 
more are toiling through the streets. 
A goods train piled up with more 
passes screaming across the Place 
d’Armes. Brokers are hurrying to 
and fro with tin boxes or long paper 
horns full of sugar. Every other 
house is an office devoted to its 
sale, the shelves inside ranged row 
above row with sample boxes, round, 
square, oroblong. The newspapers 
literally bristle with advertisements 
of ‘ Batteries,’ ‘Pompes verticales,’ 
‘ Générateurs,’ Triple Effets, Wet- 
zells, ‘ Moulins 4 cannes.’ Probably 
the leading article in the same print 
will be devoted to an estimate of 
the year’s outcome in tons of sugar. 
The attention of ‘ Messieurs les 
Planteurs’ is directed to ‘ Une car- 
gaison de 200 (environ) Boeufs de 
Vohémar attendue par le “ Rachel ;” 
ces boeufs sont choisis par un con- 
naisseur ;’ or to an arrival of ‘mules 
de Poitou de grande taille, parfaite- 
ment dressées.’ The oxen are fine 
beasts, with enormous horns, im- 
ported from Madagascar principally 
to supply the markets with fresh 
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beef, the island being entirely de- 
pendent on exterior supplies; the 
remainder find their way into estates 
as draught cattle. 

The Poitou mules are splendid 
animals, and realise large prices— 
6ol. is about the average. A smaller 
mule is shipped from Monte Video 
in large quantities, and is readily 
soldat a much smaller price. These 
mules are sold by auction at the 
eslablishments of two livery stable 
keepers in Port Louis, and the scene 
at one of the sales is somewhat ex- 
citing. The mules, stiffand cramped 
from their voyage, are trotted about 
between two lines of buyers, backed 
by imps in the form of hideously 
ugly black boys, and half maddened 
by a big whip and the shouts of 
the auctioneer get vent for their 
feelings now and again by a fling 
out with their heels; and so the 
poor creature is at last knocked 
down, and the next on the list 
is brought out. The Monte Videan 
mules are often quite unbroken, 
and on the conclusion of the sale 
the poor beasts are fitted with 
new bridles, tied to the tail of 
a tumbrel, and hauled off to their 
proprietors’ estates. Some go along 
quietly, others kick and plunge, 
or fling themselves down and are 
dragged along, half-strangled, till 
the driver and his friends force them 
on their legs, only to repeat the 
same operation over and over again. 
Indeed the treatment of the mules 
throughout the colony is horribly 
cruel. The naturally stubborn ani- 
mal, half broken, is put under charge 
of an Indian driver, only recently a 
field hand, as ignorant of the man- 
agement of animals or of their loads 
as possible, and without a touch 
of compassion for the dumb brute; 
his only resource a whip with a 
terrible thong of raw hide, which 
he cracks with the noise of a 
musket, or a series of barbarous 
yells which he utters as he runs 
full speed beside his team. The 
planters complain of sore backs, 
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chafed flanks; mules which leave 
home sound and return dead lame ; 
still they suffer matters to re- 
main unaltered ; while, if the police 
lay hands on a more than usually 
bad case, the magistrate is content 
to let the driver off with an insigni- 
ficant fine. 

The landing place in Port Louis 
is on a quay, commonly called ‘le 
chien de plomb,’ which lies at the 
end of the ‘ Place d’Armes,’ a broad 
street, with rows of trees three deep 
on either side. At the other end 
stands Government House, a large 
wooden building, where the Union 
Jack will be floating if the Governor 
is in town. On the left of the land- 
ing place is the custom house 
wharf, and should the stranger 
arrive by the mail steamer he will 
find this crowded with people, all 
eagerly discussing the news about 
sugar brought by the mail. ‘ Sugar’s 
up, and they will wear smiling 
faces, and will crack small jokes 
as they hail a voiture de place, and 
drive off to breakfast at‘ La Flore,’ 
the Port Louis ‘Café Anglais.” 
‘Sugar’s down,’ and there will be. 
long faces and little mirth, and the 
groups will dissolve away one by 
one, the poor fellows putting up 
their parasols and tramping off 
through the glaring sun to their 
bureaux. 

Something like one-tenth of the 
sugar in the world is produced in 
Mauritius. 

M‘Culloch in 1858 put down the 
world’s produce at 1,250,000 tons. 
In that year the island produced 
about 126,250 tons. In 1862-3 the 
crop produced 165,000 tons, the 
largest quantity ever made in Mau- 
ritius in a single crop. These figures 
are independent of sugar made from 
beet or other sources besides the 


cane. The crop during the coupe just 
over is estimated at 125,000 tons. 
Of this the larger portion is ex- 
ported, the island consuming an- 
nually about 7,500 tons. 

Beet-root sugar can be classed 
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amongst the natural enemies of the 
cane; the very mention of its name 
in Mauritius acts like the wave of 
a red flag to a bull—a good year for 
‘beet’ meaning a bad year for 
sugar; a failure in the former crop 
will add several shillings to the 
price of a hundredweight of cane 
sugar, a difference which means to 
the planter a good income for the 
year, or the reverse. Beet sugar is 
encouraged by bounties by the 
French Government: hence its 
cheaper production, and its rivalry 
with cane sugar. 

Those neatly cut cubes we get at 
the French hotels ; that beautifully 
white lump, which does not sparkle 
as our hostess drops it into our tea ; 
those dirty, dull brown, delicately 
got up moist sugars, technically 
called ‘ pieces,’ are all beet—pretty 
to the eye, but deceptive to the 
taste ; there is no sweetness in them. 

The crop which an estate yields 
is estimated in pounds, and a 
planter will tell you that he ex- 
pects to make ‘ two million,’ or ‘two 
million five hundred,’ asthe case may 
be, meaning pounds of sugar. These 
again are French pounds, of which 
100 are equal to 108 English. The 
total crop of the island is estimated 
“in English tons. A very good year is 
reckoned if the canes give 150,000 
tons, but this is rarely reached. 
‘In 1875 the crop was only 95,000 

tons, the lowest on record. The 
- average of the years from 1866 to 
1875 was about 112,000 tons. 

It is difficult to give the number 
. of sugar estates in the island, as 
one proprietor more frequently than 
not owns more than one, but re- 
turns all collectively as his estate. 
The Royal Commission took the 
number as 223, the smallest in 
extent containing 129 acres to those 
. consisting of as much as 5,156 
acres. Very few of these are held 
by one proprietor, the French law 
requiring the estate to be divided 
upon the death of the parent among 
all the heirs. The effect of this law 
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tends much to forcing the sale of 
sugar estates upon the death of the 
original proprietor, and thus pro- 
perty of this description has become 
ulmost entirely commercial. There 
are still, however, a few old families 
in occupation of their paternal 
estates, and amongst these are to 
be found traces of old aristocratic 
and patriarchal tenure, but few of 
the estates are kept up in their 
original wealth and appearance. 
Time was when the proprietor of 
‘ Riviére Noire’ estate was known 
familiarly as ‘le roi de Riviére 
Noire.’ He drove into Port Louis, 
eighteen miles distant, in a carriage 
and four, and entertained the mess 
of the regiment quartered hard by 
in his own house. Now ‘le roi’ is 
dead, his estates are in other hands, 
his house, amid a wilderness of 
magnificent tamarind trees and 
garden shrubs, stands in need of 
paint, and is generally dilapidated, 
while the only member of the 
original stock remaining is an old 
lady of perfect manners, the air of 
ancienne noblesse clinging to her 
in spite of the ruin and decay which 
are her surroundings. 

An acre under canes produces on 
an average 2,500 lbs. ofsugar, though 
as much as 5,000 lbs. is obtained in 
places; 1,000 lbs. of canes is ex- 
pected to furnish 109 lbs. of sugar, 
and 1,000,000 Ibs. of sugar is 
roughly taken to produce 10,000). 
The sugar principally turned out 
is the quality called ‘ grey,’ and is 
shipped to Bristol or Glasgow to 
be refined. A large Glasgow house 
in this business has a branch in 
Port Louis, and a fleet of sailing 
vessels built expressly to trade 
between the two ports. They bring 
out heavy machinery, and return 
with sugar, a cargo often con- 
sisting of 3,000,000 lbs. and up- 
wards. White sugar is exported 
largely to Bombay and Australia, 
and is a very profitable article, the 
difference between brown and white 
sugar being caused by the addition 
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of water when the syrup is in the 
turbines, whereitrapidly crystallises. 
The water washes out the colouring 
matter, and the more added the 
whiter will be the sugar. The price 
of a hundredweight of sugar in the 
island varies from 20s. to 308.; a 
planter taking the lower figure as 
an average of what his crop will 
fetch would make a fair estimate. 
Large speculative operations are 
entered into by the Port Louis 
merchants, dependent on the prices 
in the home markets, and fortunes 
are lost and sometimes won on the 
arrival of the mail. The bags in 
which the sugar is exported are 
plaited from the leaves of the vacoa 
, aud are imported largely 

rom Madagascar; they hold about 

2 cwt. Each bag is required by 


law to bear in conspicuous cha- 
racters the name of the establish- 
ment and of the proprietor of the 
sugar. Sugar intended for New 
Zealand is packed in smaller bags 
to meet the requirements of the 


colonists. An export duty is 
charged on sugar at the rate of 
ate. per 108 lbs., and this trifling 
charge amounts to about 4 of the 
whole annual receipts at the custom 
house. 

The great ambition of a Creole 
is to become the owner of a 
sugar estate, and they are never 
weary of relating stories of the won- 
derful fortunes made by their pro- 
prietors, Unfortunately for them 
successful sugar planting requires a 
large capital, as the planter has to 
grow his canes, to make them into 
sugar, and to find a market for his 
produce when made, Indians, over- 
seers, mules, and guano on the one 
hand; expensive machinery, fuel, 
and skilled labour on the other, 
leaving but small margin for profit. 
Money, too, must be borrowed to 
pay the wages during the entre- 
coupe, when no sugar is being made, 
aud 17 per cent, is no very out- 
of-the-way price in the colony, 
Advances are made by some mer- 
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cantile firm, which undertakes the 
business based on an estimate 
of the growing crop at a rate 
of 12s. or 138. per 100 lbs. Asa 
set-off against this, the planter 
will probably be expected to buy 
his rice and supplies from the firm, 
and not unfrequently dispose of his 
sugar through the same medium. 
So merchants thrive and grow rich, 
while planters in rare instances 
realise and retire on a fortune, 

There is an instance not long ago 
when several capitalists put toge- 
ther 100,000], in hard cash, and 
started a new estate. They had 
every advantage which long resi- 
dence, knowledge of the business, 
popularity with their neighbours, 
and unlimited credit could give. 
The site was good, the soil was 
virgin, the railway ran close to the 
property, and yet more money was 
ound to be wanted before a cane 
had been cut. 

The very rich or the very poorman 
is the only one likely to make much 
out of sugar planting. The first 
can be content with a fair average 
return on his capital of 15 or 
20 per cent.; he has no need to 
borrow in the market at an exor- 
bitant rate, and he can afford to 
wait if the turn of prices for sugar 
is against him, 

The poor man has two courses 
before him, and the less money he 
has the more likely he is to succeed. 
The first of these is as follows : 

The principal bank in the island 
cannot by its charter hold sugar 
estates. But in the course of busi- 
ness many estates are constantly 
falling into its hands as securities 
against money advanced, and, con- 
sequently, the manager looks about 
him for a likely young man to work 
them in the interests of the bank. 
The likely young man having been 
found, the title-deeds of the estate 
are handed over to him in exchange 
for a mortgage on the property for 
the whole sum in which it is in- 
debted to the bank, which he exe- 

If 
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cutes and hands over simultaneous! 
with the receipt of the title-deeds. 
The bank of course stipulates to 
make the necessary advances, to 
keep the machinery in order, and 
the estate generally ‘going.’ The 
likely young man lives on the 
estate, he has no rent to pay, mules 
and ponies are found him, pro- 
bably an antiqne carriage taken 
over as a bad debt from the original 
proprietors ; poultry thrive upon 
next to nothing on the plants he 
stocks his garden with; there are 
fish in the river and game on the 
hill-side close by, and half a 
dozen willing poachers amongst his 
‘hands,’ so his larder is usually full ; 
while the Chinaman, whose boutique 
is in the camp, and who is driving 
a roaring trade among the Indians 
who inhabit it, is not likely to be 
importunate for payment about the 
few bottles of cognac or Bass’s ale 
consumed by his landlord. More- 
over, he draws a monthly salary as 
manager. In return for all these 
good things he is bound to pay the 
bank the interest on his mortgage, 
anything made above that sum 
goes into his own pocket; while if 
the crop fails and with it the in- 
terest, he fails too, and is no worse 
off than when he began. The bank 
is not hard upon its protégé, and a 
few good years will pay off the 
greater portion of the mortgage, 
leaving the likely young man in’ the 
eagerly sought position of a sugar 
planter with an estate of his own. 

The second way is by pur- 
chase. An estate is in the market 
for 40,000l.—the poor man raises 
5,0001, and pays it over in cash, 
allowing the balance to remain on 
mortgage. Should the year be a 
bad one, the most he risks is 5,000l., 
while he has the chance of making 
20 per cent. on the whole capital. 
He has, however, something to lose, 
while he has not a bank as an in- 
terested party to back him up in 
case of need. 

Sv large are the sums embarked 
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in sugar estates that not long ago 
a single planter was reported to 
have given up to a local credit com. 
pany estates worth three quarters 
of a million sterling. 

The increase in the price of labour 
has cut into the profits of late years 
considerably. Sugar now costs 
from 148. to 16s. per 100 lbs. to 
produce ; in former years this cost 
has been as low as 6s. For ex. 
ample’s sake I take an estate of 
1,200 acres. Of this 200 acres will 
be unproductive, the area of the 
camp, roads, woods bordering the 
river, and soon. 250 acres will be 
permitted to lie fallow so as to 
allow of that extent being planted 
with new canes, or ‘ virgin,’ as it is 
termed, each year. This leaves 750 
acres to cut. Good canes should 
average 3,000 lbs. of sugar per acre, 
giving 2,250,000 lbs. total crop, 
worth, at 208. per roo Ibs., 22,5001.; 
or, deducting cost of production at 
148. per 100 lbs., 6,7501. profit. An 
estate such as this would probably 
fetch 50,000l., the interest of which 
sum must be again deducted from 
the profits. 

This is when all things are 
favourable. But in the event ofa 
drought, excessive rains, a hurri- 
cane, an epidemic among the males 
or Indians, the same estate might 
easily yield no more than a third 
or less of the estimated crop, and a 
loss of some 8,000l. would be the 
consequence; the expenses always 
remaining the same. 

The terms used and the mode of 
setting about making a sugar estate 
are curious enough. The fields or 
cane-pieces, called carreaua, are 
divided off by roads, each carreau 
having a side as near 400 feet long 
as possible. : 

The ground is then cleared—é- 
savanné; that is, a space of about 
six feet wide and the length of the 
carreau is cleared of all the scrub or 
stumps, and a line drawn down the 
centre on which the canes are to be 
planted. This operation is repeated 
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till the whole field is cleared. The 
next step is to rélevager, which con- 
sists in throwing up all the weeds 
and stones, as well as stumps and 
boulders, which lie on the line to be 
planted on to the open space be- 
tween that and the next line, which 
is about six feet wide. In some 
rocky soils these walls are as much 
as six feet in height. This opera- 
tion completed, comes the trowage. 
Holes are dug some two feet apart, 
of regular dimensions, suitable for 
the reception of the lengths of cane 
eighteen inches long, from which the 
plants are produced. The distance 
between two holes is called Ja table, 
so fond are the Creoles of nomencla- 
ture. 

When it becomes necessary to 
plant fresh canes, the rélerage is 
rolled over into the space where the 
crop has recently grown, and the 
new holes are dug where it stood. 
These piles of stones, though un- 
sightly, are useful in retaining the 
moisture in the ground, which 


would otherwise escape by evapora- 
tion. Eight or ten pounds of ma- 
nure are now put into the hole, and 
on this the length of cane is laid, 
being covered up with a light layer 


of soil. Soon the young sprouts 
appear, as many as twenty or thirty 
from each hole, and the field puts 
on an emerald dress. 

The cuttings have often to be 
shaded by a bouchonne of leaves, as 
the sun’s rays are apt to wither the 
tender stems. After this comes 
netloyage ; then binage, or breaking 
up the surface of the soil to admit 
theair and moisture. Some planters 
throw up the soil round the plants, 
called buttée. Many of these opera- 
tions are repeated several times, so 
the amount of labour can be ima- 
gined which must be expended on 
an estate before the canes are ready 
for cutting. As many as 4,500 
holes are dug on an acre of ground, 
though even here planters differ, and 
some give as fewas 2,000. This, on 

€ 750 acres taken as an example, 
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gives more than three millions of 
holes to be dug, no small task of 
itself. 

In about eighteen months the 
canes are at their full growth, in 
height from eight to fourteen feet, 
and measuring from three to six 
inches in circumference. Then the 
‘arrow’ shoots up on a single slen- 
der stem several feet above the 
plume of leaves which terminates 
each cane. This is the cane flower, 
a delicate feather of silvery-purple ; 
and in a night the field is trans- 
formed into a sea of nodding purple, 
across which the trade wind passes 
in a series of graceful undulations. 
The ‘arrow’ soon withers, and its 
fall is a sign that the canes are ripe 
for cutting. Bands of Indians now 
attack the field, armed with long 
knives ; with one cut they sever the 
cane at its root, with another the 
top is sliced off, till nothing remains 
but a pile of ugly, knotted sticks, 
bent and crooked. These are stuck 
into mule carts and taken off to the 
mill to be crushed. These carts, 
which travel in long trains without 
an interval between the nose of the 
mule and the tail of the cart in 
front of him, are met with on all 
the island roads during the coupe, 
and form one of the nuisances of 
Mauritius. The cane-tops are tied 
in bundles and given to the mules 
as fodder ; and the ‘ trash,’ the dead 
leaves which lie about on the fields 
after cutting, is stacked into carts 
specially made for the work, till they 
look like so many animated hay- 
ricks moving along the road, and 
are carried off to the mill for fuel. 
What ‘ trash’ remains is set fire to, 
and the crop is over. Fresh shoots 
from the old roots soon reappear 
above the blackened soil, to grow 
up, flower, and be cut and carted 
off again. Formerly, before the 
soil became exhausted by over- 
cultivation, these ‘ rattoons ’ sprang 
up time after time without replant- 
ing, as many as fifteen crops having 
been cut from the original roots; 
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now three is as much as the planter 
can expect—a great addition to the 
expense of cultivation. 

A portion of the estate is left 
fallow, and planted with a certain 
kind of bean, ‘ assolements,’ as the 
planters call it. This seems to re- 
novate the soil in the same manner 
as the rotation of crops does in 
England. Traction engines, tram- 
ways, and wire tramways are 
largely used to convey the canes 
to the mill, the latter being espe- 
cially useful in bridging over the 
ravines with which many estates 
are intersected. 

Arrived at the moulin they are 
turned out on to an endless band, 
which takes them under the crush- 
ing mill, and so on through the 
whole process of sugar manufacture. 
Nowhere is this brought to greater 
perfection than in Mauritius: the 
machinery is magnificent, the sugar 
houses spacious, and arranged so as 
to allow of process following process 


in most admirable order ; high over 
the rest, surrounded by a railed-in 
platform, is the vacuum pan, bright 
copper, in which the syrup is boiled 
at so low a temperature as 130° 
to 150°, thus effecting a great 
saving in fuel, and permitting a 


more perfect crystallisation. At 
the end of the house farthest re- 
moved from the ‘ vacuum pan’ are 
the ‘ turbines,’ a row of a dozen or 
more circular machines, which re- 
volve with incredible swiftness, and 
out of which every five minutes or 
so the bright sparkling sugar is 
scooped and thrown on to a great 
pile of that already made. One 
sugar house I have seen is built 
of iron, with a circular roof, like 
Charing Cross Railway Station, and 
appeared as large as that building, 
though probably much smaller. 
The consequence of this perfection 
in manufacture is that the Mauritius 
sugars are of the finest quality, and 
almost unrivalled. In the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of London, 
Paris, and Vienna, Mauritius sugars 
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have invariably gained the first 

rizes. In the English market it 
is almost impossible to purchase raw 
sugar made in the colony, such is 
the demand for it on the part of the 
refiners. So greatis the proportion 
of saccharine matter in it, that it is 
said that the refiner will give back 
an equal weight of refined sugar in 
exchange for raw, the residue left 
after the process not only payi 
him a profit, but seninedeie le onde 
one of the most lucrative in the 
kingdom. 

In the sugar house of ‘The 
Vale,’ an estate belonging to an 
Englishman, there is an engine still 
working which was in the mill at 
the time of the taking of the island. 
It was made in France, and was 
bought with the estate by the father 
of the present proprietor. The en- 
gine is now only used for pumping, 
@ more powerful one being required 
for crushing, but the excellence of 
the workmanship is attested by the 
length of time it has been in use. 

Fuel is the great want of the 
planters, and whole forests have 
disappeared to supply their furnaces. 
In consequence, the rainfall of the 
island has decreased, and what rain 
does fall, instead of being stored up 
in the shady recesses of forest 
covered land, runs off at once into 
the rivers, and is drained into the 
sea. Whole districts, notably those 
of Pamplemousses and ‘ Riviére 
Noire,’ once famous sugar-produe- 
ing districts, are now almost abap- 
doned from the want of water. The 
average rainfall is about twenty 
inches in years of drought toseventy- 
five inches in rainy years; and of this 
latter fall one-half occurred in 4 
single month, March. Measures 
have now been taken by Gover- 
ment to restrain the felling of tim- 
ber: slopes above a certain angle 
and the margins of rivers must be 
respected ; but the damage has been 
done already, and years must elapse 
before any change for the better 
can be expected. 
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Still, cane-planting remains the 
passion of the island. Fruit, once 
abundant, is now scarce and high 
priced. Rice, arrowroot, manioc, 
yams, potatoes, cotton, indigo, were 
once the productions of this fa- 
voured isle. Now they have nearly 
all disappeared. The beautiful 
woods, rich in a tangle of gay 
flowering trees and gigantic Re 
nes, are now to be seen only in a 
few of the more rocky portions of 
the island. Naked stumps and 
rows of stiff canes represent them, 
and the few ‘tree ferns’ that re- 
main struggle for existence against 
their more carefully nourished 
neighbours. Even the avenues and 
prettily wooded environs of the 
larger country houses have too 
often been sacrificed in favour of the 
universal cane. One is tempted to 
ask cui bono? for there is not a 
Creole in the island but will shake 
his head mournfully and tell you 
that his petit pays is but a dube 
of its former beautiful self. The 
following list of land under culti- 
vation in 1870 is taken from the 
Government Blue Book : 
Waste and uncultivated 


' 155,947 
acres 1n crop 


145,289 
5,030 
4,874 
1,055 

482 
2,710 
23 

39, 109 
41,002 


Ps = 06 
Fruit and vegetables 
Tobacco : 
ME . -& (e. * <0 
Pasture 


The cane has sufficient enemies 
to contend against putting aside 


the elements. ‘Guardians’ have 
to be posted round the fields when 
the canes are ripening to protect 
them from thieves: monkeys come 
down in troops from their fastnesses 
in the mountains and destroy ten 
times what they eat out of sheer 
mischief; a planter told me that 
10,000 of these animals had been 
killed by his men on one estate 
alone; deer break through the 
fences and grow fat on the young 
cane shoots; rats are a serious 
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nuisance, and each planter is 
obliged to keep a staff of rat- 
catchers, who are bound to produce 
a certain number of ‘tails’ every 
morning, the sum total during a 
year being incredible. The ‘borer’ 
is one of the worst of all these pests. 
It is a boring caterpillar introduced 
about 1850 from Ceylon. It pos- 
sesses two powerful mandibles, and 
its mouth is further armed with a 
lance-like instrument, with which it 
pierces the flinty outside of the 
cane. Once introduced into a 
carreau it spreads with fearful 
rapidity, attacking the heart of 
cane after cane till the whole field 
is destroyed. The only remedy is 
to destroy the canes by fire. So 
disastrous did the ravages of this 
grub become that in 1856 a reward 
of 2,000l. was offered by the Go- 
vernment for a remedy, and in 1861 
the Indian ‘mainah,’ a species of 
starling, was introduced, and has 
now increased in a most marvellous 
manner all over the island, to the 
partial suppression of the ‘ borer.’ 

Another pest is the pow a poche 
blanche, or pou blane as the 
Creoles call it, an insect of the 
cochineal genus, and more of the 
character of a blight than an in- 
sect. This blight is of a snow- 
white colour, covered with long 
filaments, which have all the ap- 
pearance of cotton wool, and clings 
along the canes, or branches of the 
trees, in such numbers as to give 
the plant attacked the resemblance 
of being covered with snow. These 
little pulpy globules are armed with 
a sharp probe as long as their body, 
which they plunge in the young 
sap-wood, sucking away the life- 
juice of the plant. Their deadly 
enemies are the ants, which attack 
them in regular lines, ranning over 
them continually till the blight is 
tickled into disgorging the whole 
of the juice it has just robbed from 
the plant. 

There are many varieties of cane, 
each distinct in habit of growth, 
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yield of juice, liability to attack by 
imsects, and soon. Formerly those 
most commonly planted were bamboo 
or belloquet, now it has been found 
that these canes are more subject to 
the ravages of the borer than 
freshly-imported stock, and the dis- 
covery has led to the introduction 
of canes from New Caledonia, 
having such strange names as 
Tchiambo and Kavengery. 

The pride which a Creole takes 
in his estate is evidenced by the 
name he bestows upon his pet. 
Mon Réve, Mon Trésor, Bon Espoir, 
Mon Choix, Deux Bras, Riche en 
Eau, sufficiently explain themselves ; 
Austerlitz, Balaclava, Alma, Sebas- 
topol, and Solferino are tributes to 
national vanity; Cent Gaulettes, 
Yemen, Ville Bague, are local 
titles; Combo, Anse Jonchée, are 
not so easy of solution; while 
Stanley and Union Vale should 
belong to the United Kingdom, if 
they do not. 

A stranger visiting the interior 
of Mauritius will be startled by 
the ringing of bells long before day- 
light. These are attached to each 
estate, and have been rung from 
time immemorial to rouse out the 
labourers; but as a matter of fact 
the labourers pay no attention 
to the summons, and the time- 
honoured institution continues more 
from habit than use. 

Of late years the cultivation of va- 
nilla has been introduced, the high 
price of the beans attracting atten- 
tion. This was not always the case, 
when itsonly use was as a flavouring 
essence ; now it has been found to be 
of great assistance in silk dyeing, 
and the demand for it became much 
increased. It is a heavy, sluggish- 
looking plant, climbing up the 
sticks or trunks of trees near, while 
it is planted in a serious sort of 
way. The leaves are flat and thick, 
and the pods hang in clusters from 
the joints of the stems. The flow- 
ers have to be impregnated by hand, 
and great care is used in handling 
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and drying them. The pods are 
at first green, when dry they turn 
black, and if properly prepared 
exude beautiful needle - shaped 
crystals. Shade is absolutely 
necessary to the plants, and the 
circumstance is taken advantage of 
by the proprietors, who plant the 
vines in rows under the shrubberies 
which adorn their gardens. Thieves 
were not long in finding out the 
value of the beans, and for a time 
the new industry received a check 
owing to their depredations, until a 
law was passed containing the most 
stringent provisions for its protec- 
tion. 

Another industry, which bids fair 
to become extensive, is the manu. 
facture of rope out of the fibre of 
the aloe. The aloe grows in a wild 
state luxuriantly all over the island, 
wherever it is allowed to settle, so 
the raw material can be obtained 
for the carting. The leaves are 
four or five feet long, and the fibre 
obtained from them is as long as 
the leaves and of exceeding tough- 
ness. The rope in appearance is 
like manilla, beautifully white, 
while its strength is believed to ex- 
ceed the older and more expensive 
article. ‘ Ramie,’ a fibre-producing 
plant of silk-like fineness, is rapidly 
coming into cultivation, and appears 
well adapted to the soil and climate. 

Rum of a most inferior quality is 
distilled in a number of establish- 
ments, and the duty charged on il 
is one of the principal sources of 
revenue in the island. 

Port Louis is a large town, the 
streets running at right angles to 
each other, and the houses, with few 
exceptions, buii. of wood. These 
are of all sizes, from the double- 
storied mansion of an old Creole 
family to the shanty of the negro, 
of which the roof and most likely 
the sides as well are made out of 
the tin lining of packing cases 
soldered together. When one of 
these shanties blows away in 4 
hurricane, which they generally do, 
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these sheets of tin are rolled about 
the streets with a terrible rattle, 
frightening the horses, and seriously 
damaging any person they fall foul 
of. The larger houses are often 
surrounded with delicately worked 
trellises in iron, to which the 
brightest creepers cling in gaudy 
elusters. Golden bignonias, purple 
bourgainvilleas, lilac thumbergias, 
crimson ipomeas, and wax-white 
stephanotis, climb in wanton pro- 
fusion up the lattice work. In 
front are often a pair of cayenne 
palms, exceeding a hundred feet in 
height, their pearl-grey stems set 
off by the mass of pomegranate, 
guava, and other dark-leaved 
shrubs, between which again the 
blood-red poinsettia sparkles, al- 
most too bright to be natural. 

From the citadel, a fortress 
perched on a, hill in the centre of 
the town, the houses peep out of a 
sea of verdure, the streets cutting 
across the tree groves more like the 
alleys in a botanical garden than 
work-a-day streets devoted to heavy 
traffic. 

In most of the houses a piano 
will be tinkling, accompanying the 
voices of the ladies, who, sheltered 
by the open lattices from the glare 
of the sun and prying eyes, are free 
to give full compass to their fa- 
vourite pastime. Singularly happy 
in constitution, the Creoles are fond 
toa fault of the lighter amusements 
of life, music, dancing, flirting, and 
feasting. An officer who entered 
Port Louis with the attacking force 
was evidently struck with the same 
traits, for he records that ‘ the in- 
habitants receive foreigners with 
the utmost politeness and hospi- 
tality. Many of them are of the 
ancient noblesse families, who, 
weary of the scenes exhibited in 
their native country, have sought 
shelter and repose in this agreeable 
retreat. A great deal of cordiality 
and mutual and unaffected kind- 
ness exist in their society. The 
visiting hour is about eight o’clock 
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in the evening, and you take your 
leave at ten, unless invited to stay 
for supper. The supposed reigning 
vice is gallantry. And both sexes 
are passionately fond of dancing, 
an exercise in which they excel. 
The men are well made, and the 
number of elegant females is sur- 
prising ; they are remarkably hand- 
some, have a great deal of wit and 
vivacity, and are very engaging in 
their manners.’ And a former 
governor, alluding to the same love 
of amusement, averred that with ‘ a 
fiddle and a ham’ he could get the 
Creole population to do anything. 
Fétes and saints’-days are made 
into excuses for a holiday ; a mar- 
riage or a christening is safe to 
begin with a feast and end with a 
dance ; the opera is crowded. But 
of all popular amusements the an- 
nual races on the Champ de Mars, 
at the back of the town, far out- 
shine all others. Everyone who has 
written about Mauritius has said a 
great deal about the races. They 
are in fact the national holiday of 
the island, and the islanders are not 
a little proud of the spectacle. The 
racing is not first-rate, it is true, but 
the coup d’wil when they are being 
run, and the great open space of the 
Champ de Mars is full of Indians, 
is really unique and marvellous. 
The races were instituted by a 
Colonel Draper so far back as 1812, 
and have been run year after year, 
I believe, without a break, ever 
since: not a little proof of their 
popularity. The great prize is ‘ Le 
Maiden,’ for horses who have never 
won a race in the colony, and has 
been worth some thousands of 
pounds. The stakes were in fact 
valuable enough to attract horses 
from England, imported for the 
race, the consequence being that 
for some two or three years a single 
horse, the property of a confederacy, 
cleared the board of every stake 
worth having, and was afterwards 
sold to India or Australia at a most 
remunerative price. This state of 
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things worked its own remedy, and 
the stakes allotted to ‘Le Maiden’ 
were reduced below the sam which 
would make it worth while to im- 
porta horse. Besides ‘Le Maiden’ 
there are the Merchants’ and Ladies’ 
Plates, the Drapers’ Cup, and so 
on, the programme being spread 
over three days, every race except 
one or two being run in ‘heats.’ 
Little or no betting takes place; a 
lottery is sometimes held on the 
night before the race, but it has 
been discontinued of late. The 
jockeys are Indian boys from Cal- 
cutta, Malays from Cape Town, the 
local pet, and perhaps a sporting 
Creole who makes his ‘mount 

caracole on the eve of the race in 
front of the box which holds the 
beauty of the hour. Saturday, the 
last, is likewise the greatest day 
of the races, for no planter dare re- 
fuse his hands leave for this their 
annual holiday. From the most 
remote parts of theisland they come 
trooping along the roads, the men 
in front, the women, carrying the 
babies, behind. Allare gay as reds, 
yellows, and gold tinsel can make 
them; all smiling, laughing, and 
chattering; buying greasy sweet- 
meats at the road-side shops im- 
provised for the occasion, or taking 
draughts of cool toddy from the 
big bottles, each corked with a 
bright green banana leaf, which the 
old Indian is vending under the 
baobab tree at the hill top. On 
trudge the crowds on every road 
in the island, mile after mile, intent 
on the races which not one in five 
hundred will see. All night through 
the roads are thronged, and at day- 
light the view down any one of the 
principal roads which converge to- 
wards Port Louis is as of a river of 
bright colours flowing onwards. 
There is no noise or bustle. A 
merry, light-hearted crowd pressing 
on continually in the same direc- 
tion. At noon the scene on the 
racecourse is at its brightest, the 
sun showers down his rays, and 
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the vast space embosomed by 
rugged mountains is like a rolling 
sea of colours, massed together, 
and again breaking up to assume 
fresh form and beauty. 

The winner of ‘ Le Maiden’ will 
be wreathed with flowers, and 
bouquets will be flung at his suc- 
cessful jockey by tiny hands as he 
parades before the boxes. But then 
Mauritius is such a land of flowers, 
and its kind, good-hearted people 
have learned never to do without 
their favourites, and strew them 
under their brides or upon their 
graves equally, and the earth looks 
none the less beautiful for the kindly 
meant offering. At a special per- 
formance of the opera that even- 
ing there will be a loge set apart 
for ‘Le Jockey Club,’ the jockey 
who won ‘Le Maiden’ sitting in the 
place of honour, his head decorated 
with a wreath of flowers. 

With the races must be classed 
La Chasse as the favourite amuse- 
ment of Mauritius. Rich and poor, 
black and white, young and old, 
whoever can muster a gun does his 
best to be asked to a chasse, and to 
become a chasseur between the 1st of 
Mayand the 31st of August. To con- 
fess yourself not a chasseur is to lose 
considerably in social standing. To 
refuse the invitations is considered 
to be wanting in politeness. To 
avoid them is to lose the most pro- 
fuse hospitality. A large land- 
owner and proprietor of an exten- 
sive chasse is credited with the say- 
ing that ‘ Kings would give their 
crowns to enjoy la chassede Maurice.’ 
The sentiment is exalted, but: it ex- 
hibits fairly the feeling of a majority 
in the island. Deer, with an occa- 
sional wild pig, are its object; the 
former nearly allied to the Indian 
sambur, crossed with a similar 
species from Java; the latter were 
tame pigs run wild. The deer live 
in great numbers in the forests 
which still clothe the centre of the 
island ; droves of several hundreds 
will constantly be seen, early and 
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late, on the main road which crosses 
the mountain plateau near Curepipe. 
Sometimes a single stag accom- 
panied by halfa dozen does wanders 
to the sea coast or into the woods 
further inland. The plantations 
round the Governor’s seat at ‘ Re- 
duit’ are seldom without them. I 
have seen them at night on the road 
not far from Pieter Both, and have 
been near being pitched out of the 
dog-cart by the start the horse made 
to avoid them. The stags when 
full grown are noble beasts, with 
long black hair under their necks, 
and antlers of great size and 
spread. When the first horns ap- 
pear the young stag is called a 
daghé ; the second year, when his 
horns divide, he becomes a frois- 
cornichons ; the third year he is a 
premier grand bois; the fourth year 
he comes out as a gros cerf, the 
shooting of which is the final ambi- 
tion of every Creole chasseur; and 
it is very amusing to listen to their 
animated descriptions of the animals 
which have already fallen at their 
hands. At a chusse the game is 
driven by a line of beaters and dogs 
towards a circle of posteurs, who 
occupy posts pointed out to them 
and previously arranged by the 
giver of the chasse, and great 
anxiety occurs as to the position 
which will be assigned to indivi- 
duals. In French chasses everything 
is killed, does, fawns, and stags of all 
growths; in English ones every- 
thing less than a trois-cornichons is 
sacred. Both systems go to ex- 
tremes, the French by threatening 
to destroy all the game, the English 
doing the same thing by allowing 
the does to increase out of all pro- 
portion to the full-grown stags. 
The enthusiasm about the chasse is 
really marvellous. No sooner does 
the close season end than everyone 
is on the look-out for invitations. 
Sober merchants neglect their offices 
and take to cleaning up guns and 
making cartridges. Government 


servants would think themselves 
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hardly treated were leave refused 
to attend a chasse. Even the Gover- 
nor is taken out with his aides-de- 
camp, and posted gun in hand in 
the best ‘ post,’ in which he crouches 
uncomfortably for the best part of 
the day. 

Some of these invitations are 
headed by a rude lithographic sketch 
of the sport, others are quite plain ; 
all are in French, whether issued 
by English or not, and read as fol- 
lows : 

Mon cher Monsieur,—Nous chassons le 
jeudi 26 juillet courant; voulez-vous nous 


faire le plaisir de yous joindre & nous? 
Votre bien dévoué. 


Un mot de réponse ferait plaisir. 

The number of chasses in the is- 
land is limited, the possession of 
one giving to the proprietor the 
same sort of social distinction as 
the letters M.F.H. give to one ina 
hunting county. ‘Their possession 
is also a costly matter, as the most 
unbounded hospitality is exercised 
while the chasse lasts, the guests, 
often as many as forty or fifty, hav- 
ing to be entirely provided for by 
the host. Indeed, the genial, un- 
affected kindness which each guest 
meets with must always form one 
of the pleasantest recollections of a 
visit to Mauritius, 

In the depths of a virgin forest, 
surrounded by Nature in her wildest 
state, the party find a circle of com- 
fortable huts ready built for their 
accommodation. Servants are in 
attendance, the host is there to make 
you welcome, a buffet is liberally 
spread, whereat you can wash down 
the dust of the journey; the neigh- 
bouring river affords the coolest of 
baths, dripping ferns and huge- 
leaved water plants form a beautiful 
screen, and when the cool of the 
evening has set in you are more 
than ready for dinner spread in the 
‘hangar,’ where all sit down, headed 
by the host, to an excellent meal, 
washed down with still more excel- 
lent wine, and the evening is wound 
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up with songs or cards, the groups 
ot piqueurs and other hangers- 
on dimly visible as an audience 
among the plantain leaves. Next 
morning at daybreak, or before it, 
the excitable chassewrs are stir- 
ring, and sleep is impossible, so you 
turn out and dress in your shooting 
clothes, Norfolk jackets, knicker- 
bockers, and gaiters, for the night 
air is heavy with dew, and the 
wind cuts keenly across the neigh- 
bouring plain. Everyone as soon 
as dressed makes for the ‘ hangar,’ 
where the tables are spread with 
cold meat, bread, bottled beer, 
claret, and other comestibles, and 
hungry chusseurs are making hasty 
breakfasts, packing their haversacks 
with sandwiches, and filling their 
flasks. Outside troops of wild-look- 
ing men in picturesque rags are hold- 
ing the most extraordinary collection 
of dogs—hungry, lank-sided curs, 
half-bred foxhounds, lurchers, bulls, 
spaniels, worn-out pointers, all sorts 
are represented. These are the 
hounds which the small Creole pro- 
prietors round about keep on their 
own account, and are but too happy 
to lend on occasions like the present, 
their reward a post at the chasse. 
Our host has his own pack round 
the corner, ‘better bred, many of 
them imported foxhounds, but even 
these showing signs of deteriora- 
tion from climate. Hovering about 
are the piqueurs, queer nondescripts 
in toile bleue, with sticks for beating, 
and long knives, often old cutlass 
blades, with which they hack a path 
through the forest. At the door of 
the ‘ hangar’ are the chasseurs, their 
guns slung over their shoulders, 
dressed in every variety of costume. 
One of them came to a chasse, given 
to the Duke of Edinburgh, attired 
in puce-coloured velvet clothes em- 
broidered with gold, purple stock- 
ings, and patent leather pumps, but 
even the Creoles considered this 
overdone. In the centre is our 
host holding a list of the names and 
posts. This he reads out, each 
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chasseur answering to his name and 
stepping behind the pigueur who has 
charge of his band. The bands 
told off, the host mounts his grey 
pony and trots on down the path 
leading into the forest, the bands 
follow, turning to the right or left 
according to the direction assigned 
them. All is silence and expecta- 
tion. Mile after mile of forest is 
passed ; there is little life in its dark 
recesses: a few parrots, or the 
scream of some monkeys in the 
rocks, are the only signs of inhabi- 
tants. Now a tree gaunt and leaf- 
less will hang over the path, its 
branches strung with strange black 
things dependent from them. These 
are flying foxes, a species of enor. 
mous bat, and now and then one 
will detach itself from the branch 
and flap away into some other hid- 
ing place; spectral and weird are 
these creatures, their cries at night 
when fighting over a tree of fruit not 
unlike a chorus of whining babies. 

Streams of clear water running 
in deep gullies are crossed on trunks 
of trees felled across them ; avenues 
of travellers’ palms stretch like 
green cloisters on either side of the 
way; forest glades open out and 
disclose a line of wooded heights 
dotted with tree ferns; the clouds 
are scudding, and the trade wind 
blows cool and crisp. Presently 
an old stump is reached, and at a 
sign from the piqueur a chasseur is 
dropped; then a freshly-cut twig 
planted by the path-side indicates a 
second post, and another chasseur is 
dropped, and so on until the whole 
line is posted. 

Each chasseur has a native boy 
with him who carries his camp 
stool, umbrella, gun, ammunition, 
food and newspaper, for there are 
sometimes weary hours to wait, and 
it is just as well to be prepared. 
This the chasseur further does by 
building a screen of bushes round 
his post, behind which he places 
himself, and reliant on his boy to 
awaken him, probably goes to sleep. 
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Then the forest slumbers too, 
and the fall of a leaf sounds quite 
loud. 

Presently a cry is heard in the 
far distance, followed by the baying 
of a hound, and the sportsman 
wakes up, for the beat has com- 
menced, and the older and more 
wary stags have a way of stealing 
off at the first sound of the beaters. 

The silence becomes paipfully in- 
tense, the black boy’s eyes are 
bursting with eager looks, trying to 
pierce the thicket, the sportsman 
clutches his rifle nervously. There 
will be a crackle in the undergrowth 
anon, and half-a-dozen does trot 
across the open space, treading 
daintily, their noses in the air, their 
wide ears cocked forward. A move- 
ment of the chassewr and they bound 
away and disappear with a crash, 
leaving time for a pull at the flask. 
Now the bay of the hounds presses 
onwards ; a distant shot, another, 
and, as if by magic, a grand, black- 
maned stag is standing not twenty 
— away. He has stopped when 

e came to the open greensward in 
front of the post, and with head 
half turned and feet angrily tapping 
the ground, looks the picture of 
cautious hesitation. In front of 
him are his wives, treading so deli- 
eately that not the rustle of a dead 
leaf betrays their approach. A shot 
in the distance makes the stag start, 
and he stalks up grandly to his does, 
who open out to inclose him in their 
midst; then, a flash of fire, a sharp 
crack, and the noble beast is roll- 
ing over headlong, crashing madly 
through the framboise briars, with 
his death wound, dropping red, just 
behind his shoulder. In front of 
the chasseur a thin cloud of smoke 
is lifting, the sportsman clears his 
screen at a bound, and plunges his 
couteau de chasse deep in the stag’s 
neck, and so one more is added to 
the list of slain, to be totalled up 
when the day’s sport is finished. 
The meat is fair eating ; sometimes 
the haunch of a young stag with 
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plenty of fat will not compare to 
disadvantage with English venison. 

Luncheon over, a second towrnée 
is got up, and the proceedings of 
the morning are repeated. Then 
the rank and file take their depar- 
ture, and what may be called the 
‘house party’ sit down to another 
dinner, followed most probably by a 
small chasse on the next day. 

‘Camaron’ fishing is another pur- 
suit highly thought of in the island. 
‘Camarons’ are a species of cray- 
fish or fresh-water prawn which are 
plentiful in every river and stream 
in the colony. They are of a beau- 
tiful blue black, with claws set at 
the end of feelers quite out of pro- 
portion in length to their bodies, 
and a number of black legs which, 
when spread out at the bottom of a 
stream, give them something the 
appearance of great spiders. They 
measure as much as six inches in 
length, and a large one will turn 
the scale at a quarter of a pound. 
When boiled they turn a dark red, 
and are almost a universal dish at 
every Mauritian dinner party. They 
are in season during the summer, 
when the rivers are low, and the 
chasse aux camarons is made an ex- 
cuse for many a pleasant party in 
the woods. Ladies are indefatigable 
fishers, and add a charm to the par- 
ties by their presence. 

The mode of proceeding is very 
curious. Arrived at the river-side, 
generally a pretty English-mannered 
brook, twisting and turning in the 
usual vagrant fashion of brooks 
between high banks, the party are 
handed over to a score of old 
piqueurs, poachers, and guardiens, 
who have already got ready the 
fishing tackle. This consists of 
rods of thin bamboo six feet long, 
one end supplied with a slip noose 
made from the root of the wild 
indigo, which is stiff enough to re- 
main open in the water, while it is 
sufficiently pliant to run together 
with the least pressure. Pro- 
vided with one of these apiece, the 
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fishermen are taken to the water’s 
edge and planted in all sorts 
of queer positions over the likely 
pools: some astride of trees which 
have partially fallen, others on 
the shelving bank supporting them- 
selves by sticking their heels well 
in the soil here and there, wherever 
the water gives promise of ca- 
marons. The bait is manioc made 
into a paste and spread at the 
bottom of the stream. The paste 
is of the consistence of thin dough, 
and a portion of it is wrapped in a 
caladium leaf, lightly folded and 
dropped dexterously into the water, 
when it falls to the bottom carrying 
the paste with it, which gradually 
floats out and lies along the gravel. 
Now comes the period of expec- 
tancy. The glare of the sun on the 
water reflects the shadows on its 
surface like a looking-glass, and the 
eyes, weary of piercing the clear 
water, now rufiled by a puff of 
wind, fill with tears and see strange 
things, as if in a dream, under the 
water. Every stone is magnified 
into a. camaron, the bits of fallen 
sticks blackened by lying in the 
stream assume the shape of the 
creature’s claws, and the moving 
water adds life to the fancy. At 
last a camaron makes his appear- 
ance, crawling lazily, and begins to 
pull in the manioc with his claw. 
The old piqueur who is looking after 
you grows excited, and points and 
whispers. At the most you can see 
some black lines zigzagging along 
the bottom, and to catch the animal 
you must push the noose gently 
under his tail till it is over his 
middle, and then with a smart jerk 
secure him. Added to the difficulty 
of seeing him the camaron is cun- 
ning, and has a dislike to his tail 
being interfered with, and so plants 
it firmly on the ground and defies 
you to get the noose under it. An 
impatient movement and he is off 
with a rapidity quite astonishing, 
and each following attempt finds 
him more ‘touchy.’ But patience 
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will at length be rewarded, and with 
a final jerk the camaron is pulled out 
struggling violently, and is trans- 
ferred to a pot carried for his recep- 
tion. So the sport goes on ; camaron 
after camaron is persuaded to lift 
his tail, and pays the penalty in the 
pot, till the sun gets too hot and 
the camarons refuse to leave their 
cool holes under the bank. Then 
the chasseurs retire to the ‘ hangar’ 
for breakfast, and spend the rest of 
the day as best they can till the 
piqueurs come to announce that the 
game is feeding, when the party 
turn out and catch as many more 
as they can before night sets in. 

The charm of these parties lies in 
the romantic scenery in the midst 
of which they are held. The solemn 
woods, studded with the giants of 
the forest, the Tambalacoque, the 
Colophane, or the Bois Sagaye, their 
branches, towering high over the 
leafy undergrowth, hung with air 
plants and trailing creepers; tree 
ferns, tall and feathery ; travellers’ 
palms, like ladies’ fans spread ont, 
plumed with ragged leaves which 
rustle as if endowed with life; the 
deer browsing in the opening 
glades, the parrots chattering in the 
branches, the lizards, ruby and 
emerald, chasing each other on the 
banana leaves—all is so full of the 
enjoyment of life and luxuriant 
growth. And over all the still calm 
heat of the tropics, lulling to dreamy 
slumber: no wonder the Creoles 
under such a sky are indolent and 
live contented with to-day. 

Even their language is clipped 
short to save them the trouble of 
long words. Here is a specimen of 
one of their songs, which they are 
never tired of singing : 

Mamzelle Mimi mo bien content vous, 

Mais bien domage mo pére vous papa; 

Donne di ]’eau di sel, 
Donne di l’eau piment, 
Pour bousse so lis yé! 


Which, translated, means: ‘ Made- 
moiselle Mimi, I dearly love you, 
but great pity I’m afraid of your 
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; give water and salt, give 
hie =a chillies, to blind his 
eyes!’ 

A Creole’s usual answer to a ques- 
tion is ‘Si pas moi,’ or ‘Mo n’a 
pas conné,’ both of which mean, ‘ I 
don’t know.’ ‘ Mo n’a pas capave’ 
is another universal expression, 
meaning ‘I can’t do it.’ ‘Qui 
faire?’ ‘What for?’ ‘To oulé 
reste tranquille?’ ‘Will you be 
quiet ?’ are others equally common. 
‘To n’a pas bon pour narien,’ ‘ You 
are good for nothing,’ is one they 
are fond of when angry. ‘ Aié! oh 
maman !’ ‘ Good gracious me!’ and 
‘Matin!’ ‘Oh my!’ are exclama- 
tions which come in at every turn. 
‘Chumbo li,’ ‘ Lay hold of him,’ is 
said to be derived from tiens bien. 
Lozo is Creole for oiseau; most other 
French words being softened in the 
same manner. 

Highly superstitious, they are 
firm believers in magic—Le Petit 
Albert, as the book containing the 
incantations is called. Ata murder 
case in which I was interested the 
witnesses, principally Creole women 
of the lowest class, suddenly became 
dumb and refused to answer the 
questions, which they had done 
without hesitation on the first in- 
quiry. On examination it was found 
that these women, while seated 
round the courtyard of the courts, 
had been severally surrounded by a 
few grains of rice dyed red and 
yellow, and some dry twigs placed 
crosswise, and from that time re- 
mained dumb. The chief of the 
police, who was interested in the 
same case, found ove morning in 
his verandah a bullock’s skull with 
a lighted candle stuck in it, and a 
dirty bit of paper put underneath it 
covered with doggerel and smeared 
with red ink to represent blood, in- 
tended, doubtless, to frighten him 
from pursuing his inquiries further. 
One morning my own servants did 
not come in to call me as usual. 
On getting up I found them in a 
group outside, trembling and look- 
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ing askance at a number of leaves 
placed at regular intervals round 
the house, each containing rice 
smeared with red and yellow dust; 
and all the explanation I could get 
was that ‘ Master soon die now.’ I 
caught the culprits the same day, 
two discharged servants, who con- 
fessed to having paid a magician 
money to do me harm. A more 
natural cause for superstitious fear 
occurred after a murder was com- 
mitted on the high road close to my 
entrance gates. The body was found 
in the morning lying in the centre 
of the road in a pool of blood, and 
the aloes in the hedge were bespat- 
tered with more. The stains re- 
mained for months, and for some 
time afterwards not a Creole would 
pass the place, preferring a long 
detour to crossing that bit of high- 
road. 

The Indians are naturally super- 
stitious, and you will meet parties 
of them nearly every day on the 
road leading to a lake in the centre 
of the island, each party carrying a 
cock which they intend to sacrifice 
on the banks of the lake. 

The climate and the scenery lend 
themselves to these delusions. Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre, the author of the 
romance of Paul et Virginie, thus 
speaks of the island: 


In it there are ebonies and cinnamon, 
with others of various name and figure, 
enriched and varied by tufts of palms 
which rise above the rest, and whose tops, 
resting as it were upon the summit of the 
wood, give the appearance of one forest 
resting upon another. The creeping plants 
of divers kinds form alternately arcades 
of flowers and curtains of verdure. The 
groves dispense their aromatic odour; and 
in the season of their flowers, the pas- 
senger bears on his garments their delight- 
ful perfume long after he has quitted the 
shade of the trees on which they b!ow. At 
the close of summer several kinds of 
foreign birds arrive, by an incomprehensible 
instinct, from distant and unknown regions, 
and over a vast extent of ocean, to collect 
the grain which is yielded by the vegetables 
of this island, while they enliven, by the 
splendour of their plumage, the foliage of 
the trees, which are embrowned by the sun. 
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And an enthusiastic Creole writes 
as follows in one of the local news- 
papers published not six months 
ago: 

La, nouveau spectacle, et pour mieux 
voir, je reste debout. Voici Gibby, et 4 cdté 
la montagne qui sépare Moka des Pailles. 
Voyez ces immenses chaines de montagnes, 
voyez ces splendides foréts de verdure; je 
contemple cette grande nature vivante et 
je m'incline en pensant que je suis dans le 
voisinage des cieux. Je tourne 4 ma 
gauche. Voici Moka, cet Eden charmant, 
ou se trouvent réunis la villa du riche et 
Thabitation du pauvre. Moka sera bientét 
doté d'une ligne ferrée. Il ne manquait 
que cela pour compléter le bonheur des 
habitants de ce beau quartier. Voyez ces 
vastes champs de cannes qui ressemblent 
dici & de vrais potagers. 

Thus theirisland home has grown 
into its people’s hearts, and they 
never tire of telling you of its 
beauties. When absent, their 
thoughts are seldom far away from 
le petit pays, and should they die 
while away their last wishes are 
oftener than not that they may be 
carried back and buried under its 
soil. It is only now and again that 
a stranger discovers that he is 
living on an island, and that its 
people have been roaming round the 
circumference of that small spot 
throughout their whole lives ; their 
knowledge of anything beyond that 
weary water circle drawn from 
books or stories of travelled friends. 
An English gentleman holding a 
high Government post, who was 
born on the island, and had lived on 
it uninterruptedly for some fifty 
years, once said to me, as if men- 
tioning an event to be remembered, 
‘You know, I have seen a tiger; 
one came in a ship, and we went 
down to look at it.’ This is not 
so bad as the young lady of Indian 
birth, who had never left that 
country, supposing that the Queen 
lived entirely on hermetically 
tinned provisions. 

It always seemed so odd after a 
long journey of some twenty or 
thirty miles through the island to 
find that you had been travelling on 
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a circle, and that the hill you left 
behind you in the morning was 
somewhere in front of you in the 
evening. It has been remarked 
that the view from a ship at sea is 
very much like that which a person 
seated on a cork floating in a pint 
pot would have; and it is much 
the same sort of thing in Mauritius. 
Go where you will there is always 
meeting you in the hollows between 
the mountains the everlasting hard 
line of horizon, high up in the air 
as it appears, and the spectator 
a ina hollow within its circle. 

eople get into a habit of watching 
the mail steamer as she crosses the 
grey flat water which stretches to 
this line, their limit ; she is a link 
between themselves and all that is 
strange to them on the other side. 
The situation becomes terrible when 
an epidemic breaks out, there is 
literally no escape. Occasionally 
the isolation takes the form of a 
total want of some article in do- 
mestic use. I remember once a 
famine in petroleum oil, not a gallon 
was to be had, and the island was 
at once reduced to candles without 
the possibility of an alternative till 
a ship might happen to sail in. 

The recognised time for gaieties is 
‘between the mails,’ then nothing 
can occur. The mail has left with 
all the letters and invoices, and the 
mail will steam in with the home 
letters in ten days’ time; in the 
interval nothing short of a natural 
convulsion can happen, and so the 
time ‘ between the mails’ has been 
from time immemorial given over 
to gaiety. Everything is put off 
till then, and the habit has resulted 
in a system of procrastination 
which, fitting exactly into the lazy, 
easy-going Creole temperament, 
has made Mauritius one of the most 
unpunctual of places. 

Religious feeling is largely culti- 
vated amongst the female popula- 
tion, and the churches are always 
filled. The ‘Féte Dieu’ and the 
‘Féte des Morts’ are special days 
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all over the island ; the feeling which 
on the latter occasion prompts the 
friends of the dead to strew their 
graves with white flowers having 
spread to the English inhabitants 
equally with the Creole, and Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic alike 
on that day lie sleeping under 
white blossoms. The market 
on that morning is a beautiful 
sight—rows of bouquets are 
arrayed round the stalls, baskets 
full of lilies are for sale, roses 
white and blush strew the pave- 
ment with their petals, and around 
all press a throng of mourners clad 
in deepest black. The cemetery is 
crowded, every grave is decked 
with flowers ; a few lilies snatched 
from the nearest garden on the 
nameless mounds, bouquets and 
designs of stephanotis or white 
pomegranate on the marble tomb- 
stones. In the centre, the cross is 
buried half way up with wreaths, 
bouquets, and single flowers, scat- 
tered there in memory of the dead 
who lie elsewhere. There are 
strange monuments in this great 
western cemetery, strange even for 
a French burial ground. So closely 
lie the graves that to open one 
often disturbs those on either side 
of it. The space nclosed is a wilder- 
ness of headstones, broken columns» 
and mausoleums. The Frenchman 
of eccentric tastes has erected a 
square iron box of the size of a 
cottage, painted green. In front 
are handles which pull out a drawer 
each, in which a single coffin can 
be placed, when the drawer is shut 
and locked. Handsome vases 
stand on all the graves, many of 
them fastened down with iron to 
prevent their disappearance. It is 
told that an accident to a young 
girl whose dress caught fire while 
kneeling at a grave on which she 
had just placed lighted candles led 
to their disuse. Close to this sad 
spot are the graveyards of Chinese, 
Mussulmans, and beyond all of those 
criminals who have been executed. 
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Notwithstanding the number of 
murders committed in the island, 
these executions are rare, juries 
finding, if possible, an excuse for 
bringing in a verdict which entails 
death. The Creole counsel appeal 
to them in impassioned terms, 
telling the poor ignorant fellows 
that the criminal’s blood will be 
upon their head, and so the most 
cold-blooded assassins escape with 
imprisonment. Formerly murderers 
had their heads chopped off with 
a large knife in the Plaine Verte, 
now the scene is got through in a 
manner half French, half English. 
The criminal, with a priest and the 
bourreau in @ hideous black cloak 
with holes for his eyes, is conducted 
through the streets in a cart to the 
place of execution outside the 
cemetery. Here he is publicly 
hung, the bourreaw hiding along- 
side the body underneath the gal- 
lows until the cart arrives to take 
it away, when he slips in with the 
coffin under the black pall, and is 
driven off to avoid maltreatment 
by the crowd. For many years the 
bourreau was ‘Old Jack,’ a one. 
eyed man-of-war’s man, who might 
be seen any day digging in his 
garden close to the docks, and who 
escaped detection throngh the 
black cloak he was ordered to wear 
when employed by the police. 

The Féte Dieu is a different 
spectacle. An altar is erected at 
the top of the Champ de Mars, to 
which the Bishop, under a golden 
canopy, attended by his priests and 
by the leading Roman Catholics of 
the island, marches slowly. He is 
preceded by a brass band, and by a 
procession of young girls and boys 
more than a mile in length. These 
are divided into the various schools 
or convents which they attend. At 
the head of each party toddle a 
pair or more of infants dressed to 
represent some Scriptural character 
—Mary, Joseph, or John the Bap. 
tist—the latter with bare feet, and 
skins over his small and almost 
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naked body. These mites strew 
rose leaves as they go. Behind 
them comes the banner, supported 
by the favourite girl of the school, 
the gold cords held by others. 
After this comes a long string two 
and two, holding prayer-books and 
chanting. To keep the way clear 
a line of devout people walk on 
either side, singing too. There isa 
Chinese class, and they march along, 
headed by a wonderful French 
priest, who has lived so long in 
China as to be almost a Chinaman 
himself, and sings their hymns in the 
quaintest attempt at sacred music 
ever heard. The streets are hung 
with flags, and balconies are erected 

y with evergreens and well- 
dressed spectators. 

There is another of these religious 
spectacles common in the streets of 
Port Louis. It will be 3 p.m., and 
the hot sun is flaming over every- 
thing. The streets are almostempty, 
what passers by there are slouch 
along in the shade, if they can find 
any. Water seems an impossibility 
with the ground so thirsty; heat 
and stifling dust are on everything. 
Even the Chinamen in their shops 
have stripped to it, and doze like 
fat yellow pigs on their counters, 
The small black boys have given 
up sailing shavings in the gutter 
because the sun has dried up the 
water. A solitary sugar cart rom- 
bles along the centre of the street, 
its driver stretched, half asleep, 
under the awning which is spread 
tent-like over the bags. The mules’ 
heads have been hung with green 
branches in the morning, but the 
leaves hang down limp and dying 
now. The toddy seller under the 
banyan tree has gone to sleep for 
want of custom. Then in the dis- 
tance appears a small procession 
moving slowly along the pavement, 
—two figures, draped in white 
from head to foot, each with a tall 
thick candle in onehand. They do 
not stop to pick the shady patches, 
but come slowly on, turning neither 
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right nor left, their eyes bent on the 
ground, their feet squeezed into the 
tightest of blue cloth boots, and 
their intensely black faces gleamin 
again through the folds of their 
veils. Passers by step out of their 
way but take no further notice of 
them. They pursue their way 
soberly, never once raising their 
eyes, absorbed to all appearance in 
the solemnity of the occasion—their 
‘ first communion.’ 

The 24th of May is another great 
day in Port Louis. On it the Go. 
vernor gives a levée in honour of 
her Majesty, and all who can flock 
into town attend it. A guard of 
honour is drawn up in the court- 
yard of Government House, crowds 
of officials in all sorts of uniforms 
pass im and up the stairs to the re- 
ception room, the guns of the 
citadel fire a salute, and a merry, 
gaping crowd fills the large space 
before Government House. 

The Governor stands on the steps 
of the throne ; on either side of him 
are the bishops in their robes, the 
judges in scarlet and ermine, the 
chief military and civil officers. 
The aide-de-camp takes the cards 
one after another, and reads out the 
name of the person presenting it, 
when he advances, makes his bow, 
and retires. All classes are ad- 
mitted, anyone who can muster a 
card has a right to enter. A story 
is told of Sir Arthur Gordon, who 
when Governor was anxious to 
have all classes in his small 
dominions represented. Whites 
were there, and blacks were there, 
French and English, Hindoos, 
Arabs, the Mussulman high priest, 
and a Parsee, but no Chinese. So 
the Chinamen were hunted up by 
the police and ordered to attend, 
being particularly warned to bring 
their cards with them. 

The day of the levée came, and 
with it, obedient to command, came 
the Chinese in a beautiful old china 
group, and pausing in front of the 
throne made the most profound 
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kootou, at the same time producing 
each a well-worn pack of play- 
ing cards. It was the ‘ Heathen 
Chinee’ over again with the ‘best 
bower’ up his sleeve. 

A ball in the evening follows the 
levée, and great exertions are made 
to appear on the invitation list, 
which is tolerably elastic. Once a 
name appears on it the owner is 
asked year after year without ques- 
tion, a proceeding which gives rise 
to strange mistakes; an A.D.C. 
fresh to the island having been 
known to send a card to a man 
dead six months previously, or to a 
family whose misfortunes during the 
interval between two balls had 
planted them in the poor-house, 
from which unusual address they 
managed in some way or another 
to appear, leaving the ball-room at 
the close of the evening, and getting 
back whence they came without a 
question. 

The ball commences with a qua- 
drille d’honneur, in which his Ex- 
cellency and the leading members 
of the community dance, and great 
maneuvring takes place to be 
amongst the honoured eight. Sup- 
per is the feature of the night, and 
the scene when it is announced is the 
one least creditable to the manners 
and good taste of the colony. A 
tush of half-famished guests is 
made as soon as the doors are 
opened, partners are dragged in 
without the slightest regard to their 
dresses. Excited Creoles reach 
across at the dishes, or hack at the 
joints till they are spoilt, thé floor 
is covered with the débris, and as 
much good food is wasted as is 
eaten. They are, moreover, accused 
of pocketing something for to- 
morrow’s dinner, and the well-worn 
tale of the A.D.C. detecting a guest 
in the act of stuffing a boiled fowl 
into his coat pocket, and emptying 
after it the contents of the butter- 
bowl with the observation that he 
had ‘forgotten the melted butter,’ 
is said to have originated at one of 
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these feasts. In this matter of 
pocketing, I think the Creole has 
been hardly used, his weakness 
rarely going further than a handful 
of comfits or sweet biscuits for the 
little ones at home, a custom per- 
fectly admissible in French society. 

The opera is another favourite 
‘ distraction’ in Port Louis. A very 
fair company is usually engaged, 
and play French opera four times a 
week; until the last few years 
nothing but Grand Opera would be 
listened to, and the sight of a tenor 
staggering through five acts of 
Les Huguenots or Guillaume Tell with 
the thermometer above 90° was 
quite painful. Of late Opera Bouffe 
has taken root, and La Fille de 
Madame Angot or La Marjolaine 
can be seen played nearly as well as 
in most provincial French theatres, 
and considerably better than in any 
English ones. The theatre is a 
large handsomely appointed build- 
ing, fitted with the best stage ap- 
pliances, and dates back as far as 
1819. The boxes are a favourite 
place for the duskier ladies of 
fashion to display their charms in, 
which they do with a self-conscious 
superiority highly amusing. These 
dark ladies have a fashion of cutting 
the bodies of their dresses very low 
and perfectly straight across just 
under the point of the shoulder, 
and the dress being invariabl 
white, the appearance of the fair 
one is very like an egg with the 
top chipped off. The galleries are 
rather dark, and I can remember 
noticing our coachman sitting out 
the performance on a night when 
we had driven in to the Opera. He 
was a very black man, and from 
our box all that could be seen of 
him was his white cravat and arow 
of teeth, all the rest was hidden up 
in darkness. The servants are 
nearly all Indians, the coachmen 
and grooms often Creoles, as are 
the nurses, and the way they affect 
to look down upon their humbler 
brethren is often amusing. 

K K 
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Another excuse for a holiday is 
the Indian feast of Mohurrum, 
when each sect builds a ghoon, a 
structure of bamboo covered with 
glass and tinsel, and drags it about 
the town. The ghoon is accom- 
panied by men painted as tigers, 
their tails, which are enormous, 
being wagged by a second man. 
The whole affair is an imitation of 
the Indian spectacle which repre- 
sents the burial of the brothers Hos- 
sein and Hossan, and in Mauritius 
is called the ‘Yamse.’ Walking on 
fire and other barbarous rites are 
indulged in by the Hindoos in their 
temples. I had the curiosity to 
have one of their notices translated, 
and found it merely a list of 
festivals in such and such a one’s 
name for the benefit of the church, 
a name spelt Mansaniravellayadoo 
winding up the notice paper. So 
punctilious was the translator that 
he even put down the printer’s 
name and address, which was printed 
in the Marathi character at the foot. 
Though the Mahomedans are only 
31 per cent. of the Hindoos in 
the island, strangely enough the 
only Indian festival universally ob- 
served belongs to the sect in the 
minority. 

But for the true pleasures to be 
found in the colony, it is necessary 
to leave the stifling air of Port 
Louis and visit the interior. The 
railway will take you ina few hours 
to the beautiful bay of Maheburg, 
where the water is of every shade 
of green and blue, and the eternal 
waves are for ever beating against 
thereef. Filaos wave their mournful 
branches along the shore, and man- 
groves line the creeks with their 
fantastic roots. Shoals of mullet 
are jumping out at sea, the mulet 
volewr of the island; pirogues are 
busy putting out their nets, into 
which the fish are to be driven by 
cries, and blows with bamboo poles 
on the water. Seawards, the light- 
house on‘ The Fouquets’ is lighting 
up, and the lamps in the mess room 
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of the regiment quartered in the 
village are beginning to twinkle 
across the water. The air is damp 
and heavy, and when the trade 
wind drops the heat will be op- 
pressive; but the beauty and the 
silence of a night in the tropics 
creep on you with an undefined 
sensation, and these ills are for- 
gotten. Themosquitoes alone are at 
work, and give you not a moment’s 
peace. The ‘ Southern Cross ’ comes 
up, ‘Orion’ falls behind the raffia 
palms which skirt the graveyard, 
and still these little terrors of the 
night work on, and drive you at 
last out of the cool night air under 
the mosquito curtains in the little 
wooden cottage you will occupy. 
The music of the surf will be your 
sleeping draft, the chirping of the 
flying foxes and the scream of the 
curlew all the sounds to disturb 
you at Maheburg in the night. 

Of all the wonderful sights in this 
land of wonders there are none 
greater than the wonders of the 
reef when the tide is low. The 
ideas about coral which people 
have who have never seen it in 
its living state are generally erro- 
neous. They know it as a bean- 
fully white ornament under a glass 
shade, or in delicate pink branches 
in their jewellery, and they imagine 
living coral is like these. Their 
ideas are helped along by the com- 
mon misnomer of trees and branches, 
as applied to coral. I have never 
seen it in the South Sea Islands, 
but throughout the Eastern seas the 
most common variety takes a lami- 
nated form, not unlike the large 
fungi to be met with any summer's 
day in an English wood growing 
out of the older trees. Flat circular 
tables, of dingy brown, growing 
one over another with spaces under 
each. These attain a great size, 
extending for yards without a break, 
so that the bottom of the sea is per- 
fectly level. This kind is much 
sought after by the lime burners. 
Another species grows in detached 
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bosses like thick-stemmed plants 
which the gardener has trimmed 
round the top. These clumps grow 
out of the sand, and stand up in 
dull brown against the white floor- 
ing. A third pattern is spiked 
like stags’ horns tangled together, 
and is of a dingier brown than 
the first; its spikes collect the 
drifting weeds, and its appear- 
ance is consequently untidy. There 
are scores of varieties of corals and 
madrepores, but the three men- 
tioned are those which principally 
make up the mass which is ever 
growing under the still waters in- 
side the reef. 

At Maheburg the reef is distant 
seven miles from the shore, and the 
whole of this great lagoon is in 
process of filling up by coral. There 
are one or two holes, left capri- 
ciously, and a channel which the 
river has cut to the reef which it 
pierces in what is locally called ‘ a 
pass.” Everywhere else the bottom 
is only a few feet under water, and 
is always slowly rising. The va- 
rious corals, the patches of silver 
sand, the deep winding channel, 
lend each a tint to the water— 
sapphire blue where it is deepest, 
sea green with emerald flecks, or 
cerulean blue shot with opaline 
tints, in the shallows. The reef 
is a solid wall, shelving towards 
the shore, absolutely perpendicular 
towards the ocean, and varies 
in width from twenty to a hun- 
dred yards. Against the outer face 
the rollers rage incessantly. Swell 
follows swell, smoothly and regu- 
larly. There is no hurry, for here 
there is no shelving bottom to keep 
them back. On they come, sepa- 
rating their ink-blue masses from 
the tumble of the ocean, rear- 
ing aloft their crests, like live 
things anxious to try their strength, 
and fall with a roar on its edge 
as it stands up to meet them. 
You can stand within a few 
feet of the practically bottomless 
sea and watch them tumble, with 
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the water no farther than your 
knees, as the surge of their onward 
rush carries across the reef. To 
stand so and watch them coming 
on appears, to one unused to the 
sight, to court destruction; the 
wave is so vast, its crest rising 
higher as it advances shuts out the 
sea beyond, nothing can be seen 
but a wall of water rolling on ; its 
strength is so apparent, so irre- 
sistible, and the pause it appears to 
take as the top curls over seems to 
check your breath. The rocks and 
lumps of dead coral with which 
storms have strewed the reef are 
high and dry; the pools of limpid 
water in the holes sink down and 
drain away, their surface glassy, 
and their depths full of colour and 
strange-shaped living things, then 
the roller breaks and sends a surge 
of water hissing by, and the reef 
has sank beneath the foam and 
bubbling water. 

Just at low tide the top of the 
reef is left dry, and remains so for 
half an hour or more. Then is the 
time to see its wonders. You must 
picture a broad surface, corrugated, 
pierced with countless holes, ter- 
ribly uneven, and strewn with rocks 
worn by the water into every sha 
and size, some quaintly hollowed, 
all grey with limpets and other 
shells that cling, all painted dingy 
brown, except the water which re- 
reflects all colours, all slopping wet. 
You wear a stout pair of boots, for 
the coral cuts like a knife, and 
there are deadly creatures lurking 
about with fins and spines which 
sting and stab; and if you are 
not wet through already you are 
quite prepared to get a ducking 
waist-high at any moment. But 
the temperature is tropical, and 
it is pleasant paddling in the 
tepid water, and so no harm hap- 
pens. Everywhere theré’is a mur- 
mur, @ sound of hissing and’suck- 
ing, of countless creeping things 
drawing themselves about—sharp 
cracks like tiny bladders bursting 
KK2 
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—the sound of water-creatures 
everywhere. The shelving water 
shorewards is full of them. 

Sea-cucumbers, half coiled, lie 
there like bloated sausages; sea- 
slugs, brown or cream white, brist- 
ling with hairs, the béche de mer of 
commerce; long snake-like coils, 
semi-transparent, striped with 
browns, their ends difficult to find 
among the heap, heave and un- 
wind for ever in a blind, aimless 
way most horrible; sea-eggs, black, 
brown, and white, horrent with 
spikes, flat-sided styles four inches 
long, are interlaced together. The 
bottom is paved with them. Amongst 
them scattered are some mushroom 
corals, which grow quite independ- 
ently, and are washed about as the 
sea wills it. 

Cut in the reef itself are deep 
holes, grottoes, and caves of many 
tinted coral in which the fish are 
sporting. Coral of purple, green, 
and pink which dulls and dies when 
taken out of the water. Sea palaces, 
beautiful and fanciful with coral 
tracery. Sea-weeds are waving 
down the sides. In the far depths 
an ‘ourite’ (the ‘octopus’ of 
naturalists, the ‘ catfish’ of the 
Creole) is twining his tentacles, 
their dingy hideousness toned down 
to pale sea-green by the water. 
Starfish of every hue, jewelled in 
points and studs, cling to the coral 
bosses. In the middle float a 
hundred gems, fish, mere darting 
specks of living turquoise. 

Look in this shallow pool; the 
floor is silver, and on it are spread 
round opalescent things, richly co- 
loured. Here is a pink, studded 
with yellow stars and spots; another 
has its edges azure-tipped, and a 
third blazes in scarlet. These are 
the dresses which the shells put on 
at home. Mauritius is noted for 
them, but no one who has only seen 
them set in a cabinet could con- 
ceive the beauty of the animal which 
lives in them. These spread them- 
selves upon the sand in the early 
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morning, or through the night, and 
move in search of food. The shell 
rides on an opalescent cushion, 
tipped and marked in gorgeous 
colours. The ‘harps’ affect golden 
yellow, the ‘ bullas’ azure, and the 
cones scarlet, though each variety 
of these again wears different 
clothes. Shell-collecting is a great 
passion in Mauritius, and some valu- 
able collections have been made. 
But to pick up a good shell is as 
rare as to pick up a diamond inthe 
diggings, and most of them are 
bought from the fishermen, who 
have better chances than mere col- 
lectors. 

It would be only an endless re- 
petition to describe a tithe of the 
living creatures that make the reef 
their home. There are great lob- 
sters who live in the holes, and are 
brought out by a bit of ‘ ourite’ 
dangled in front of them, when 
they bolt in terror; and cuttlefish 
with rainbows in iridescent colours 
painted on their backs, and eyes 
that look at you with an expression 
strangely human; and crabs whose 
feet are mossy who carry fans 
before their faces ; and ‘ laffs,’ hide- 
ous and terrible, which strike the 
fishermen and bring on lock-jaw, 
with death, or months of agony to 
follow ; and electric fish, like large 
grey soles, which flounder along 
the sand and give a shock which 
you will remember ; and clam-shells, 
weighing fifty pounds, useful for 
making lime; and ‘chitons’ clinging 
against the rocks; and great ‘ sea- 
bass’ poking their noses against the 
wall of reef where their food comes 
from; and sea-anemones like tur- 
nips bursting into blossom, striped 
with many colours ; and every now 
and then a prowling shark floun- 
dering in the shallows, and carrying 
in his back fin a flag of warning. 
There is nothing indeed, as I said, in 
all this wonder-land that can com- 
pare with the wonders of the reef. 

One of the most picturesque spots 
in the island is a lake which fills 
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up one of the many craters. It 
lies towards the south, at an alti- 
tude of some 2,000 feet, and is 
buried in primeval forest. The 
way to the lake lies through one of 
the wildest portions of the island. 
The branches of great trees arch 
across the path. Lianes, like cords, 
tie them together or hang pendent. 
Many support hanging baskets 
filled with ferns or epiphytes. The 
‘ hart’s-tongue’ ferns wreathe coro- 
netsround theirtrunks. The ground 
is carpeted with stag’s-horn moss. 
Black pools of water lie in the 
hollows, green with sedge and 
water-weeds. The deer are feeding 
in the glades, and ‘ merles,’ like 
ourown English blackbirds, fly with 
youas you walk. In the midst of 
these woods lies the lake, some four 
hundred yards long and about half 
that width. At one end is a 
‘hangar,’ and an Indian temple. 
An island decked with vacoa palms 
floats on its surface. Strange tales 
of course are prevalent about the 
lake—called the ‘ Grand Bassin ’’— 
and it is besides haunted. There is a 
peculiar wailing sound nearly always 
to be heard on its banks, something 
like the olian harp, swelling and 
dropping with the wind, which has 
given rise to much that is said to 
be mysterious about the lake. I 
never was able to discover how 
this sound was caused; itis now 
close to you, now distant; you 
can trace it to a tree or a stone, 
whence you are quite certain it 
is issuing, but when you come up 
to the place it is just as far in front 
of you again. I confess to an un- 
canny creep now and then when 
the wail rose and fell in a mournful 
cadence, it was so suggestive of 
something unknown about to hap- 
pen. The situation of the lake, 
shrouded by dense woods, its iso- 
lation, and the strange calm which 
seems to rest invariably on its 
waters, lead much to the illusion. 
Hard by ‘ Grand Bassin’ is ‘ Bois 
Sec,’ its name indicating its fea- 
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tures. Here for many acres the 
trunks stand up like skeletons out 
of a mass of peat and mosses. There 
is not a leaf upon them, the bark 
has been peeled off, and the wood 
blanched by years of storms stands 
lonely. The phenomenon is com- 
mon in many parts of the island, 
single trees, dead, towering spectre- 
like above the rest, but nowhere 
has a whole forest shared their fate. 
Several theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for it, the one 
generally received being that the 
tangle of lycopodiums and mosses 
at their foot, held the water like a 
sponge, and so allowed the roots 
to rot. It is a sad sight, and 
coming as it does after the beau- 
tiful ‘Grand Bassin’ the effect is 
apt to be intensified. 

Not very far off is the ‘ Mare,’ 
in which the bones of a complete 
Dodo were found a few years ago. 
Numberless bones had been col- 
lected, but the perfect skeleton had 
not been discovered. Everyone 
knows the quaint form given to this 
bird in the Natural History books, a 
round, fat creature, with a hooked 
beak, and a sort of ladies’ chignon 
pinned on behind, Mauritius with 
the Dodo must have been even a 
more curious island than it is 
now. 

The waterfalls are beautiful, and 
form tempting spots for picnic 
parties. ‘ Grand River’ is a broad 
cascade stretching across the river, 
which tears on between high cliffs 
a mass of foam. Under the cata- 
ract the best oysters are found, and 
men make a living by diving for 
them. The ‘Tamarind Falls’ area 


series of five distinct cascades, which 
have cut a gorge for themselves, 
now wooded most luxuriantly. This 
is la fenétre, and is a well-known 
object when the island is approached 


from the west. The Governor pos- 
sesses a very beautiful waterfall 
in his grounds at ‘ Reduit;’ the 
fall is quite a hundred feet, 
unbroken throughout the distance, 
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the river flinging itself over an 
absolutely precipitous step. A 
well-known merchant has a sin- 
gularly picturesque cascade in his 
grounds, its beauty enhanced by 
the wealth of greenery, ferns, or- 
chids, and creepers which form its 
setting. Another again of note is 
the Fall of ‘ Dya Mamon,’ quite in 
the centre of the island, set in thick 
woods. A broad cascade with a 
good fall, its name said to be taken 
from a celebrated Maroon who 
lived in a cave under its face, into 
which he managed to enter unper- 
ceived for many years. 

But of all cascades ‘ Chamarel’ is 
the queen. It lies in the south-west 
corner of the island, and tips sud- 
denly over a sharp edge of rock 
into a ravine so deep that the sun 
seems unable to penetrate its depths, 
and gorgeously apparelled in every 
tint of green the tropics can give 
birth to. The water falls in aslender 
column, quite clear of the rock 
which has become hollowed out, 
and so two cascades seem plunging 
headlong, one, the real one, of suow 
white, the other the shadow of the 
first thrown by the sun upon the 
rock behind. The water plunges 
into a deep pool, out of which rises 
a rainbow of many tints. Its beauty 
when compared with that of the 
others lies in its delicacy: the 
stream of water is a bit of silver 
filagree; the spray, decked out 
prismatically, is lacework; the 
greens surrounding it, a cool pic- 
ture frame, which harmonises ex- 
actly with the water-colour sketch 
within them. An idea of its size 
can hardly be gained by an inspec- 
tion, everything round is on so 
great a scale, but the actual cas- 
cade has a fall of 320 feet. 

For lovers of mountain climbs 
the ascent of Pieter Both will always 
possess a charm. The quaint shape 
of the rock, and its utter impractica- 
bility, when viewed from a distance, 
always render its summit an object 
of desire, From some spots it has 
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the appearance of a queer old Dutch 
burgher standing up; from others 
it has a resemblance to her Ma- 
jesty in her robes of state. It rises 
out of the wall of a gigantic crater 
in an oblong plinth, surmounted by 
a round mass of rock, the head, 
Look at it from where you like it is 
an impossibility to say where there 
is a slope sufficiently practicable to 
climb. What slopes there are come 
to abrupt ends. Sheer precipices 
alternate with slippery grass slopes. 
The head rests on a pedestal much 
smaller than itself, and overhangs, 
a sheer impossibility alone. From 
the north the side falls vertically 
for 2,000 feet ; there is absolutely no 
break, and but few bushes. That 
side is naked rock. Forests creep 
up the southern faces, and a 
ravine has scored its side, and 
up this ravine the ascent begins. 
Claude Penthe, a Frenchman, got 
up first on September 8, 1790, but 
very few of his nation have at- 
tempted it since. In 1834 the first 
recorded ascent by Englishmen was 
made, the party sleeping a night on 
the neck,a giddy resting place, with 
one of them a sleepwalker, who had 
to be tied to the leg of one of his 
fellow adventurers in case he might 
indulge ina nocturnal ramble. After 
this ascents became more common, 
though always an object of inte- 
rest in the town, whence the tiny 
figures can be seen with a glass 
clinging fiylike round the precipices, 
or planting the Union Jack on the 
summit. In the ascent just men- 
tioned, the Undaunted frigate lying 
in the harbour saluted at this happy 
moment, so great was the enthu- 
siasm created. The difficulties to 
be overcome are two rocks, called 
the ‘ Ladder rock’ and the ‘ Saddle 
rock,’ which stand up facing you 
when the ‘Shoulder’ is gained. 
The ‘Shoulder’ is a bit of level 
rock, about six feet wide, which juts 
out from the face of the plinth, and 
is just 400 feet below the top. 
These rocks are surmounted by & 
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rope, up which the climbers swarm. 
Once above the ‘ Saddle rock’ you 
come upon the ‘ Saddle,’ a knife-like 
ridge which slopes up to the neck, 
With legs dangling on either side 
of you down precipices which it is 
not wise to look at, you straddle 
upwards, and are glad of the wel- 
come rest which you find on the 
‘Neck,’ a plateau overhung by the 
head, and running two-thirds round 
it. A thread has been passed over 
the head by means of a pistol, and 
so a rope is got across, and then a 
rough rope ladder, and up this you 
must go. It swings clear of the 
‘Neck,’ and as youtwist round, cling- 
ng to it, you see Port Louis,and the 
‘Vallée des Prétres,’ 2,700 feet below 
yourown. The summit is twenty 
feet across, and has a small quan- 
tity of black mould in the hollow in 
its centre. The effect of the white 


clouds driving past before the trade 
wind is peculiar, and is apt to turn 
the head giddy, as it is the head 
that is flying through space, carry- 


ing you along with it, and not the 
clouds. A clever Indian usually 
arranges the ascents. A rope is 
brought and tested, and he departs ; 
next day the party follows to find 
him squatting on the ‘Shoulder,’ 
and the rope fixed higher up. By 
alate account in the local papers 
it appears that the ascent has been 
made unaided by two young officers, 
a difficult feat. 

Pieter Both has its own dead. 
The most remarkable that of a sea- 
man, who, in 1870, started alone to 
‘plant the English fiag upon it.’ 
Next day his body was found sus- 
gs by his watch chain from a 

ush half-way up. He had fallen 
400 feet and was hardly bruised. 

‘Round Island,’ for those fond 
of boating excursions, is another 
resort. But it is a day’s sail, and 
when you get there you must sleep 
ma cavern, the floor of which slopes 
uncomfortably, with the chance of 
a hurricane coming on and your 
starving on it for a week. The 
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island is about mile across in any 
direction, and is intersected by deep 
fissures increasing in width as they 
approach the sea, when they open 
out into caves and hollows. One 
passage through the largest of these 
leads to the centre, and is rough 
and difficult. The action of the 
waves and elements has carved the 
stone into shapes resembling Gothic 
buildings. The summit is covered 
with palms well known in Mauri- 
tius. One only is peculiar to this 
island: a strange stumpy-looking 
tree, something like a flask of oil 
from Florence, with a spike stick- 
ing out of one side for no purpose 
at all except to look ridiculous. A 
belt of forest trees once grew round 
it; they have now disappeared. In- 
deed the island is altogether strange 
and somewhat unnatural in its ex- 
treme unlikeness to its big parent 
hard by. A stranger fact appears 
in the paille-en-queue, or ‘boat- 
swain bird,’ which breeds on it. 
Those in Manritius carry a white 
martin-spike in their tails; their 
brethren in ‘ Round Island’ have 
every one of them a red one. Rabbits 
and goats appear to thrive on it, 
but are too wary to allow much 
sport. The cabbage palm grows 
readily, and the boat never returns 
without a supply of the most deli- 
cious of all salad ingredients—a 
palmiste. This is the heart of the 
young tree, and to cutit destroys the 
tree. When peeled its crisp white 
flesh is chopped up into salad, 
and tastes like filberts. Snakes, 
curiously enough, are plentiful 
upon Round Island. Mauritius, 
on the contrary, is happily with- 
out them. About the island the 
tides run like mill races. Just 
here the two tides meet, the lunar 
and that caused by the revolution 
of the earth. In consequence the 
water is often piled up several feet 
outside Round Island, and flows 
past it with great rapidity. From 
its summit the coast line of Mauri- 
tius lies mapped out, traced round 
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by the silver streak which breaks 
upon the reef. Inland is Pieter 
Both, the Pouce, the Calabasse, the 
Cat and Kittens, and the Camizard, 
all well-known landmarks. Below 
them the flat land of Grand Bay, 
and Pamplemousses, sprinkled with 
sugar mills, now no longer working ; 
the land is sec, déboisé, unprofit- 
able. To the west is the indenta- 
tion of ‘Tombeau Bay,’ the scene 
of the shipwreck in Paul and Vir- 
ginia, and known ever since as the 
Bay of Tombs. And between you 
and these home scenes a waste of 
tumbling ocean, with a sail here and 
there driving towards the island. 
By this time we may sup- 
pose ourselves to have been some 
months upon it, and invitations 
begin to pour in. Let us accept 
one of them. The railway will 
take us a part of the way, and we 
have sent on our ‘yankees’ to 
meet us at the station. From 


thence a twelve-mile drive will 
take us to the end of the high road. 


Farther progress must be made on 
foot or on ponies. Of course the 
trip takes place ‘ between the mails,’ 
and we have left word in town for 
a special messenger to be sent out 
should the mail be signalled, as she 
may beon any day. The stations 
on the railway are queerly named— 
Calabasses, Coromandel, Mapou, 
and Vacoas, where we alight in the 
middle of a vast area of cane fields, 
The ‘yankees’ are there, and we 
drive off along an almost inter- 
minable road, skirted with filao 
trees and aloe hedges. Mile after 
mile without a break, except at the 
cross-roads, where a Chinaman’s 
shop is always open to attract what 
customers there are about. The 
‘Corps de Garde’ Mountain is 
looming on the right; in front 
towers the ‘ Rempart,’ a solid block 
of stone, inaccessible. Deserted 
cane-fields and mills in ruin are 
on all sides. The land is sec. 
Euphorbias, rank grass, and aloes 
have it all their own way. Stones 
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lie by shiploads. Droves of oxen, 
their backs swarming with flies, 
wander here and there in search of 
pasture. All is dry and arid. 

Then the road passes over the 
crest of the plateau, and the sea 
lies below, stretching everywhere, 
and its welcome blue is a relief 
from the waterless land which we 
have travelled. The lane now 
descends rapidly, and soon joins 
the main road round the coast. 
Canes are again plentiful. Planters’ 
houses and Indian villages. The 
sea is on the one hand; the monn- 
tains which inclose the interior on 
the other; in the midst winds the 
road, white, hot, and dusty. Rivers 
in which water is represented by 
rocks are crossed by handsome 
bridges. An arm of the sea, the 
shallows pale sea-green, by a cause- 
way built of rough pebbles. Lime- 
kilns dot the coast, each provided 
with a pirogue hauled up on the 
sand, in which the coral is brought 
for burning. The low land about 
the coast is sprinkled with scrub 
and is deadly dry. No moisture is 
possible in that stony soil. A fall 
of rain would hardly wet the 
stones ; and it is very hot. 

Then Black River is reached, once 
a thriving settlement, now given up 
to decay. The ‘post’ where the 
soldiers lived is overgrown with 
weeds, and the tents are occupied 
by police. Opposite is the avenue 
leading to the ‘Maison Genéve,’ 
once famous for its hospitality, now 
amere ruin. The Chinaman at the 
bridge does all the business, selling 
‘white rum’ at cent. per cent. ; or 
trays of charcoal and paper ‘cor- 
nets’ of sugar for ‘un marqué or 
trois cash.’ These coins are all 
gone now, but a few years ago 
they passed current. The marqués 
were copper coins tinned or silvered 
over, stamped with the lilies of 
France, and were coined so far 
back as 1799, being worth three- 
farthings each. The franc was 
fivepence, and ‘ trois cash’ went to 
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one marqué. Such a collection of 
rubbish as was the money current 
in Mauritius a few years ago would 
be difficult to meet with out of 
Austria. Obsolete French money, 
English coppers when pennies were 
really coppers, all the battered six- 
pences in the kingdom were good 
money there. Now rupees, or notes 
representing them, are the circu- 
lating medium. 

The river flows in a swamp when 
it approaches the sea, and the 
alluvium it brings with it has 
turned the sand into black mud, 
hence its name. The gorges, high 
up, cut in the mountains in which 
it rises, are famous in the island’s 
scenery. Canes, rare trees, and 
ferns are mixed together; carp 
and sheat, the best, almost the only 
fresh-water fish, are plentiful in the 
river; cinnamons and spice-trees 
are found along its banks, and the 
wild guinea-fowl still haunts its 
margin. ‘Black River’ was once 
a paradise, now it is desolate, fever- 
stricken, and trés sec. 

A wonderful view opens on rising 
its far bank. In front a rolling 
meadow dotted with oxen, a sight 
rare enough to be remarkable. 
Then the coast line, and floating on 
the silver water of the lagoon Ile 
Bénitiers, flat and overgrown with 
trees. Above the island towers 
the promontory of the Morne, a 
bold bluff cast headlong out to 
sea. The Morne has its super- 
stitions ; for a long time its summit 
was supposed to be inaccessible ; 
tales were told of springs of water 
there, of Maroons who lived in 
villages high up its sides, of a 
gigantic eel whose tail was coiled 
round its base, and so was able to 
break every fisherman’s line which 
caught it. The truth was that it 
18 an out-of-the-way place, the land 
fertile, and vagabonds and Maroons 
nd it a convenient refuge. To go 
to the Morne is equivalent to say- 
ing that a man has run away and 
taken to a free life; and to this day 
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the land round is held by colonies 
of queer characters, many of them 
offspring of the original Maroons, 
or of escaped slaves. There is an 
old board of orders for this post of 
Black River, which I stumbled on, 
the instructions on it referring to 
runaway slaves. The soldier is 
enjoined not to fire at slaves on 
their master’s estate, only in case 
they escape elsewhere. Slaves, 
when captured, are to be given up 
on demand of their lawful owner on 
his producing proofs to that effect. 
The hunting of slaves with dogs is 
forbidden when the soldiers are 
called in to assist, with many more 
humane regulations of the kind. 
There is no shooting of runaway 
slaves now; the slaves have gone, 
the soldiers have gone, and the 
planters have gone. The bands of 
squatters who live on the land are 
peaceable cowkeepers or vegetable 
sellers, with a leaning towards their 
neighbours’ poultry, or even his 
clothes and valuables should he 
leave his front door open. 

The road ends at Case Royale, 
where there is a police station, and 
the inevitable boutique chinoise. 
Here the ponies sent by our host 
are waiting, and we mount and 
canter off, glad to be away from 
this terrain sec, with its aloes and 
scrubby bushes. We wind along 
the face of a cliff, zigzagging, now 
right, now left, through the under- 
wood, which clothes every inch of 
ground. Nowa rock disintegrated 
by volcanic fire crops out, red or 
The sea like molten silver 

reaks through here and there, the 
morning mist upon it curling away 
in rolling masses. As we ascend 
theair grows sensibly cooler. Birds 
begin to show themselves ; a pome- 
granate bush is ablaze with balls of 
scarlet fire. There are the ‘cardi- 
nals,’ a bird common in the island, 
of the size of a sparrow. The 
male is a brilliant scarlet, changing 
in winter to brown. Curiously 
enough if a cageful of these birds 
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be taken to England their colour 
changes with the seasons: red in 
the summer, which is the Creole 
winter, and brown in winter. 

At the top of this winding road 
is a platean embosomed in wooden 
hills. Sugarcanesappear in patches, 
native cases are stuck about on 
plots of ground planted with maize 
or tobacco, the black partridges are 
calling on the rocks around, streams 
rattle unseen in bowers of jamrose 
trees, or widen out into pools in 
which the caladium leaves are 
flapping, said to induce blindness if 
eaten raw; cooked they are one 
among the many bredes beloved by 
Creoles. The ponies now prick up 
their ears and quicken into a steady 
canter, we enter an avenue of silk 
cotton trees and the house is before 
us. It stands in a small clearing, 
none too neat; in front are roughly 
thatched stables; on one side the 
cook-house, in which several cooks 
are striving ; the other side is bor- 
dered by a small river overhung 
with more jamrose trees, and in the 
verandah is the planter who comes 
down to meet us, taking both our 
hands in his with the invariable 
formula, Comment ¢a va, mon ami ? 
eh toi! donne cognac, di Veau soda ! 
Behind him stands his principal 
employé, the manager of his chasse, 
and general factotum. He, too, 
comes up and bids us welcome. 
Long armed chairs are standing in 
the verandah, and hand-shakings 
over you are pressed into one, your 
legs lie along the flat wooden arms, 
and the welcome liquid soon washes 
the dust of your journey from your 
throat. 

A dip in the river, where the 
mosquitoes bite most murderously, 
and you are led in to breakfast, a 
sumptuous meal of many courses, 
served on a mixed set of crockery 
by boys, who hand about the dishes 
wonderfully well considering that 
they have just lent a hand at rub- 
bing down your ponies, and as soon 
as breakfast is over will be beating 
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up the woods at the back in the off 
chance of a stag lying in them. 
Soup, excellently clear and hot, fish 
from the sea hard by, a Madame 
Berri, or « rock cod, called here a 
vieille ; slices of filet, without which 
no dinner-table is complete; a vol 
au vent equally universal ; a turkey 
and a ham, both enormous ; merles 
shot for the occasion, a dish of 
camarons, and a sprinkling of et 
ceteras—and that is breakfast. 
Englishmen are apt to wonder what 
will dinner be. Our host takes a 
pride in his salads, and makes one 
solemnly before you. He describes 
its manufacture as he proceeds ; the 
leaves are wiped quite dry, one by 
one (they are lettuce or endive, the 
palmiste will be served for dinner), 
and torn, not cut; the oil and 
vinegar might be choice wine, so 
carefully is it decanted and mixed ; 
lastly, a few leaves of the tarragon 
plant are chopped up fine and 
sprinkled over it. Chutnees of 
piments and raw tomatoes are 
handed round in saucers; brede 
martin leaves boiled and floating in 
the liquor, is an especial favourite, 
and no meal is ever complete with- 
out curry and rice. With these 
you get to drink, sauterne first, 
claret and water ad lib., Bass’s beer, 
champagne with the turkey, and as 
likely as not a bottle of excellent 
burgundy to wind up with. Better 
than all is the tasse de café noir— 
always excellent—and the chasse 
after that of cognac or chartreuse. 
Finally cheroots and the arm-chairs 
in the verandah. Truly a planter’s 
welcome is a royal one. 

In the afternoon is a stroll with 
the dogs and guns, a look at the 
sugar house, or an excursion to 
some noted scenery or waterfall, 
your host who has seen them 
thousand times, taking as much 
interest in the views as you 40 
yourself, who see them for the first 
time. At the very nick of time, 
when the impressions of the beat- 
tiful thing you look at are a little 
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dulled with satiety, or a conscious- 
ness that the day is hot and the 
walk long, a couple of coolies will 
appear round a corner, and the 
beauties of Nature will acquire 
fresh charms after a bottle or so 
has been uncorked. Then comes 
the stroll home in the cool, the 
planter pointing out affectionately 
this cane field or the other as you 
follow the grass roads through them 
towards home. Another dip in the 
river, and a dinner the counter- 
part of breakfast follows, and the 
evening finishes up with songs and 
ponche anglais. 

The memories of Mauritius I 
have carried away with me are full 
of pleasant recollections. Its kindl 
people, their unbounded hospitality, 
the planters welcoming you, a 
stranger, as if they had known you 
for years, listening to your broken 
French without a smile at the mis- 
takes, and venturing themselves 
into English now and then to help 
you out—all these things have 
grown upon me as they have grown 
on many others, and have made me 
love to linger over the days spent 
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in Mauritius. When you live in 
it you soon know everyone, and 
so there is a nod, or probably a 
shaking of the hand, with most 
people that you meet. There is a 
great deal of hand-shaking done in 
Mauritius, the people using the 
right or left hand indiscriminately. 

You get on board the steamer, 
and within an hour or two the land 
has sunk beneath the water,and you 
are entirely cut off from it and all 
therein. It is but a speck isolated 
from the world, a prey to storms 
and fevers and nameless ills. It 
is a wonder, after the cruel re- 
verses its people have sustained, 
that there is any joy left amongst 
them. But true and kind hearts 
beat high in Mauritius, and the 
stranger there need not fear for a 
welcome ; their houses will be at his 
disposal, their time will be devoted 
to his amusement, their own griefs 
will be hidden away, and he will be 
treated royally. 

Quaint little island, set in sea- 
green waves, it is time to bid youa 
loving farewell ! 


W. E. Monracve. 





ON NURSING AS A CAREER FOR LADIES. 
By Grorce Barractoven, M.R.C.S. Ene. 


F late years, partly, I suppose, 

in consequence of the great in- 
crease of population, the question 
of remunerative occupation for sin- 
gle ladies of the middle classes has 
come to be one of some urgency. 
Various schemes have been set 
afloat, and many kinds of occupa- 
tion have been suggested for ladies 
who find no sphere for their ener- 
gies in the domestic circle, or who 
possibly feel themselves a burden 
there, ranging from domestic ser- 
vice and telegraph clerkships to the 
medical profession and practice in 
the law courts. Foremost amongst 
the propounders of these things 
have been those who advocate the 
claims of sick-nursing as a career 
for ladies. Nota few ladies have been 
already attracted to nursing, partly 
by the manner in which its claims 
have been urged, and partly, no 
doubt, by a feeling that it affords 
an occupation more consonant with 
the true function of women in the 
world, than some of the pursuits 
just mentioned. Many more are 
possibly contemplating a decisive 
step in this direction, without pos- 
sessing any but the very vaguest 
notions as to what constitutes the 
realities of a sick-nurse’s life, and 
quite unprepared with any adequate 
information as to the qualities, 
natural and acquired, which are re- 
quisite for achieving success in it, 
or of the trials which are to be en- 
countered in the various schools 
and institutions devoted to the 
training of nurses for the active 
duties of their calling. 

It is with a view to throw some 
light on these points, so as to enable 
those meditating a step in the direc- 
tion of nursing to ascertain some- 
thing reliable about the nature of 
the work, their own fitness or unfit 


ness for it, and the measure of suc. 
cess to be achieved in it as a re- 
munerative occupation, that I write 
what follows. 

Any ladies wishing to acquire a 
knowledge of sick-nursing outside 
the domestic circle, would find three 
courses open to them. It would be 
optional to join a religious sister. 
hood making sick-nursing a main 
feature of its society, and taking 
charge of the nursing department 
of some hospital or infirmary. 
Secondly, the aspirant might enter, 
as probationer, some training insti- 
tution connected with a large hos. 
pital, where the religious element 
would be free and subordinate, 
Thirdly, the novice could enter any 
hospital as ordinary salaried nurse 
from the commencement, much as 
she would enter domestic service, 
picking up a knowledge of her 
duties through occasional hints 
from her companions, or casual in- 
struction from the ward sister. Of 
the three modes I have enumerated, 
the first would be chosen where 
the religious life would be the chief 
attraction; the special kind of sis- 
terhood being determined by a feel- 
ing of peculiar fitness for, nursing, 
or an innate love of it. The second, 
which would be chiefly selected by 
Protestant ladies, would be em- 
braced by those who were actuated 
by a desire to earn their own living, 
and of ceasing to be a charge on 
relatives already burdened with too 
many claims on their resources, the 
choice of occupation being based 
on natural inclination, distaste for 
other pursuits, or on a knowledge 
that circumstances precluded any 
other course. The third, from the 
very outset, would fail to recom- 
mend itself to ladies, by reason of 
the companionship involved, the 
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slender salary, and the absence of 
any prospect of promotion. 

In a school or institution of the 
second sort, attached to a large 
general hospital, it is usual for a 
lady probationer, on entering, to 

y a moderate sum about equiva- 
lent to the cost of her board during 
the period of her probation, and 



































































































































































































































. sometimes to sign an agreement to 
, place her services at the sole dis- 
posal of the institution for a space 
a of time varying from one to three 
. years, after which period she is pre- 
” sumed to have acquired sufficient 
° skill and knowledge to enter on the 
duties of salaried nurse, sister, or 
= lady superintendent. In addition 
8 to sleeping apartments, the hospital 
at mostly provides a dining room, 
J: library and common sitting room, 
T, for the use of the probationers. The 
ae home is presided over by a lady 
i superintendent, who is responsible 
as to the matron of the hospital for the 
te. maintenance of order and discipline 
ny in the school. The probationers 
= are instructed in their duties by the 
as sisters of the various wards, who 
Ce, assign them a certain number of 
ner beds. In some cases, lectures are 
nts delivered to the probationers by a 
> junior member of the hospital staff, 
Of who prepares them for the examina- 
ed, tion they are required to pass in the 
sere general structure of the internal 
hief organs, in medical Latin and the 
8is- @ symbols and abbreviations used in 
eel. writing prescriptions, and in the 
ing, @ signs and symptoms of pregnancy, 
ond, B also as regards the ventilating and 
i by § warming of wards and sick-rooms, 
em- @ the sources of infection and the 
atel BH means of disinfecting apartments, 
ning; @ bedding, clothing, &c. 
6 oO Before discussing other matters, 
h too it will be as well to say afew words 
3, the HH as to the unacquired or natural 
vased qualities, especially those of a physi- 
e for B cal kind, essential in a sick-nurse. 
ledge Bearing in mind the nature of some 
L any of these essentials, we may almost 
m the affirm that a nurse is ‘born not 
ecom ® made.’ Some women are absolutely 
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unfitted to be nurses, merely by rea- 
son of their native characteristics. 
A heavy, inelastic tread, is one of 
these—we all know the ‘thump,’ 
‘thump’ of the heel-walker in the 
sick-room, and the nervous dread of 
the pstient as it approaches his 
bedside. Not less unfitting is the 
loud, shrill voice, unconsciously ris- 
ing to a shout at every little emer- 
gency—very different from that 
‘excellent thing in woman,’ a low, 
soft voice. Who is there, that has 
lain with the dry tongue and wake- 
ful brain, that has not felt the 
soothing effect of this latter, and 
the torment of the former? What- 
ever may be the case with the whole, 
to the sick there is in a voice some- 
thing which goes far beyond its 
physical nature, whether for charm 
or torture. A heavy rough hand, with 
its unpliant fingers, is dreadfully 
awkward in smoothing the heated 
brow, or conveying the cup to the 
parched lips. The making of beds 
and the moving of patients requires 
considerable bodily power, and life- 
long injury may be sustained by 
persons engaged in this latter opera- 
tion if deficient in strength. It 
is in this matter of physical 
strength that ladies lie under a dis- 
advantage as compared with nurses 
drawn from the same rank as do- 
mestic servants, who have been 
familiarised with the wash-tub and 
the scrubbing brush from childhood. 
If a rational kind of physical train- 
ing formed part of the education of 
ladies of the middle classes, the ad- 
vantage would in the present case 
be rather on their side, especially 
as such a training would, at least, 
lead to the appreciation, and per- 
haps pave the way to the adoption, 
of a more sensible mode of dress 
in place of the irrational and posi: 
tively injurious fashions now pre- 
vailing in all classes. So universal, 
however, is the intluence of vanity, 
that women of the lower classes, 
notwithstanding their laborious 
lives, are even greater offenders in 
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the matter of tight stays and tight 
boots than are the classes above 
them; and the nature of their work 
makes them greater sufferers. See 
that nurse; she is drawn from 
the humbler walks of life, but the 
experienced eye can detect in her 
the varied effects of tight lacing. 
Not long since, she was engaged in 
assisting to lift a heavy dropsical 
patient. Years of downward pres- 
sure from those abominable stays 
have been ill-endured by an impor- 
tant internal organ; now—the last 
feather has reached the camel’s 
back—down goes the organ, and 
that nurse is rendered infirm for 
life. If work of a light description 
cannot be found for her, she must 
return to her previous mode of life 
at a grave disadvantage. Under 
the present system, the more highly 
educated and the more intellectually 
trained a novice in nursing may 
have been, the more has the ab- 
sence of physical training enabled 
her education to prey on the physi- 
cal forces of her corporeal frame, in 
such wise that though practice 
brings strength, this, in her case, 
arrives so tardily and the fatigue 
entailed by her new duties is so 
prolonged, that despair of ever be- 
coming efficient may be engendered, 
and lead her to relinquish a pursuit 
for whichshe possibly has many valu- 
able qualifications. I presume that 
the majority of those entering such 
a school as that under contempla- 
tion, do so under some sort of pres- 
sure. Disappointment in affairs of 
the heart may have happened ; and 
thus active life may be sought in 
order to banish painful regrets: 
early youth is not the age at which 
the severe discipline of a training 
institution is voluntarily encoun- 
tered. Thus, the prime of a wo- 
man’s life may have been passed 
before her novitiate commences, 
and habits and tastes formed to 
forego which may entail a greater 
trialon the patience and temper 
» than the active and positive duties 
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of a new vocation. And this trial 
will be greatly enhanced if, as not 
unfrequently happens, the school is 
presided over by a lady superinten- 
dent actuated by a petty and mar. 
tinet-like spirit, to a degree that 
harasses the brief periods of re- 
freshment and recreation with need- 
lessly vexatious rules and regula- 
tions. Of course, such contingencies 
must always be expected, but I just 
mention them for the consideration 
of those who are not perfectly child- 
like in temperament. 

Akin to these matters, and not 
inferior to them in importance, is 
the question of diet. An inex. 
perienced person might reflect, that 
if faultless cookery and a perfectly 
healthy diet might be expected any. 
where, they might be looked for in 
the training school of a hospital. 
Buta person knowing anything of the 
mode in which these things are man- 
aged in an English hospital would be 
the last to indulge in any such reflec. 
tions. So far as the nurses’ table 


is concerned, the diet is sadly 


monotonous and unvaried. In the 
winter time, especially, when the 
markets which supply the labouring 
classes are abundantly furnished 
with green food, good in quality 
and as varied as it can be in the 
winter season, aS anyone can see 
who visits the localities where they 
are situated, the nurses’ table is 
woefully deficient in such articles, 
or, if supplied with them, the 
supply is so limited that a very 
moderate sized spoonful is about 
an average dose for the recipient, 
irrespective of the possible fact that 
she may, through habit or con- 
stitutional need, have supported 
herself mainly on a vegetable diet. 
In fact, nurses have even assured 
me that they preferred to forego the 
favourite morsel, and thus increase 
the allowance of the less strong- 
minded, rather than merely tickle 
their palates with a relish, the 
craving for which could not be 
satisfied. As to that portion of the 
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meal which consists of animal food, 
sufficient light will be thrown on 
its nature by what I shall have to 
say inthe sequel. When we regard 
the nature of a nurse’s duties, and 
consider the long hours and ex- 
haustive character of the work 
assigned her, the depressing in- 
fluences which surround her, the 
unceasing contact with pain, dis- 
ease, and death, things to which a 
well-regulated mind never becomes 
callous, and that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the air 
she breathes is more or less con- 
taminated with morbid exhalations, 
it requires no special training to 
perceive that her stomach needs a 
supply of food ample in quantity, 
varied as to material; and, most 
important ofall, prepared and cooked 
with such skill and knowledge as 
shall make the task of a diges- 
tion probably enfeebled by the in- 
door work of its possessor as light 
and profitable as possible. Bright 
and cheerful accompaniments to the 
social repast are also of no little 
importance to the hardly-worked 
nurse. But I venture to think, on 
making inquiry, we shall find in- 
digestion and its accompaniments 
sadly prevalent amongst hospital 
nurses, and mainly accruing from a 
character of diet very much the 
reverse of that which I haveclaimed 
as the nurse’s due. 

The circumstances of a nurse’s 
life preclude her so largely from 
personal intercourse with her friends 
and relatives, and yet the very 
nature of her work, cast, as it is, 
entirely amongst strangers, renders 
personal communication with them 
such a needful solace, that it is not 
surprising she should make the 
brief hour or two allotted to open- 
air exercise an opportunity for flying 
visits to the nearest friend or rela- 
tive. But, then, the exhausted at- 
mosphere of cabs, omnibuses, and 
underground railways, and the 
hurry and worry attendant on 
punctual return to hospital duties, 
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is a most injurious substitute for 
quiet exercise afoot in the open 
air. Much injury to health results 
in this way, and I fear the space of 
time allowed for exercise is rather 
a failure in its results. Hence we 
see that hospital nursing is not 
highly conducive to the preserva- 
tion of health. Nor will the reader 
be surprised to learn that a craving 
for stimulants, such as brandy and 
whisky—not to mention chloral and 
opium—is not unfrequently gener- 
ated under such conditions of life, 
even amongst sisters (secular) and 
head nurses, to the further loss of 
health, and ultimately, perhaps, of 
reputation, The commencement of 
this use of stimulants appears very 
innocent—it is just a teaspoonful of 
brandy for the indigestion—‘ that 
heartburn is so dreadful ’—‘ I was 
so overtaxed I could not sleep till 
I had taken a little water with just 
a dash of brandy in it.’ Here we 
stand face to face with a peril which 
the most strong-minded would do 
well not to under-estimate. I may 
as well, in this place, call attention 
to a point the consideration of which 
may possibly not have occurred 
to ladies who desire to fit them- 
selves for nursing by serving in a 
general hospital, and that is the 
horribly bad language they may 
occasionally be compelled to hear 
from patients of the lowest class. 
I have myself heard a tramp in the 
semi-delirium of fever use language 
to his nurse of such a nature as to 
make one’s very blood run cold. 
Respectable women of the labour- 
ing class find this painful enough, 
but how much more painful must 
it be to a woman of gentle birth 
and breeding ? 

They who enter on the career 
of a nurse through the agency 
of an ordinary training insti- 
tution can hardly fail, in the 
course of years, to degenerate 
socially and intellectually. The 
sphere of a woman’s life is so 
bounded by the affections and the 
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gentle associations of the domestic 
hearth, that it is not surprising 
when separated from these she 
should become hard, egotistical, and 
even given to drink. Daily and 
hourly contact with the dead level 
of vice, ignorance, and coarseness 
must ultimately have an injurious 
effect by mere force of association, 
unless the counteracting influences 
be of a very highorder. ‘We learn 
very bad manners here,’ I once 
heard the senior physician to a 
large hospital remark to his pupils. 
If a physician of birth and culture 
experienced the contagious influence 
upon manners of life in the 
wards, to such an extent as to 
deem it needful to warn the younger 
members of the profession to be on 
their guard, how much more ‘pro- 
bable is it that the manners of a 
nurse, whose whole life is passed in 
these wards, should be still more 
open to injury from such influence ? 
The coarseness and rudeness of the 
English labouring classes as com- 
pared with the same classes on the 
Continent are notorious. From the 
quick succession and overwhelming 
number of her patients, the secular 
nurse is likely to be rendered coarse 
and vulgar by them rather than to 
exert any refining influence over 
their own manners, and this sup- 
position is borne out by experience. 

The members, whether male or 
female, of the religious orders could 
not avoid degenerating through un- 
ceasing contact with material and 
spiritual squalor were it not for the 
protecting and exalting influences 
of refined fellowship, a splendid 
ritual, and an ornate place of wor- 
ship—some place of beauty where 
they can periodically retire for 
meditation and communion, and 
where the sense of oppression is 
lifted for a season. Further, the 
member of a sisterhood feels the 
sustaining influence of the ‘com- 
mon life,’ and the animation arising 
from a common source of action 
not founded on mercenary motives. 
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The sisterhood is her home and her 
family, and wherever she goes her 
family goes with her. With her 
the question of salary or earnings is 
not one personally of paramount 
importance. Her earnings as a 
nurse go into the common fund, 
whether they be great or little. 
The secular nurse has few or none 
of these resources and sustaining 
influences. The institution to which 
she is attached most probably trains 
unlettered nurses from the lower 
ranks of life side by side with the 
lady probationers. This leads toa 
sense of isolation or to cliqueism 
with its attendant evils. If the 
nurse be personally a religious 
woman, this may further contri. 
bute to her isolation in a mixed 
schoo]. Her undisciplined religious 
zeal, too, may lead her to inju- 
dicious attempts at proselytising, 
or tempt her to become a sort of 
preaching woman, and toenter upon 
religious fanctions without that ex- 
ternal authority which is the only 
safeguard under the circumstances 
of her life, and thus bring her 
into disrepute with the authorities 
both religious and secular, as well 
as with her patients. A nursing 
sisterhood working in harmony 
with all the authorities is an agency 
for more than physical good, if only 
from the recognition that the spirit 
by which it is actuated emanates 
from something higher than pecu- 
niary motives. Indeed, this spirit 
is reflected on to the hospital as a 
foundation, and causes the patient 
to regard it as something more than 
a piece of machinery. Yet even 
here the greatest caution and tact 
are requisite; but the individual 
sister is both restrained and pro- 
tected in these matters by the per- 
vading sense of her order, though 
this does not always succeed in pre- 
venting individual outbreaks of 
fanaticism. In respect to nursing, 
the religious question will always 
be a difficulty in countries where 
every kind of denomination is repre- 
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sented. Although I strongly feel 
that the most effective nursing is 
that which is associated with some 
sort of religious organisation, yet 
one can scarcely fail to see that 
sisterhoods work most effectively 
and most in harmony with the 
authorities in Catholic countries 
such as Italy and Spain. In Pro- 
testant countries, such as England 
and the United States, where reli- 
gious dissension is the normal condi- 
tion, nursing sisterhoods find their 
task one of great difficulty in hos- 
pitals of a purely secular character. 
I presume it is from a sense of this 
difficulty, arising out of the dissen- 
sion of contending factions, even in 
the same Church, that some insti- 
tutions for training nurses have 
found it impossible to adopt any 
formally religious organisation. The 
same feeling possibly has influenced 
some hospitals, such as Guy’s, for 
instance, to reject all connection 
with sisterhoods and the advantages 
they have to offer, considering that 
the disadvantages more than pre- 
ponderate over the advantages of 
such a connection, in a Protestant 
country. A similar sense of pre- 
ponderating disadvantage has also 
led these bodies to hold aloof 
from training institutions. They 
prefer to draw their nurses from 
untrained sources and from the 
working classes, conceiving that 
women possessing strength, civility, 
and willingness soon develop into 
nurses of average character. Cer- 
tainly I have known many nurses 
at Guy’s drawn from the humbler 
walks of life, with whom—a hospi- 
tal nurse being a necessity—I 
should be willing to trust myself 
in sickness preferably to some pos- 
sessing a knowledge of medical 
latin and the general anatomy of 
the internal organs. 

It sometimes happens that ladies 
of independent meansand of strongly 
religions feeling, but whose views 
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are of the type known as Evangeli- 
cal, seek to qualify themselves as 
nurses in some training institution, 
so that they may ultimately widen 
the sphere of their usefulness 
amongst the sick poor of their 
parish. To such some knowledge 
of medicine and surgery, as well as 
of nursing, is deemed useful. But 
to these the ordinary secular schools 
are almost as distasteful as the con- 
ventual sisterhoods. Desiring to 
learn in what they consider the only 
Christian way, and in association 
with others, their hopes are directed 
chiefly to the deaconess institutions 
of the Continent; and thither they 
sometimes resort for their training. 
A lady ' with these tendencies, re- 
cently deceased, writing on the sub- 
ject, remarks : 

When one seeks training in other than 
a Christian home, there is in public in- 
stitutions so much to keep back, and so 
little to foster spiritual growth. To learn 
to work in any way, one must now in 
England go where there is no teaching, no 
help outwardly ; cut off from every human 
teacher and friend, and the want of every 
refinement in surroundings, and of every 
source of knowledge of even the good going 
on in the world around, I know 
grown-up women, not far advanced in 
Christian life, who would like to do a little 
under direction; and I know some who 
have gone, almost against their principles, 
into sisterhoods because they cannot get 
what they want elsewhere, 


Accordingly to the Deaconess 
Institution of Kaiserswerth this 
lady resorted, and her description 
of the institution is very interesting 
indeed. It is not a little amusing 
—I will not say remarkable—to find 
this highly Protestant lady writing : 
‘I believe all I owe to Kaiserswerth 
was comprised in the lesson of un- 
questioning obedience;’ and her 
biographer further remarks: ‘ Im- 
plicit obedience was one. of Pas- 
tor Fliedner’s imperative require- 
ments;’ and again: ‘Each dea- 
coness is supreme, and apparently 
despotic in her own department.’ 


Strahan & Co., 1873. 
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In reference to the early super- 
vision of the novices, after inform- 
ing us that, ‘ For six weeks or two 
months the novice is thus watched,’ 
our nurse, in speaking of the way 
in which the novices minister to 
the patients under their care, pro- 
ceeds : 


They are always liable to be called on 
by the pastor or chaplain for an account of 
these teachings ; their selection and reason 
for it; the special subject of prayer with 
this or that patient. If any die, a very 
minute account is required of the know- 
ledge they had of his or her frame of mind; 
their reasons for the opinion they have 
formed. Only once was I called upon for 
this, but I felt it must be invaluable when 


repeated. 

Why not at once put ‘ priest ’ for 
‘ pastor,’ and ‘lady superior’ for 
this despotic deaconess? And how 
much this minute account of a 
patient’s mind savours of the con- 
fessional. Further, intolerance is 
another term of denunciation fas- 
tened on the conventual sister- 
hoods, and the High Church party 
is reproved by our nurse for its 
exclusiveness—the ‘exclusive party’ 
she terms it. Yet see what hap- 
pens at Kaiserswerth, the institu. 
tion of her choice: ‘High Lutherans 
are, however, dreaded, as our Ri- 
tualists would be, and if any such 
tendency is found in a sister she is 
at once removed.’ Here is a case 
of removal: ‘You would be amused,’ 
she writes, ‘at the horror they 
have here of a most attractive Eng- 
lish Protestant sister, who came, I 
fancy, from Windsor, but when they 
found out her views she was sent 
away.’ This ‘shutting out’ shows 
the amount of value to be attached 
to the non-exclusiveness of so-called 
Protestants. Thus much for dis- 
tinctions without a difference, and 
the bitter dissensions to which they 
give rise, paralysing, as they do, 
all joint action for benevolent pur- 
poses. 

The medical profession was re- 
cently scandalised by the following 
case, reported to have happened 
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in the wards of a Parisian hospital. 
A medical student who had per. 
mitted a considerable quantity of 
blood to be withdrawn from his 
arm, in order that it might be 
transfused into the vessels of a 
patient at the point of death, feel- 
ing himself weak and faint after 
the operation, applied to one of the 
sisters of mercy, nursing in the 
ward, for a glass of wine. This the 
sister refused to give, because she 
had heard the youth declare him. 
self an atheist some short time 
previously. The poor youth, re- 
turning home in this half-fainting 
state, was seized with inflammation 
of the lungs and shortly expired, 
This death might possibly have 
been prevented had the cup of wine 
not been withheld. The same 
narrowness and want of charity is, 
at times, encountered in all religi- 
ous associations. This same event 
might have happened had the sister 
been a Methodist, or a deaconess 
with strong views about the shutting 
out of High Lutherans, and, pro- 
bably, much stronger views about 
the shutting out of atheists. Medi. 
cine is universal, and has nothing 
to do with the sects. The Good 
Samaritan made no inquiries about 
the religious creed of his patient, 
nor did he importune him to accept 
a bundle of tracts as a condition of 
help. He merely did kind offices, 
and left his patient to form his own 
conclusion as to the nature of the 
religion which prompted such deeds. 
If nurses would take a little more 
to heart this forgetfulness of creed 
in man’s extremity, they might rest 
assured that their religion would 
not suffer thereby, and we should 
be spared the history of such pain- 
ful cases as that detailed above. 

1 must not leave out of considera- 
tion the view of sick-nursing as & 
remunerative occupation. Popula- 
tion has so enormously increased, 
as well in the colonies as at home, 
and so many new hospitals and in- 
firmaries have been constructed to 
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supply its wants, that there has 
sprung up a considerable demand 
for nurses of all ranks. But when 
this demand is satisfied, as it must 
be sooner or later, the call for nurses 
will be limited to the vacancies in 
existing institutions caused by death 
or retirement. This will make the 
demand for sisters and matrons, 
and consequently the prospects of 
promotion, so moderate, as to seri- 
ously diminish the attractiveness of 
the profession to secular nurses. 
The ‘regular’ sister, of course, is 
less influenced by this consideration 
than the ordinary nurse, since the 
difference of her position as simple 
nurse or as superintendent does not 
make the same personal difference to 
her pecuniarily. Under present con- 
ditions, the salary of anordinary sick- 
nurse varies from fifteen to twent 
— per annum, with ean, 
odging, and uniform dress. Tea, 
sugar, and washing are usually ex- 
tras, the cost of which is defrayed 
by the nurse herself. This scale of 
remuneration, considering the work 
done to earn it,would not offer much 
temptation to ladies, but it has at- 
tractions for women of the labouring 
classes, as it just rises above the or- 
i wages of a domestic servant, 
and the duties which earn it are 
more definite and, if scrubbing the 
floors is excluded, as it is not 
always, the work is less laborious, 
than that of a general servant. The 
salary of a sister, i.e. the head nurse 
of a ward, ranges from thirty to fifty 
pounds per annum, with board and 
lodging. That of a matron depends 
so much on the magnitude and 
wealth of an institution that it 
would be difficult to give the aver- 
age. In respect to the payment of 
sick-nurses seeking occupation in 
private families, I have before me 
the prospectus of a rather success- 
ful Home and Nursing Institute; 
but when all deductions have been 
made in the way of payments to the 
institution and allowance for time 
unoccupied, it does not seem to me 
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that, at the end of a year, the earn- 
ings of a nurse attached to such an 
institution much exceed those of an 
ordinary hospital nurse. Indeed, if it 
were otherwise, the hospitals would 
be compelled to raise their scale of 
wages in order to compete success- 
fully in the labour market for the 
services of experienced nurses. The 
private nurse must conduct her 
work under several disadvantages 
from which her hospital sister is 
free. As she is not likely to secure 
any approach to constant employ- 
ment except through an institute, 
she must hold herself in readiness 
to leave her home at any hour of the 
day or night, perhaps to travel two 
or three hundred miles in all sorts 
of weather. This requiresa very 
robust constitution, and very much 
adds to the harassing nature of a 
nurse’s life. And, then, the chances 
of infection are greater than in hos- 
pital nursing, as the ventilation of 
private houses is generally inferior 
to that prevailing in hospitals. 
There still remain for considera 
tion the Art of Nursing and the 
best mode of acquiring skill in it, 
so far as this can be acquired. All 
this will come out in great measure 
whilst inquiring how far a novice 
anxious to acquire this skill in any 
eminent degree—i.e. to approach an 
ideal standard, and not merely be 
become a salaried official—is likely 
to do so in one of those schools 
attached to a general hospital, which 
I have described. In large imstitu- 
tions there are some things which 
come within the cognisance and 
function of a sister or head nurse 
which, though important to a pa- 
tient, have nothing to ‘do directly 
with ministration at the bedside. 
Of this nature are the care of the 
wardrobe, the management of the 
linen press, the arrangement of 
crockery, and other things of a 
similar kind which can be as well 
studied in any institution uncon- 
nected with nursing—such as @ 
workhouse, orphanage, or reformas 
LL2 
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tory—as they can in a training 
school for nurses. Indeed, in this 
school the nursing proper and the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, 
linen press, &c., can be conducted 
by a separate official attending only 
to this one function. Of course, a 
knowledge of these things is useful 
to a nurse, but it is not essential, 
provided there is some one to sup- 
ply her with the clean linen and 
utensils which she needs for her 
patients. In private sick-nursing, 
the imported nurse would necessa- 
rily have nothing to do with the 
charge of this department. The 
proper sphere of the nurse is at the 
immediate bedside of the patient; 
it is in contact with him that her 
skill as a nurse will be really tested. 
It is her duty to carry out intelli- 
gently and with strict accuracy, 
though without slavishness, the in- 
junctions of the medical attendant. 
The aid that a thoughtful and ob- 
servant woman can afford the phy- 
sician is very great indeed. First 
and most important in the work of 
a nurse is a task which she shares 
with the physician, viz. that of 
ascertaining the nature of the pa- 
tient’s idiosyncrasies both of mind 
and body. Until this task is per- 
formed little success will crown the 
efforts of either nurse or doctor. 
This task demands a sympathetic 
constitution which cannot be ac- 
quired, nor can it be instilled by 
any training institution whatever. 
Without this constitution a nurse 
may be a very good official, but will 
never achieve excellence in the 
management of the sick. This is 
how it is that a patient’s natural 
nurses, viz. the female members 
of his family, have such a 
great advantage over any hired 
or professional nurse. They pos- 
sess his confidence from the first, 
they know the peculiarities of 
his mind, his temperament, his 
digestion, and the nature of his 
habits of life, not one of which 
things can be slighted by nursing 
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or physic. Of course it occasion- 
ally happens that a nurse, by 
reason of an elastic and sympa- 
thetic nature, a gentleness of tone 
and gesture, is en rapport with her 
patient from the outset, though an 
entire stranger to him, far more so 
than some irrepressible and loud- 
tongued relative, to bear with 
whom requires a constant effort 
even in health. Here, the nurse is 
a boon and a success, though her 
training has been of the slenderest 
description, and though she knows 
not a single word of medical Latin. 
However, as a rule, the highest 
type of nursehood is, or ought to 
be, that presented in the mother, 
the sister, the wife; every other 
sort is only a feeble and inadequate 
substitute for this. Occasions may 
arise in which it may be needful 
to call in assistance, and supple- 
ment the efforts of the natural 
nurse, for strength may fail and 
nerves may become unstrung at 
the prospect of approaching death. 
Yet there is no eye so watchful 
and no strength so strong as that 
of devotion. These are the con- 
siderations which induced me, at 
the commencement, to affirm that 
a nurse is born rather than made. 
But even on the supposition 
that the things which I deem of 
such paramount importance in 
nursing could, under any circum- 
stances, be learned in the school of 
a large hospital, the actually exist- 
ing state of things leads to quite 
the reverse of this. In a general 
hospital, nursing, like medical 
practice, has to be pursued, not in 
view of some high or ideal standard 
of excellence, but is limited by the 
necessities of the place as an 
institution. From her very first 
experience a feeling and intelligent 
nurse perceives that patients are 
almost unavoidably treated in dis- 
regard of habits and peculiarities 
of body and mind, the considera- 
tion of which is not merely essential 
in private life, but essential in 
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itself and in principle. But these 
things are necessarily overridden 
in a large institution, in order to 
achieve a general result, which 
could not be attained were these 
points heeded with the attention 
due to them. Thus the individual 
is sometimes sacrificed for a general 
result. There may not be any high 
degree of blame attaching to anyone 
for this state of things—it is in- 
herent in the nature of the institu- 
tion. The degree and extent of 
this tendency vary in different 
institutions according to the ma- 
nagement ; but under any manage- 
ment it must largely prevail. Thus 
it is that the nurse, like the young 
physician, if she afterwards prac- 
tise her profession in private life, 
has to unlearn many things learned 
in hospital, or her success will be 
little and her career short. 

Let us take a case to illustrate a 
little in detail what I mean. We 
will suppose a patient to arrive at 
the hospital of Samaria, say. Over 
and above his present malady, he 
has for long past been preter- 
naturally sensitive to cold, and has 
accordingly, by the charitable as- 
sistance of friends, been enabled to 
purchase body flannels, a set of 
which he wears at night. These 
he dons as he takes possession of 
his bed; they are perfectly clean 
and wholesome, but as the head 
nurse surveys him, she exclaims to 
the trembling novice, ‘ Why, nurse, 
oe have allowed that man to go into 

is bed with flannels on! I never 
heard of such a thing. I cannot 
allow such doings in my ward. 
Those flannels are only fit to harbour 
fleas. Pray remove them.’ ‘Oh,’ 
exclaims the patient, ‘I have been 
accustomed to sleep in them for 
years; I shall take my death from 
cold if they are removed.’ ‘Non- 
sense,’ retorts the ‘head;’ ‘you 
can have an extra blanket if you 
choose, but you shall not sleep in 
those things here.’ It does not 
occur to the mind of the ‘head,’ 
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darkened as it is by routine, that 
the extra blanket would have been 
adopted, by preference, long since, 
had it been found equally service- 
able. So the poor man is deprived 
of his flannels, inflammation of the 
lungs supervenes, and before long 
his earthly troubles are over. As 
well might a shepherd shear his 
sheep in mid-winter and turn them 
adrift in the snow. This may seem 
an extreme case, but it is one that 
sometimes happens, nevertheless, 
after all the training and the medi- 
cal Latin. Again, here is a patient 
just emerging from the low stage 
of typhoid. He is ordered wine by 
his physician. The ‘head’ brings 
him a dose of ‘ hospital’ port. ‘ Oh, 
sister,’ he exclaims, ‘port wine 
never agrees with my stomach, it 
makes me retch violently. Is there 
nothing else I may have? May 
I not have a little claret? That 
suits me well, and is not more 
costly.’ ‘Claret, man! why that 
is not wine at all, no more than 
champagne. Come, drink your wine, 
and let me hear no more fuss.’ 
So the poor wretch swallows his 
dose of plastered hospital port 
fortified possibly with thirty per 
cent. of grain spirit loaded with 
fusel oil. In the course of half an 
hour the wine produces a violent 
attack of retching, the action of 
the abdominal muscles causes per- 
foration of the bowel through those 
ulcers with which it has been 
struggling for weeks, and, lo! the 
end. Cause of death registered : 
typhoid—perforation. No men- 
tion of port wine plastered and 
fortified. Most important to a 
general sick-nurse is a thorough 
knowledge of the nature and com- 
position of the various wines, ales, 
and spirits, and their adulterations. 
Yet the grossest ignorance prevails 
on these points amongst nurses 
educated in training institutions. 
The mere whims and fancies of 
patients, even when harmless, could 
not be gratified in large institu- 
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tions, where so much depends on a 
certain routine. Precisely as rou- 
tine is such an aid in dealing with 
masses, so it has a deadening in- 
fluence on ordinary minds not 
gifted with the wisdom to discern 
the cases where it must be modified. 
And it is this tendency of train- 
ing institutions to make their 
pupils the mere-slaves of routine, 
that turns out women of only 
average capacity such indifferent 
nurses, 

' There is nothing more important 
to the sick man than the manner in 
which his food is prepared, and one 
would naturally suppose that the 
art and practice, as well as the prin- 
ciples, of cookery would form a 
leading feature in the instruction 
given to probationers in training 
schools. But so far is this from 
being the case that the most pro- 
found ignorance of this important 
subject prevails in such institutions. 
Nurses are turned out of them ig- 
norant of the most elementary facts 
of this art. In illustration of this, 
the following example will suffice. 
After inspecting some of the cooked 
meat provided for patients in the 
ward of a large hospital, I turned 
to the sister or head nurse, who 
was standing near, and inquired: 
‘Sister, pardon me the question, 
but suppose, for instance, you were 
about to boil some meat solely for 
the purpose of being eaten, would 
you place it on the fire in hot or cold 
water?’ ‘Why, doctor,’ she re- 
plied, ‘I should place it in cold 
water.’ ‘And suppose, now, you 
wished to boil some meat solely 
for making broth, or beef-tea, what 
would you do?’ ‘ Well,’ she af- 
firmed, ‘ I should place it in boil- 
ing water.’ This is, as the reader 
knows, precisely reversing the pro- 
per order of things. The patient 
would thus have meat served him 
deprived of all nourishment, and 
into which he could scarcely get 
his teeth, The liquor containing 
the essence of the meat would most 
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probably—in accordance with the 
traditions of English cookery—be 
thrown away. And yet this woman 
had been ‘highly’ trained in a 
model institution, and could spell 
out the medical Latin on the bed- 
cards, 

Certainly Mr. Buckmaster has 
not yet penetrated the kitchens of 
English hospitals. It would be 
difficult to say to what extent con- 
valescence is retarded, and life 
jeopardised, or even lost, from the 
vile cookery prevailing in such 
places. The material is mostly good, 
but it is almost invariably mal- 
treated and ruined in the process . 
of cooking. I well remember 
inquiring of a hospital patient 
whether he had eaten boiled or 
roast mutton for dinner. ‘ Well, 
really, sir,’ he replied, ‘I can’t tell 
you whether it were roast or boiled, 
it appeared to be a little of both; 
anyway there wasn’t much taste 
in it.’ With such cookery, is it sur- 
prising that the physician finds he 
is not able to sustain his patients 
without stimulants? And being 
familiarised with all this, is it sur- 
prising that a young nurse should 
come to look upon the preparation 
of an invalid’s food as a matter 
of secondary importance, provided 
he have the material which is or- 
dered? It is true that what is 
termed ‘invalid cookery’ is some- 
times taught in training institu- 
tions. It consists only—so far as 
I have been able to ascertain—in 
learning indifferently well how to 
make egg flip and milk pudding. 
The first experience of a nurse 
should surely be in the kitchen, and 
thence she should not be allowed 
to depart until she has thoroughly 
mastered the elements practically ; 
for though it may not be part of 
her duties to prepare the food of 
her patients, yet she should be able 
not merely to discern when food is 
well cooked, but be able to point 
out the nature of the fault when it 
is ill cooked, 
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An enormons amount of fuss has 
been made about this learning to 
nurse and this training of proba- 
tioners. But, after all, what is 
there to learn that any active and 
sensible woman, trained in ordi- 
nary household work, cannotachieve 
under the guidance of a medical 
man? Let me recapitulate the 
qualifications needed in a good 
nurse. They are: personal clean- 
liness, a light step and touch, sup- 
pleness and strength of body, 
avoidance of tight stays, skill with 
the needle, a knowledge of bed- 
making, aptness in changing the 
linen of an invalid, and knowledge 
of cookery. With the exception of 
the cookery and the pliant corset, 
are the above things so very rare 
in English households that they 
can only be encountered in training 
schools? As to observation of 
variations in the appearance and 
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demeanour of a patient, the taking 
of food, the ventilating and disin- 
fecting of apartments, every medical 
man prefers that the nurse should act 
under his guidance in such matters 
rather than rely on her own ideas, 
and she must be very stupid indeed 
if she cannot carry out his instruc- 
tions satisfactorily on these points. 
Strange too if, having the will and 
resolution to do it, she cannot watch 
for bed sores, and sponge, poultice, 
or disinfect them when instructed 
to do so by the medical attendant. 
If a woman is able to make a 
pillow-case, darn a stocking, or 
make a child’s garment, would she 
find any insuperable difficulty in 
lining a splint, making a sand bag 
of given form and dimensions, or 
applying a poultice, without passing 
three years in a training school, 
and having her faculties benumbed 
by its routine ? 
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A Sutran, hearing that a steed 
Unmatched in beauty, strength, and breed, 
Grazed somewhere in remote Cathay, 
Fearful the prize might slip away, 
Resolved his Vizier to require 
To wend with Hassan, faithful squire, 
And close the bargain there and then. 
At first, so scribes of credit pen, 
Scatheless the high commission sped 
In quest of that rare quadruped. 
Like Cesar vanquishing the East, 
They came, they saw, they bought the beast. 
But, this achieved, with much disgust 
They found it next to be discussed 
How best to them it might befall 
To bring him home, or if at all, 
The natives of those parts excelling 
Not less in stealing steeds than selling. 
Yet all went well with them the while, 
Till, at an inn of humble style, 
The prudent Minister perceives 
Sheer symptoms of a den of thieves. 
‘Our desperate case,’ decided he, 
‘Demands as desperate remedy. 
Chamber and bed we will forego 
(Not missing much by doing so 
In this vile hovel), and, of course, 
Sleep on the straw beside the horse ; 
That is to say, that I shall sleep, 
While, Hassan, thou strict watch wilt keep. 
Yet, as mortality is frail, 
And sleep’s seductions might prevail, 
I charge thee, lest thou idly dream, 
To muse on some momentous theme 
Such as Philosophy revolves 
From age to age, nor e’er resolves. 
Can it in any manner be 
Affirmed that two and two make three? 
Do geese their origin deduce 
From eggs? or comes the egg from goose ? 
Rapt in such studies, ’twill be odd 
If thou hast any mind to nod.’ 
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He ceased, but soon awaking cried, 
‘Hassan, how art thou occupied ?’ 
‘Sir,’ Hassan said, ‘I strive to find 

What is the colour of the wind.’ 

‘A meet gymnastic for thy brain :’ 
The Vizier thus, then slept again; 
But presently was heard to call: 
‘Ho, Hassan! ponderest thou at all ? 

I trust to Allah ’tis the fact.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered he, ‘my brain is racked, 

Devising, if a hole immense 
Were dug, and earth extracted thence 

Employed to fill the monstrous main, 

How best to fill the hole again.’ 
‘Good,’ said the Vizier, ‘ here is stuff 
For cogitation quantum suff. ;’ 

And turned him, and contented slept, 
And quiet for a season kept, 

Till, stung by some uneasy dream, 
Starting he cried, ‘Hast thou a theme, 
Hassan, and ponderest thou thereon?’ 
‘Sir,’ said the man, ‘ the horse is gone! 
And now in sooth my brains I addle 
Touching the bridle and the saddle; 


Whether ’twere best to let them stay, 
Or strive to carry them away, 

Or if to watch them here while you 
The predatory rogues pursue.’ 
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F the many theories started to 
account for the present deep 

and increasing depression in trade, 
most have sought to find the solution 
in a superficial rather than in the 
true and natural cause. Without 
denying that there are influences 
which have helped to intensify the 
situation, it is nevertheless possible 
to express in two words the chief 
spring of present trouble. This 
natural circumstance is—excessive 
prosperity. For the third quarter 
of this century, trade—be it that of 
the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the shopkeeper, or the working- 
man—has been so uniformly pros- 
perous, that we have been led to 
forget there may be a reverse to the 
medal. Frugality has disappeared ; 
the illimitable expansion of com- 
merce has become a creed. The 
consequence of this prosperity has 
been to attract a proportionately 
large number of our countrymen to 
trade, to the neglect of agriculture. 
The wise removal of harassing re- 
strictions and the enterprise of our 
merchants, brought custom to our 
doors—the result has been that the 
population has gravitated to indus- 
trial centres: villages have become 
great towns, and great towns 
greater; and when at length a 
check, which is more than temporary, 
has come, it is manifest that too 
many people are engaged in this or 
the other occupation. We have 
built too many factories, opened up 
too many mines, erected too many 
blast furnaces, and constructed too 
many ships. Nor has the mischief 
been confined to material. Our 
children, who in old days would 
have known how to drive a plough 
and whose worst lot would have 
been to find comfort and happiness 
in colonial farming, have been 
brought up to the office, the shop, 
or the factory ; to be helpless should 
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by chance their employment fail 
them. The end wasthe natural result 
in any case. It is not easy to say 
how far it has been precipitated by 
foreign competition or disturbed 
politics. The former, undoubtedly 
an important element in bringing it 
about, is but the outcome of the 
chief cause—our prosperity has at- 
tracted the competition of the world. 
The latter, one of the minor in- 
fluences named, may be treated later 
in its proper place. 

This conclusion makes the im- 
mediate outlook dismal enough; 
nevertheless it shows that the ele- 
ments of recovery are not lost to us 
for ever, that the application of 
proper remedies will secure a more 
or less permanent revival of trade 
if not of commerce—that is, of pro- 
duction and manufacture in dis- 
tinction to the exchange of com- 
modities ; a use of the terms which, 
for the purposes of this paper, it 
will be convenient to maintain. 

The checks to the unexampled 
prosperity of the third quarter of this 
century, were only the short-lived 
ones arising from external causes, 
such as war and periodical undue 
inflation—months of depression fol- 
lowed by years of increased activity. 
But when this period closed, the 
competition which had so long 
threatened commerce, be to be 
seriously felt, and the depression 
gradually extended from commerce 
to trade. Yet areview of the years 
which preceded the period of pros- 
perity, will show that there then 
existed a poverty and depression 
to which our present state can show 
no parallel ; and it may reasonably 
be concluded, that as the wise 


actions of the past generation, not 
without labour it is true, ca 

these evils to disappear, the pre- 
sent, having experience to learn 
from and no vast prejudices to el- 
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counter, may find recovery com- 
ratively easy. During the first 
ah of this century there was no re- 
vival from chronic depression ex- 
cept for two brief periods (1822-5 
and 1843-6), and even in these 
instances the amelioration was with- 
out sure basis. In 1841 and 1842 
the distress proved almost beyond 
relief, and in 1848, when the railway 
mania collapsed, the sufferings of 
the masses partly led to the Chartist 
riots. But from this latter period 
agradual improvement took place, 
until 1854, when the full tide of 
prosperity set in. This welcome 
change was mainly due to the un- 
ceasing labours of a few far-seeing 
men, who urged the abandonment of 
Protection, and formed the small 
party to which must be credited the 
other fiscal reforms that removed 
the fetters which had imprisoned 
trade and commerce alike. So 
deep-seated, however, had been the 
evil, that the relief, when it came, 
was the result of a policy which had 
been at work for some years. In 
1842 bold fiscal measures were 
introduced, and the new era found 
its culmination in 1846 when the 
corn-laws were abolished. The 
beneficial results were slowly seen. 
In 1841 the foreign trade of the 
country was no greater than it had 
been a quarter of a century before. 
From 1846 it commenced a rapid 
development. Our exports, the 
trne test, had more than doubled in 
1854, and reached their culminating 
point in 1872. It is not wise to 
cloak the fact that the currency- 
theorists attribute this prosperity to 
the discovery of the gold-fields. 
The outflow of gold had its influence 
in the impulse it gave to trade; and 
it may be allowed that the discovery 
of a metal which could be ex- 


changed for material wealth, en- 
riched some of the finders and the 
countries in which it was found. 
But here its beneficial influence prac- 


tically ended. It even brought evil 
in its train, in the artificial values 
which its abundance created; andit 
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requires little reasoning to show that 
the discovery of a substance which 
serves no purposes either of food, 
clothing, or habitation, and the 
search for which is an unproductive 
employment, does not enrich the 
world, and, considered as a per- 
manent benefit, can only be illusory. 

There is no greater reason to 
hope for a return of prosperity than 
in the knowledge that Free Trade 
is to-day a part of our national 
polity. The clamour of those de- 
sirous of a return to Protection is 
naturally unbacked by argument 
worthy of the name. At a recent 
so-called reciprocity meeting, it was 
stated that a large order for cotton 
goods declined in Manchester had 
been accepted in America, and that 
the goods supplied were preferred 
to English makes. The speaker 
did not deduce from this the simple 
lesson that the American work 
must have been more honest and 
less expensive than our own; that 
if a restrictive duty had enabled his 
own countryman to obtaina higher 
price for the goods at home, his 
Transatlantic rival would have 
gained the markets of the world at 
the expense of the British consumer. 
But fortunately in this country 
the notion is exploded that the na- 
tion must be taxed to give an ar- 
tificial value to the labour of a sec- 
tion of it: a gain to the minority 
which is itself to be questioned ; 
for Protection failed to benefit 
the working agriculturist, the tax 
simply helped to enrich the landlord. 
Protective duties mean ruin to the 
countries adopting them. How- 
ever bad our own trade may be, 
that of other nations is worse. If 
Protection has not brought deca- 
dence to the United States, itis only 
because she possesses an illimitable 
field for the expansion of her agri- 
cultural population. And so if 
France is comparatively prosperous, 
it is because she has six mil- 
lions of small landed proprietors. 
Her people are not, as our people 
are, divorced from the soil, which 
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is that which produces essential 
prosperity. But no one under- 
standing the subject would affirm 
that the distress in the United 
States would not be lessened if the 
fiscal errors were relinquished ; or, 
on the other hand, that France 
would not be arrested in her ad- 
vance if success attended the move- 
ment which claims the taxation of the 
whole working classes for the benefit 
of one-twentieth of their number. 
But to be unfettered, is not our sole 
advantage. Our colonies giving 
outlet for the enterprise of our sons, 
and the maritime proclivities of the 
nation which have gained us prac- 
tically the entire ocean traffic, are 
guarantees against decadence. We 
have no vast armies to support such 
as sap the strength of Continental 
nations; nor does our system of 
government, however susceptible of 
improvement, harbour the herds of 
placemen which in many countries 
consume the products of labour. 
Our taxation, enormous as it is, 
is not paid as a debt to other na- 
tions; whilst other nations are, in 
this way, large contributors to us. 
We have had, and still retain, if 
somewhat impaired, a world-wide 
confidence in our fair dealing. Of 
coal, that necessity of modern trade, 
we have a supply easily accessible, 
and for our own purposes, practi- 
cally inexhaustible. And last but 
not least, our labour is effective be- 
yond that of any other nation, if 
the United States be excepted ; and 
there, rivalry is weighted by higher 
wages. 

This may appear to be unseemly 
boasting ; but it is not so intended. 
At a time when there exists a feel- 
ing that the present depression may 
be the forerunner of decay, it is not 
out of place to allay this fear by a 
statement of unexaggerated facts. 
If confirmation were wanted it 
might be found in the statistics 
lately submitted by Professor Leone 
Levi, which clearly indicate that 
in spite of the distress, the average 
wages are amply sufficient for or- 
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dinary wants. He shows that in 
1878 the average earnings of a 
family of five, workers and non. 
workers, throughout the United 
Kingdom (from the labourer at 
15s. to the skilled artisan earning 
4l.) were 338. per week; a sum, it 
is needless to say, greatly in excess 
of the average earnings of the work- 
ing classes in any other part, if the 
United States and our own colonies 
be excepted. 

It is below the surface, then, 
that the cause of the present stag. 
nation must be sought; and it is to 
be found, as has been stated, pri- 
marily in the excessive prosperity 
of past years and in influences 
which have directly or indirectly 
resulted from it. In such an ex- 
amination it is perhaps well first to 
deal with the ominous fact that our 
imports greatly exceed in value our 
exports, and to dispel the fears 
which superficially such a condition 
tends to create. The balance 
against us in 1854 of 36,757,809). 
had not sensibly increased even s0 
recently as 1872, when it summed 
to 40,104,790l.; in proportion to 
the totals, indeed, it was very con- 
siderably diminished. In 1874 the 
balance had increased to 72,432,2371., 
but even then, in proportion to the 
totals, the excess of imports over 
exports was only 25 per cent. as 
against 32 per cent. in 1854. Since 
1874 the figures are unsatisfactory. 
In 1878 the excess of imports was 
nearly double the excess in 1874, 
whilst the totals, chiefly because of 
decreased values, were less. These 
statistics, however, in demonstrating 
the maintenance of the position 
through a series of years, prove the 
truth of the assumption which has 
represented Great Britain as a rich 
man spending a large income. In- 
deed, there are many circumstances 
(amongst them the ability in these 
years to waste 300 millions sterling 
in worthless loans to foreign cout- 
tries, and a possibly larger amount 
in defaulting American railways) t 
bear out the presumption that until 
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very lately the balance of trade did 
not represent the annual indebted- 
ness due from other countries ; and 
that only now are we, as a nation, 
ceasing to lay by. So far as the 
movements of the precious metals 
sre &@ guide, their teaching is not 
alarming. For, though in 1878 
our imports from the United States 
exceeded our exports of home pro- 
ductions by the enormous sum of 
74 millions sterling (more than 
half of the whole balance of 
trade against us in that year), yet 
in the transactions of the twelve 
months a surplus of half a million 
of the precious metals was remitted 
to this country. If it be said that 
France sent us even a larger sur- 
lus balance of bullion, the two 
most formidable items in the total 
balance of trade against us are dis- 
posed of; and it may be assumed 
that in the case of our own posses- 
sions, the surplus of imports is so 
small as to leave them in the aggre- 
gate more indebted to the mother 
country as each year rolls by. 
Nevertheless, it is unsatisfactory 
to recognise that the accumulations 
of past years have ceased. Thus 
we are brought back to the pre- 
mise with which we started—led 
away by excessive prosperity, we 
have, as a nation, become extrava- 
gant. A man who made money in 
trade was not content ; he invested 
his surplus profits in doubling his 
business, and his success called 
forth a hundred rivals anxious to 
get rich in the same quick fashion. 
As has been said, villages became 
great towns, and great towns 
greater. In a town, manufacture 
takes the place of production— 
using the latter term in its applica- 
tion to agricultural produce—and 
the congeries of human beings so 
employed requires the assemblage 
around it of an equal, if not greater, 
number for the transit and supply 
of its food ; for such multitudes can 
only exist under the penalty of in- 
creasing the non-productive element 


‘a amongst them. Professor Levi esti- 
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mates the number of wage-earners 
in the United Kingdom to be eleven 
and a half millions, who support 
a rather larger number of idlers 
and persons engaged in wnremu- 
nerative labour. But the calcula- 
tion, doubtless soundly based, fails 


«to distinguish the number of per- 


sons (shop-keepers, carmen, &c.) 
employed in the remunerative but 
non-productive labour of supply- 
ing the wants of these masses. 
These agglomerations of humanity 
in this way account for the excess 
of imports over exports. This is 
one of the consequences of the 
divorce of the people from theland. 
Man cannot create. Shut him up 
in a street, he may improve the 
produce of others, but he can pro- 
duce nothing himself. It is because 
the soil is her people’s, that France, 
in spite of misgovernment after 
misgovernment which successively 
lavished her blood and treasure, 
may to-day, so far as the material 
happiness of her children is con- 
cerned, laugh over her victorious 
neighbour. 

It is well here to pause for a 
moment to point out how great a 
source of weakness a huge city is 
to a nation, especially as a subject 
so well worthy the observation of 
political economists seems to have 
escaped their attention. Whatever 
may be the future of the already 
overgrown metropolis, its rapid in- 
crease can in no sense be a source 
of congratulation. In other large 
towns the residents for the most 
part are engaged in the trade which 
was the attraction to settle in 
them. It is not soin London. Its 
trade, if in the aggregate larger 
than that of any other place, yet 
bears no fair proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants. In ad- 
dition to the avowedly idle people 
whom it shelters, there is the greater 
number whose business it is to 
supply the idlers’ wants. Then 
the vastness of the city is an aggra- 
vation of the evil. If the network 
of shops, the number of men and 
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horses engaged in the local transit 
of passengers and merchandise, in 
the railways and ships which bring 
these supplies, and the army of 
subordinates which these, in their 
turn, require to minister to their 
wants and amusements—if all these 


be taken into consideration, it is* 


clear that the number of Londoners 
engaged in labour which, however 
industrious, is absolutely non-pro- 
ductive, forms a large percentage 
of the population of the United 
Kingdom. Nor does the evil end 
here. In a city simplicity of life 
disappears. The example of ex- 
travagance set by many of the 
higher classes finds apt imitators 
through each successive grade of 
society. The unloveliness of town 
life—the impossibility of recreation 
in natural amusement—creates a 
taste for pleasure, so-called, not 
without price, and of a morbid 
kind. Of these the gin palace is 
the most detestable, but the rami- 
fications are innumerable. Even 
the fourth estate is, in certain direc- 
tions, impressed for this doubtful 
service. Literature, if essentially 
non-productive, may yet claim to 
do good in other ways ; but it must 
be admitted that, of the vast num- 
bers engaged in its different pro- 
cesses, a portion might be better 
employed than in writing, printing, 
and publishing the mental food 
which the unhealthy excitement of 
town life demands. Moreover, with- 
out claiming for the villager vir- 
tues which he does not possess, it 
may yet be suspected that the con- 
ditions of life in large cities do not 
tend to moral improvement; whilst 
it is known that the effect of con- 
tinuous residence in towns is in- 
jurious to health to the extent of 
the extermination of the race in a 
few generations if new blood be 
not infused. It would be unfair to 
deny that a capital city can set off 
against these sources of national 
weakness the fact that it attracts 
strangers who disburse large sums 
of money; on the other hand, since 
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access to London has been made 
so easy, it has become a refuge of 
the destitute from the provinces, to 
add to the vast army of incapables 
already settled in it. 

It has been said that frugality 
has disappeared. The extrava. 
gance, which is a source of our 
present troubles, and the outcome 
of its chief cause, pervades society 
from top to bottom. The mer. 
chant or manufacturer spends the 
income of an earl with a very 
inadequate return. In emulation 
of him, the tutor, the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the artist, must increase 
their charges because they, or their 
wives and daughters, are discon. 
tented without an establishment 
that shall vie with that of their 
wealthy neighbour. It should, 
however, be credited to the profes- 
sions, that in them may be found 
examples of frugality conspicuons by 
their absence amongst the trading 
classes. This is specially notice- 
able amongst retired officers, whose 
fixed incomes have straitened the 
modest homes with which they 
have been contented ; although, so 
far as social rank is concerned, they 
are generally above rather than 
below the ostentatious trader. And 
it is these frugal classes which 
supply the brain and sinew of the 
nation. ‘The gilded youth,’ the 
product of extravagance, only by 
exception develop into anything 
beyond a useless encumbrance. 
The vast establishment of the mer- 
chant or of the manufacturer brings 
no satisfaction to the one who bears 
the burden, whose personal expen- 
diture is often a mere percentage 
of the cost of maintaining the semi- 
palace, in which practically only 
his wife and daughters have 4 
part. In truth, the sex must bear 
their share of the blame, for ruin 
has often been brought on the 
trader forced to carry on an ex- 
tensive business in doubtful times, 
to keep up an expensive home. 
The wine, which as an everyday 
beverage has replaced the ale that 
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satisfied our forefathers, has not 
made the dinner table more plea- 
sant; nor has the ostentatious 
living brought more content than 
the simple manners of many con- 
tinental towns—the Hague, for 
example. The evil is found as the 
scale descends. The wives of shop- 
keepers, before content to do their 
own housework, now ape the lady. 
And the working classes—it seems 
a hard thing to say, but what is 
wanted is the truth, and it must 
be affirmed that, with exceptions 
which but prove the rule, wages 
above a certain point are no benefit 
to the working man. The surplus 
is spent in wastefulness of one kind 
or other; the sums laid by during 
these prosperous years in savings’ 
banks, friendly, and other societies, 
being under two per cent. of the 
amount expended in drink and 
tobacco. It follows, therefore, that 
though wages are higher, and the 
cost of the necessaries of life pro- 
bably lower than ever known before, 
the masses are no better off. 

The nation, indeed, has been 
aptly described as handicapped 
by drink and taxation. For the 
former, the great evil of the age, 
there is the visionary panacea of 
national abstinence ; visionary, be- 
cause experience has proved that the 
races that are partially or entirely 
abstainers, want the energy and 
morality of those which use alcohol. 
The Turk, the Spaniard, or the 
Hindoo, for example, cannot be 
favourably compared with the Scot. 
Large towns are responsible for 
the chief abomination—the gin 
palace, with its adulterated liquor. 
The brewers and publicans, like 
most men, follow a trade in which 
circumstances have placed them: 
whilst the former satisfy their 
consciences by subscribing to the 
charities a tithe of the immense 
profits received through a process 
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which mainly contributes to fill 
these institutions; the latter, by 
keeping their houses free from dis- 
order. The drink interest in Par- 
liament is so great that the re- 
formation of the trade would 
seem impossible; yet the fact re- 
mains that the 140 millions an- 
nually spent in this country in 
drink are, by the custom of the 
public-house, so spent as to afford 
a minimum of pleasure and a maxi- 
mum of harm. These houses, in 
the method of the accommodation 
they offer, lead to intemperance ; 
if wholesome liquor were supplied 
in a rational manner, this ill result 
would not follow.! Lord Derby, in 
his recent able speech at Rochdale, 
pointed out that 20 millions of the 
annual excise and custom duties 
might be saved by the practice, 
not of abstinence, but of tempe- 
rance. The other weight pressing on 
the nation, taxation, reaches annu- 
ally to a sum nearly equal to the 
first; imperialand municipal charges 
(85 and 45 millions respectively) 
amounting to 130 millions sterling. 
Without questioning the honesty 
of public men, it is not unfair to 
say that the municipal, as well as 
the imperial expenditure, is the 
livelihood of- a large number of 
unproductive, and not always neces- 
sary persons. If the two items 
(140 and 130 millions) be added 
together, and the reduction made 
for the duties on spirits, &c., which 
otherwise would be twice reckoned, 
we have 230 millions sterling annu- 
ally as the cost of drink and taxa- 
tion, or 351. for each family of five 
persons throughout the United 
Kingdom—a weight which may 
well be called a handicap in the 
race of competition. 

To these causes, then—extension 
of manufacture, extravagance, the 
public-house, and taxation, the 
outcome severally of unprecedented 


' Since this paper was written, the Report of the Lords’ Committee on Intsmperance 
has been published, in which the mischievous character of the gin palace, owing to its 


defective accommodation, is fully recognised. 
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rosperity—may be traced the 
Seseeeion in trade. And now the 
other lesser influences which have 
been referred to deserve notice in 
their turn. First of these is the 
gambling spirit of the people, 
fostered by laws which encourage 
the vice in high places. It is but 
the naked truth to say that the 
Stock Exchange is a legalised and 
enormous hell. Statistics cannot 
be given, but it may be not un- 
fairly affirmed that of the trans. 
actions in the Stock Exchange nine- 
tenths are illegitimate—that is, do 
not result in the transfer of securities 
from seller to buyer. ‘Contango,’ 
‘ differences,’ and the other terms 
in use, clearly indicate that the 
business is as purely gambling as 
to stake at rouge et noir ; whilst the 
chances against the player, in the 
shape of brokers’ charges, are 
infinitely greater than at an ordinary 
gaming table. The millions gone in 
foreign loans and American rail- 
ways are examples of the extent of 
the losses. The disasters which 
result may not be as picturesque 
or as publicly noised as the 
suicides which made melancholy 
the woods of Baden and Hom- 
burg; but the ruined families 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land tell too plainly of the 
terrible effects. Gambling on horse 
races is a kindred evil affecting 
a lower class of people. It would 
be a matter of regret should the 
horse race, @ pastime so congenial 
to the English character, be entirely 
suppressed ; for sucha gathering as 
the Doncaster St. Leger, forexample, 
affords a national recreation, which 
in a measure compensates the 
accompanying evils. But nothing 
can be said in favour of many of the 
smaller race meetings, in which so 
far as sport is concerned, cogged 
dice might as well be used as horses 
for the purpose of betting and 
chicanery, which are the objects of 
the promoters and frequenters of 
these assemblies. But to detach 
the vulgar, ever eager to imitate 
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their social superiors, from these 
practices, will not be possible so 
long as the law permits subscription 
rooms for the rich. Unfortunately, 
this gambling spirit is not confined 
to the Stock Exchange and the race. 
course. It is gradually gaining the 
ascendency in commerce ; for the 
transactions in the markets for 
cotton and iron are often time 
bargains pure and undiluted. 

Of other influences, the conditions 
under which land is held, placing 
it as they do in the possession of 
the few, cannot be left out of con- 
sideration. In a country over- 
crowded with population, the rent 
of the soil is an enormous tax on 
the tiller of it, whether farmer or 
labourer. And this tax is paid toa 
class which, in its turn, not only 
employs in unproductive services a 
number of retainers, but for its 
recreation keeps a vast acreage as 
comparatively waste land. In trade, 
again, foreign competition has been 
fostered by the partial loss of 
repute for the honesty of our goods. 
Of late years trade has been so 
largely recruited from a lower class 
of people, that trickery, before 
universally condemned, has some 
foothold amongst us. Yet it may be 
assumed that the outcry is ex- 
aggerated, that our goods yet 
compare well with those of other 
countries; for the experienced 
trader has long since discovered, 
if he ever required to know, that 
the artifices which commend them- 
selves to certain sections of the 
German and American dealers are 
no permanent gain. Modern pro- 
gress has had its share in lowering 
the standard of trade transactions. 
Before the establishment of the 
numerous banks, a man’s word, 
it might be said, was his bond. 
To-day, the competition for business 
gives facilities to people whose 
character would not bear the 
scrutiny customary in past years. 
The law, too, has done its share to 
put the honest and dishonest man 
on a footing; itis no longer ‘he 
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will pay;” but ‘he can be made 
to pay.” But the whole complex 
system or want of system of the 
law, whether it be in regard to 
debt, crime, or to the protracted 
length and uncertain results of 
modern trials, may be said to crown 
the evil edifice. And with all its 
formidable and expensive machinery, 
and the immense number of persons 
employed in it, the law frequently 
halts, afraid to inflict punishment 
commensurate to offences, when the 
offenders are of exceptional social 
rank. 

Trades-unions, and the strikes 
they foster, have been other evil 
influences. Mr. Bright, whose dic- 
tum in such a matter should carry 
great weight, has said that trades- 
unions have not helped to increase 
the wages or the comforts of work- 
ing people, but rather have hindered 
their prosperity. The present era 
of strikes had its origin in an at- 
tempt to resist a trifling reduction 
in the highest wages ever paid 
in this country, at a time when the 
masters were carrying on their 
factories at considerable loss. It 
may well be that the artisan eyes 
with envy the vast fortunes ac- 
cumulated by some employers, for- 
getful of the many amongst them 
who have failed to make a liveli- 
hood. But no one will have the 
hardihood to say that the British 
workman is ill-paid or overworks 
himself. During the recent strike 
at Liverpool, it was stated that the 
unskilled labour of the coal-heaver 
brought him 3/. a week ; and it may 
be questioned whether, as applied 
tomen able to judge for themselves, 
legislation which restricts the work- 
ing hours is nota mistake. The so- 
called Imperial policy may be last 
adverted to as a minor influence. 
But as it is not intended to trench 
on politics, it must suffice to say 
that whilst it may be conceded that 
the Government has had troubles 
Which its predecessor did not have, 
and admitted that the future only 
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can tell how far it has been the 
victim or the occasion of circum- 
stances, it is yet clear that Conser- 
vative rule means increased taxation. 
Bat the working-man is in some 
measure responsible for this. It 
has been concisely remarked that as 
a nation we should gain much if 
only we would mind our own busi- 
ness. National and municipal ex- 
penditure finds favour with the 
public-house politicians for whom 
war and foreign prestige have tinsel 
attractions. But thinking men are 
not the habitual frequenters of the 
public-house and the music-hall; 
and it may be seriously asked if one 
in a hundred of those who talk so 
loudly of the Balkan, Cabul, or 
Natal, knows anything whatever of 

the matters he discusses. 
Over-production, as it is popularly 
termed, is so intimately connected 
with our subject that it is well to 
glance at it, especially as several 
able writers have recently treated 
it as a cause of the depression of 
trade. A little reflection will show 
that this is a fallacy; that over- 
——— cannot possibly be a 
arm to the producer. As well 
might it be said that the farmer 
who grows three ears of corn to his 
neighbour’s two is doing himself 
an injury. The agglomeration of 
massesin manufacturing centres has 
caused this or the other trade to 
be overdone ; but idleness is a crude 
remedy. Hitherto, surplus industry 
has, by some natural law, found its 
way into other channels. It has 
only to a limited extent had to re- 
sort to the last extremity, emigra- 
tion; although it may be that we 
have arrived at a point when emi- 
gration or its equivalent, the open- 
ing out of fresh industrial fields at 
home, may become necessary. The 
removal of a surplus population 
from one field to another will ever 
be a difficulty, but a difficulty not 
to be solved by idleness. In regard 
to the proposed treatment of over- 
production, so called, which was 
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chiefly direeted to the Lancashire cot- 
ton trade (in which the mill-owners 
were losing 10 per cent. on their turn- 
over, and the mill-hands were on 
strike because wages were not kept 
up to the highest point), it may 
be observed that the adoption of the 
suggested remedy—to raise prices 
by idleness—would simply have 
resulted in strengthening the foot- 
hold which the foreigner already 
has in our markets. Yet there is a 
remedy for the present disastrous 
state of things in Lancashire; and 
this is, combination amongst the 
masters, such as has been legiti- 
mately made use of in other trades, 
to break down the price of the raw 
material, The masters are to-day 
losing money and the men grumble ; 
yet the former pay 6d. per lb. for 
cotton at Liverpool, when by com- 
bination they might bring it to 
@ price leaving them a profit. So 
long as this artificial price is paid, 
cotton will be grown to the profit 
of the grower and the loss of the 
manufacturer ; and the real remedy, 
the check to the production .of the 
raw material, will not be applied. 
It need not be feared that foreign 
nations will pay more for the staple 
than we are prepared to pay. In 
short, they could not afford to do so. 

With these few words on a 
somewhat abstruse subject, the 
analysis of the cause and the 
subordinate causes of the present 
trade depression ends. The reme- 
dies for the disease have, to a 
greater or less extent, been fore- 
shadowed in the examination of 
its origin. They may be briefly 
summed up, as four in number: 
Emigration, Legislation, Social 
Reform, Retrenchment ; and it will 
be curious to notice, in the en- 
deavonr to treat them separately, 
how, in a sense, they interpenetrate 
each other. 

In respect to emigration, it is 
noteworthy that, if the years 1858- 
1862 be excepted, it has not 
only preceded, but accompanied 
our prosperity ; a fact which shows 
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the intimate connection between the 
two circumstances. The first great 
efflux was in 1847, when the num- 
ber of emigrantg (258,270) nearly 
trebled that in 1845; and except 
in the five years named, the total 
has never fallen below 175,000 
until three years ago. The high. 
est number recorded was in 1852 
(368,764), which was nearly 
equalled so recently as 1873, when 
the emigrants numbered 310,612. 
But in 1875 only 173,809 emi- 
grated and in 1877 the total had 
allen to 119,971. The beneficial 
effect of emigration, not only in the 
prosperity of the emigrant, but in 
the relief it gives to overcrowded 
centres, and in the custom it brings, 
cannot be overrated; and its en- 
couragement at the present time is 
a subject worthy of earnest con- 
sideration. It may be said in this 
respect that recent accounts from 
New Zealand, a climate very simi- 
lar to our own, state that the 
labourer gets four times as much 
pay as he would get at home for 
25 per cent. less toil; that he may 
quickly acquire his own freehold, 
and that the cry is still for im- 
migration. To leave one’s native 
home is a hardship, but it is a tem- 
porary hardship, and partly a senti- 
mental one. Emigration is practi- 
cally the common lot ofthe sons of 
the upper middle class. In truth, 
the colonist, after a time, far from 
repining, despises the mother coun- 
try; and colonial life, if the Aus- 
tralian cricketers be taken as a 
sample of its results, assuredly does 
not sap the national manliness. 
And if the colonists incline to pro- 
tective duties and in other ways 
snub us, we must remember that they 
are ourselves, and that they make 
ample compensation in the custom 
which they bring us, and especially 
in the new markets for our wares 
which their enterprise opens out. 
But whilst looking abroad, we must 
not forget the vast fields at home 
given up to the amusements of 
the few. This acreage of non-pro- 
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ductive land, and the rent charges 
of that which is tilled, have in 
combination helped to drive the 
people to manufacture. To foster 
the agricultural spirit in the rising 
generation would not only fit it for 
colonial life, but would retard that 
concentration in certain districts 
which, it has been shown, is the 
great difficulty of the future—a 
point at which emigration touches 
legislation. 

t+ is the custom to scout legisla- 
tion. ‘No nation can be made 
sober by Act of Parliament’ is a 
favourite saying, which has just as 
much and as little truth in it as 
most favourite sayings have. As- 
suredly legislation can remove the 
evils which itself has made; and of 
these, the creation of great proper- 
ties and the drink monopoly are 
examples. It can go farther. A 
wise policy can encourage the colo- 
nies, and might at times aid emi- 
gration to them as the best outlet 
for our crowded population. Good 
government can give us political 
ease, and can halt in the unnatural 
expansion of our present territory. 






































































































































































ie It could direct itself to ameliorate 
ve the condition of our sailors, field 
m- labourers, and the reform of our 
ti- convict population. Legislation 
ti may do all this, and yet have be- 
of fore it an Herculean task in the 
th, reform of the law courts, the race- 
om course, and the gin palace. With 
in- respect to the first-named, a simpli- 
us- fication of the law must be possible 
3 a that would do away with the in- 
oes terminable length, the uncertainty, 
ess. and the enormous expense of modern 
TO trials. It is supposed that the 
jays days of ‘ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce’ are 
hey ended; but, as a fact, to-day enor- 
ake J mous sums lie in Chancery, the 
tom rightful owners of which linger in 
ally poverty. What is wanted is some 
ares assimilation of the practice of the 
out. law to the ready process of the 
nust ® county court, which gives undoubt- 
ome ed satisfaction, and, on the whole, 
s of B substantial justice. The law, too, 
“pro- 
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might be made to reach those who 
thieve largely in distinction to its 
present object—the petty purloiner. 
Its provisions which encourage the 
giving of credit, in the knowledge 
that its aid may be invoked against 
debtors often lured to avail them- 
selves of the tempting facility, 
might also be moderated with 
advantage ; and in doing so much, 
the origin of the majority of the 
cases which occupy the courts 
would cease to be. Legislation, 
which now shuts its eyes to the 
gambling of the rich, might with 
one stroke render illegal and penal 
every transaction of the kind of 
whatsoever nature, whether in sub- 
scription rooms, the race-course, or 
the Stock Exchange. Doubtless 
a great outcry would be raised. 
Stockbrokers and dealers, betting 
men and welshers, would find their 
occupation gone, and promoters of 
foreign loans and bogus companies 
wonld have to turn to some honest 
labour. For some of the former 
pity might be felt, for their calling 
is respectable, as the term is used ; 
yet it is themselves who have re- 
duced it to the level of the gaming 
table. But for many of them, and 
for the promoter and the betting 
man, there is nothing to be urged 
which might not with equal pro- 
priety have been urged for M. 
Benazet and his croupiers. Legis- 
lation might destroy the monopoly 
which has created the gin palace, 
and aim to replace that abomina- 
tion with clubs and cafés, supplied 
with wholesome food and drink at 
moderate prices, and with the com- 
fort which many Continental resorts 
of the kind afford. For, after al), 
the public-house and the race- 
course are institutions racy of the 
soil, and the Stock Exchange has 
its legitimate functions. It is not 
necessary to expunge, but to ex- 
purgate them. 

Social reform here marches with 
legislation. The higher classes have 
become as sober as their ancestors 
MM2 
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were the reverse, the hells of the 
West End have disappeared, and 
recently excessive betting on horse- 
races has been tabooed. The effect 
of their customs on the social life 
of those below them is almost 
incalculable. Should they choose 
now to set an example of frugality 
and simplicity of life, it will be 
widely followed after a time. Of 
all social reforms none seem more 
worthy of support than the coffee 
public-house and kindred move- 
ments. The hydra-headed drink 
monster will find no more deadly 
enemies than coffee-houses and 
cafés on the French system, and 
especially the club which does away 
with the necessity to drink for the 
benefit of the landlord. These 
should be encouraged in town and 
country, for whilst bringing men 
socially together, they afford rea- 
sonable recreation. A _ coffee- 
palace quite recently started in a 
small village in Surrey takes sl. 
per week, and is entirely self-sup- 
porting. It is not easy to predict 
how much permanent good may 
arise from this one small enter- 
prise, much less from the extension 
of the system, and its proper de- 
velopment—the village club. The 
agricultural labourer earning 158. a 
week often spends half his wages 
in the public-house, as a matter of 
duty. In the village club there is 
no such necessity. In trade too 
there are social remedies : combina- 
tion between master and master 
against foreign competition, and com- 
bination between master and man 
for their common interest. It has 
been shown that the former directed 
to the price paid for cotton, would 
be a simple remedy for the dis- 
turbed state of the Lancashire tex- 
tile trade. In respect to the latter, 
the threatening strikes of recent 
days have fortunately been soon 
successfully ended by means of ar- 
bitration. But even arbitration 
would be superseded if the prin- 
civle which gives to the working- 
man .an interest in the profit and 
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loss were extended to all large 
manufactories. Where adopted, it 
is understood the system has 
worked well for all concerned. Such 
@ common interest would insure 
intelligent and honest work, which, 
by restoring the repute of our 
manufactures, would fairly meet, 
if it did not practically annihilate, 
the competition of the foreigner. 
The spread of education will work 
for this end. In enabling women 
to fill many posts formerly occupied 
by men, it has been a distinct gain 
to the national wealth, however 
distasteful to those whom it has 
driven from the shopboard and desk 
to more manly employments. If it 
is probable that too much is ex- 
pected by the sanguine as the result 
of a little learning, its effect cannot 
be overvalued at a time when poli- 
tical power has been transferred to 
the many, and education will facili- 
tate social reform. Simplicity and 
frugality in the mansion and the cot- 
tage will cause the wasteful expen- 
diture of public funds to be re- 
garded both as a crime and as a 
blunder, and so will lead to re- 
trenchment. Reduction in taxation 
and expansion of trade ever go hand 
in hand; and it cannot be doubted 
that at a period when food and 
other necessaries are so cheap, na- 
tional frugality would, by removing 
the two weights that so unfairly 
handicap us, cause the clouds that 
envelop the trade of the country to 
give place to sunshine. 

But if there be hope for trade, 
that is for production and manufac- 
ture, it isto be feared that so much 
cannot be said for commerce. With 
laudable intentions, the money arti- 
cles of the daily press have cried 
peace where there is no peace; for 
it is ever an uncongenial part to 
play Cassandra. Yet it is impos- 
sible to disguise the disagreeable 
fact that the business of the mer- 
chant will never again be what it used 
to be. For the last five years no 
money has been made in commerce, 
and, as each month goes by, the 
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outlook but grows darker. To- 
day, the merchants as a body 
must be infinitely poorer than they 
were ten years ago; for in addition 
to their own losses, they have had to 
bear the losses of the many amongst 
them who have succumbed. This 
disastrous result is unfortunately 
readily accounted for. Commerce 
is open to all. The foreigners who 
in old times were our customers 
have turned merchants themselves ; 
and whilst the business has been 
taken from us abroad, it has 
been subdivided and lowered in its 
standard at home by the influx, into 
the mercantile body, of men of all 
ranks and nationalities. Steam- 
ships and railroads have made this 
invasion practicable, and with theaid 
of telegraphs have brought markets 
toa common level. The competi- 
tion between the numerous banks, 
already adverted to, has contributed 
to the result; and it may be added, 
that in the scramble for business, 
both bankers and brokers have 
wrested from the merchant much 
of that which once was his and his 
only. There is no record of the 
percentage of profits ordinarily 
made by the merchants who in 
past ages despatched their argosies 
from the Queen of the Adriatic. 
Probably cent. per cent. was looked 
for; for even in recent times 
the British merchant reckoned to 
make a profit or commission of not 
less than five per cent. on each 
transaction, and the broker one per 
cent. To-day the merchant’s five 
per cent. has fallen to a problema- 
tical one per cent., and the broker’s 
one per cent. to one quarter; and 
worse—for allowing, on the one 
hand, for the increased volume of 
business, and on the other, for the 
increased number of our own coun- 
trymen and of foreigners engaged 
mm commerce at home and abroad, 
80 great is the comparative increase 
m numbers, that this miserable 
percentage has in the present day 
to be divided amongst three, as 
against the one who some twenty 
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years ago would have had the 
higher rate of profit to himself. 
The state of Liverpool, pre-emi- 
nently a commercial town, is one 
instance to the point. The despon- 
dency and distress amongst the mer- 
cantile classes are quite unparal- 
leled, and it is thought useless to 
attempt any longer to disguise the 
poverty of the place. The East In- 
dian trade and the South American 
trade, as examples, have ceased to 
be trades, except in the sense that 
they bring loss to all connected 
with them. As an illustration it 
may be stated that to-day a bale of 
cotton is sold seven times over, and 
ordinarily is worth less when finally 
sold than was paid forit in the market 
abroad ; and yet all engaged in this 
disastrous operation look to make 
a living out of it. It may be added 
that probably there is less cotton 
genuinely bought and sold than 
formerly ; for the telegraph has 
brought the grower and manu- 
facturer together. The losses made 
by shipping help to intensify the 
gloom pervading the seaport, but 
this trade, at least, has within it 
the germs of revival at some future 
day. But the revival of commerce 
seems impossible. Those engaged 
in it cannot leave it, they have no 
other resource; and for years to 
come it will be recruited from all 
classes and countries—the very 
astute and the lucky to make a 
little; but of the majority, the honest 
to be undeceived, the dishonest to 
live by chicanery. The immediate 
effect will probably be the limita- 
tion of what little profitable busi- 
ness there is to the banking houses, 
whose large resources enable them 
to make advances with trifling risk. 

In connection with this subject, 
the last half-yearly returns of the 
Joint-Stock Banks call for some 
notice ; for the business of banking 
being essentially to lend money for 
commercial purposes, it may well 
be argued that commerce cannot be 
so hopeless as it is here represented 
to be whilst the banks are so pros- 
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perous. In an able summary of the 
position of seven of the metropolitan 
banks, in the Daily News of Janu- 
ary 20, it was shown that whilst 
the profits were slightly in excess 
of the profits in the corresponding 
period of 1877, the deposits had 
decreased more than 14 per cent. ; 
and whilst the liabilities were thus 
reduced, the loans to customers 
were decreased even in a greater 
proportion. The result was to 
give the appearance of increased 
strength, the proportion of cash 
to liabilities being comparatively 
much larger. But this outward 
sign may be superficial. The 
position was only gained by largely 
curtailing the advances to cus- 
tomers. The easiest way to accom- 
plish this was to decline advances 
on Stock Exchange securities, one 
of the safest and most profitable, 
if not most legitimate, of banking 
operations. As a fact, this was 
done toa large extent. It would 
be well to be certain if the cur- 
tailments in other directions af- 
fected the large and not the small 
customers. Profitably to use large 
deposits, large sums must be lent. 
At one meeting, the chairman stated 
that the bank he represented had 
no such thing as an advance of two 
or three millions to one person. 
This may well be, and it may be 
accepted as certain that no such 
scandal as that of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank exists in London; yet 
there may be advances of half the 
amounts named to firms presenting 
as bold a front to the world as did 
Messrs. Heugh, Balfour and Co., 
who in reality, like that firm, have 
been for years bolstering a losing 
business. Practically, banking pro- 
fits are made by loans to merchants ; 
and it follows logically that if mer- 
chants are losing money, banking 
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dividends can only be paid by 
sapping first the capital, and last 
the stability, of those to whom 
money is lent. If to this point no 
great catastrophe has befallen the 
banks, it has been to a certain 
extent fortuitous, and not because 
the principle of joint-stock banking 
is sound. The expenses are enor- 
mous, and the commitments such 
as no prudent merchant would un- 
dertake; the latter a peril fully 
recognised in the apprehensions of 
a run, and the appeals to share- 
holders ‘ not to withdraw their small 
deposits, lest in so doing they 
should bring ruin on thousands of 
persons.’ 

But these aspects of commerce 
present an issue merely collateral 
to the examination of the causes of 
the depression in the general trade 
of the country to which this paper 
is chiefly directed. The method of 
its treatment has been broadly to 
state facts and to make deductions 
therefrom ; for space has not per- 
mitted the amplification of details. 
But the end in view will have been 
gained if the cause has been shown 
and the curesuggested. The ques- 
tions raised are not burning ones, 
but their importance cannot be 
denied. They may be approached 
with hesitation, for any solution of 
them is formidable enough. But 
they are not visionary nor unrea- 
sonable like total abstinence or 
female suffrage, which are questions 
of the day, nor as formidable as the 
abolition of the corn-laws which 
was accomplished; and there is 
no reason to fear that the difficul- 
ties which encompass them will 
not disappear, as the difficulties 
which encompassed free trade dis- 
appeared when handled in detail 
by earnest men. 

E. A. Ryper. 
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METASTASIO 
AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


N the year 1723 the Romanina 
got Metastasio engaged to write 
the text of the opera in which she 
was to perform the following Car. 
nival. The subject chosen was 
Dido ; the treatment was talked over 
between the friends, perhaps also 
with the composer Sarro, and with 
the Cavalier Niccolino, the greatest 
actor in Italy, so warmly admired 
by Addison and Steele, and who 
was to play Aineas. The Romanina 
conceived, we are told, one of the 
most original scenes. That the dra- 
matic conduct of the play, the mas. 
terly rapidity of the action, were 
due to the influence of the great 
actress, is more than probable. Dido 
has faults, and in plenty ; there are 
many tedious scenes, tiresome dis- 
quisitions, action springing from 
nothing, and ending in nothing ; 
but it has a something, a simplicity 
of language, a swiftness of move- 
ment, an energy of passion, which 
show a new style and a master. The 
manly, generous, but lukewarm 
fineas has the ease and dignity 
which Steele has described in Nic- 
colini; a simplicity and modesty of 
gesture which yet fills the mind, 
because it is broad and elegant. 
Dido has a proud drawing herself 
up, @ sweeping impetuosity of pas- 
sion, a grand draping as it were of 
the part, whether calm or excited, 
in which we can recognise what the 
Romanina must have been—in her 
scornful humbling of Jarbas, in her 
pretended indifference to Aineas, in 
her pitiful clinging to him, above 
all, in the splendid scene where, 
abandoned by all—dauntless, de- 
spairing, and bewildered—she hurls 
her death as an evil omen on the 
path of Aineas, and precipitates her- 


self into the crashing ruins of the 
burning palace. In all this there is 
something almost superior to Virgil, 
superior as are the ample modula- 
tions, the concentrated accent of a 
recitative to the natural, but con- 
fused and feeble, intonation of mere 
spoken words. 

Metastasio wrote not only the 
tragic play itself, but wrote also 
two little comic interludes, accord- 
ing to that illogical jumbling fashion 
which prevails whenever an art is 
adolescent. After the curtain had 
fallen upon the intensely tragic Ro- 
manina Dido upbraiding the stately 
and statuesque Niccolini Aineas, it 
rose upon Signora Santa Marche- 
sini, as a prima donna, quarrelling 
with the stage tailors about the 
length of her train, and interrupted 
by the arrival of a famous buffo as 
Nibbio, a ridiculous manager from 
the Canary Islands. Metastasio had 
no true comic talent, yet these in- 
terludes are droll enough—carica- 
tures of the very tragedy that they 
relieve, caricatures of the wrath and 
faintings of just such aqueen as Dido, 
caricatures of just such airs, with 
tremendous nautical, botanical, me- 
teorological similes : roses, rainbows, 
gilliflowers, copper kettles, lions, 
tigers, lobsters, cold fowl, &c., as 
Benedetto Marcello recommended 
to opera poets of the year 1720, and 
as Metastasio himself made by the 
dozen—caricatures of the impresa- 
rio, of tue prima donna, of the audi- 
ence ; turning of everything into ri- 
dicule fearlessly, from the certainty 
that as soon as the tragedy was re- 
sumed, people would weep as much 
at the originals of the caricature as 
they had laughed at the caricature 
itself. 

Thesuccess of Didone Abbandonata 
was prodigious: it was immediately 
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set by all the principal Italian com- 
posers, and performed on all the 
principal Italian stages. It was 
printed and reprinted. To the com- 
posers it offered a musical perfec- 
tion, an elegance and variety of 
blank verse and rhyme such as had 
hitherto been wholly unknown. To 
the actors it gave an intensity of 
movement to which they were un- 
accustomed. To the public, in the 
theatre, and to readers in the closet, 
it revealed a completeness of cha- 
racter and action, a height of pathos 
and passion, such as Apostolo Zeno 
could never have conceived. And 
from that moment dates the end of 
Zeno’s reign, the commencement of 
that of Metastasio. Didois insome 
respects a mature, a perfect work, 
showing a complete mastery over 
the subject, an unerring instinct 
of the treatment. It is a simple, 
strong, correct blow, correct per- 
haps because it is the first that is 
struck. It is satisfactory because it 
is limited, because it does not aim 
at much, because in it Metastasio 
does not attempt to do more than a 
third of what can be done by him; 
because the plot is simple, the ac- 
tion evident, the characters and pas- 
sions concentrated, and given ready- 
made by Virgil. The plays which 
succeeded Didone are woefully in- 
ferior as wholes; they are as un- 
satisfactory as Dido is the reverse ; 
they are confused, insipid, exag- 
gerated, disagreeable from the sense 
that the poet is at a loss how to 
proceed. They are often ridiculous 
in inanity and artificiality : in Cato 
in Utica, Cesar at one moment 
threatens Cato with Roman hard- 
ness and terseness ; at another, talks 
Petrarchesque sonnets at Cato’s 
daughter; in Semiramide riconosci- 
uta, Semiramis, pretending to be 
her own son, is made the judge in a 
dispute for the hand of a Bactrian 
princess, is recognised by a lover 
who had tried to drown her on a 
pretence of infidelity, and who con- 
sequently gives up the Bactrian 
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princess, and refuses the cup which 
she offers her three suitors. The 
Hyrcanian prince, who, thinking 
his favoured rival would accept the 
cup, had put poison in it, has it 
offered in turn to him, and is sore- 
ly puzzled what to do... . And 
thus for three acts of interminable 
complications, In Alessandro nelle 
Indie, Porus pretends to be one of 
his own generals, carries messages 
to and from himself, and offers to 
betray himself into the hands of 
Alexander, in order to catch the 
latter. In Siroe, a princess, wish- 
ing to avenge her father on the 
tyrant Chosroes, dresses as a man, 
becomes his favourite councillor, 
urges him to every degree of in- 
justice towards his son, in order to 
make that son, who loves her, the 
instrument of her vengeance. The 
son refuses; is accused of conspir- 
acy, cannot clear himself without 
accusing her, and so on. In 4dr. 
taserse, the hero, accused of regi- 
cide by his father, and unable to 
disculpate himself, is let out of 
prison by the king, his bosom 
friend, and thus comes up just in 
time to crush a revolt, by means of 
which his father intended to depose 
the king and liberate him. There 
is so much action, so much plot, 
so much heroism, so much lyrism 
and love-making, so much blunder- 
ing and recognising, that you get 
wholly indifferent to everything, to 
these eternally agitated men and 
women, and to these everlasting thea- 
trical strokes—the very good quali- 
ties of the plays, the real passion, 
real pathos, real poetry increase the 
impatience with the confused whole. 
Yet the Italian public did not grow 
impatient, and was not dissatisfied 
with these plays. Nay, it was better 
pleased with them, in their imper- 
fection, than with Dido in its perfec- 
tion. And the Italians were right. 
They instinctively recognised that 
the very inequality, the very lan- 
guor and exaggeration of these later 
works, was the result of a develop- 
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ment of Metastasio’s genius; that 
his uncertainty arose from striving 
after new effects; that the faults 
arose from the attempt to seize new 
beauties ; that the want of propor- 
tion was the effect of growth. He 
was expanding the style, seeking 
its limits, fumbling for its charac- 
teristics ; every fault corresponded 
to a new merit. If he was over- 
lyric, he was striking out lyric beau- 
ties ; if he was over-complicated, it 
was because he was more varied 
and inventive ; if his action was pre- 
cipitate, his passion accumulated 
and his movement jerky; it was 
because his action had become more 
rapid, his passion more concen- 
trated, his movement freer; if he 
was swaying between the example 
of the French and of the Spaniards, 
it was because he was absorbing 
some of the qualities of both. There 
cannot be another Dido: it must for 
ever remain his best unless it be fol- 
lowed by very different works. And 
if Dido be Metastasio’s best, Meta- 
stasio will never be Metastasio, the 
Metastasio of Achille, of Demofoonte, 
of the Olimpiade, of Regolo. He 
will be but a better Zeno, forgotten 
like Zeno. Thus, despite the bung- 
ling work of these plays, they were 
far more successful than Dido. They 
were newer, more original, con- 
tained more elements of greatness ; 
irregular, but great beauties, like the 
roughly but grandly sketched Cato, 
far more Roman and more dramatic 
than Addison’s mild platonician ; 
like the two slightly executed, but 
powerfully conceived characters of 
Siroes and Aitius—noble, arrogant, 
boastful, passionate—like the beau- 
tifally pathetic situation of Arsaces 
in Artaserse, judged and condemned 
by the father whose crime he ex- 
plates, but dares not reveal: beau- 
ties also of lyric expression, of 
metrical originality and power, of 
brilliantly conceived plot and action. 
In Dido, Metastasio is drawing cor- 
rectly, with mastery, after the an- 
tique; but he can do more than 
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copy the antique, he can compose 
whole pictures, balance large groups, 
manage cunning lights, combine 
splendid colours. He has now left 
the antique; he is sketching con- 
fused groups, blurring strange co- 
lours—no matter, he is learning his 
true work. 

Almost immediately after the 
successful appearance of Dido, the 
Romanina, her husband, and Me- 
tastasio left Naples for Rome. 
Metastasio’s brother, Leopoldo, was 
employed to look for a house, 
and bought or hired one in the 
Corso, between Piazza del Popolo 
and S. Giacomo, not far from where, 
some fifty years later, Goethe was 
to finish his Iphigenia in the palace 
opposite Rondanini’s. To settle in 
Rome was equivalent, on the part of 
the Romanina, to retiring into pri- 
vate life, as ecclesiastical prudery 
would suffer no women on the stage. 
Marianna Bulgarelli’s career was 
over; her future interest in life lay 
solely in Metastasio. She was more 
devoted to him than before. She 
took into her house not only himself, 
young, famous, agreeable, and whom 
she idolised, but what was very dif- 
ferent, his whole family: an old 
man who, however worthy of re- 
spect, was but an ex-soldier and a 
small ex-shopkeeper; an old and 
broken woman, ignorant, illiterate, 
accustomed to hobble about with a 
kerchief on her head, and an earthen- 
ware brazier under her apron, much 
honoured by the company of the 
neighbouring housekeepers; a cou- 
ple of girls, perhaps a little less 
homely, but probably not much more 
cultured, very like those whom the 
Romanina may have seen, gaudily 
tricked out, eating pumpkin seeds 
and oranges in the highest part of 
the theatre ; and finally Metastasio’s 
eldest brother, Leopoldo, well edu- 
cated and well-bred, but lazy, peev- 
ish, and perpetually dissatisfied. 
But they were Pietro Metastasio’s 
family, and for Pietro’s sake, for the 
sake of his fair and winning pre- 
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sent, his dimly splendid future, for 
the sake of her passionate devotion, 
the Romanina, intellectual, cul- 
tured, a great artist, accustomed to 
the society of men of rank or of 
talent, a proud, though self-made 
woman, made these people her com- 
panions daily, hourly, and for as 
long as they chose to stay. These 
good people must have felt rather 
odd in their new position; they must 
have said and done things which 
made the Romanina’s grand vi- 
sitors look at each other and smile. 
Was the Romanina vexed? Pro- 
bably not. She may have smiled 
and tried to set all right and make 
everyone comfortable, but the ele- 
gant little Abate Metastasio, in his 
dapper black dress and little white 
wig, with his soft, dignified man- 
ners, may sometimes have turned 
aside—crimson or livid—to hide his 
shame and disgust at some droll 
blunder of his father, or mother, or 
sisters. Yet, saving such little mor- 
tifications, his life was pleasant 
enough. True, here in Rome every- 
one knew about Gravina, some about 
the arte bianca shop, and there were 
all the Trapassis to tell their own 
tale. But living in this rather strange 
fashion in the house of an actress, 
surrounded by the harum scarum 
theatrical world, risen from the mud 
and living strange lives, Metastasio 
got a sort of devil-may-care feeling, 
and thought less about proprieties 
and dignity than before, for Meta- 
stasio’s preoccupation throughout 
life was to come up to the notions of 
those who immediately surrounded 
him. And the life in Rome was 
pleasant in its way. There was no 
further thought of the law: Meta- 
stasio was to gain his bread writing 
texts for the opera. What he earned 
was spent on bread only meta- 
phorically, since he and his lived off 
the Romanina, but it was a pleasant 
pocket-money for his little vanities 
and amusements, of which there 
were plenty. There was much com- 
pany in the honse, and always amus- 
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ing, literary, and theatrical folk, 
who could talk, brag, and had many 
and various adventures; young 
idlers, clever and agreeable, jovial 
men of the middle classes, who cared 
more for music and jesting than for 
their shops and offices ; light eccle- 
siastics, gallant and cynical; occa- 
sionally also some traveller or passer- 
by. So they lived in Rome during 
the winter, Metastasio writing his 
plays and looking on, while the 
energetic Romanina drilled the boy 
actresses of the Aliberti theatre ; 
teaching them how not to trip up 
in their skirts, how to hold their 
fans and fold their arms; all ex. 
tremely droll, no doubt, and gene- 
rally instructing everyone, from the 
prince of Persia in his fair wig, im- 
mense plumed helmet, and gilt ma- 
nacles, down to the pages and sena- 
tors and other dummies. Then the 
excitement of the final performance : 
the pasquinades, the applause, the 
triumph ; the Carnival amusements, 
with the windows crammed full of 
friends ; the riderless Barbary horses 
rushing down the Corso; the stream 
of masks harlequinading along, 
throwing up flowers and sweet- 
meats, amidst a rain of plaster com- 
fits and of witticisms ; the waxlights 
lit, and snuffed out, between street 
and window; the yells, grimaces, 
quipsand cranks, andeverything that 
is childishly, barbarously amusing. 
Then, during the dull Lent, some 
oratorio or sacred opera to write for 
this prelate or that, some wheedling 
of ostentatious princes of the Church, 
as Metastasio never entirely gave up 
the hope of ecclesiastical preferment, 
wishing, as was quite possible in the 
Rome of those days, to dine off the 
altar and sup off the stage; to live 
in the house of an actress, sur- 
rounded by theatrical riffraff and 
adventurers, and still to hold some 
sanctimonious office—clerk of the 
Inquisition, secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Index, treasurer of the 
Propaganda Fide, or something s1- 
milar. And perhaps, too, there were 
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walks in the spring, lazy strolls in 
the violet-grown dells of the Villa 
Pamphily, and beneath the inky 
holmoaks of the Borghese. Yes, 
there must surely have been such : 
the cantatas which Metastasio wrote 
about that time prove that he was 
not always on the pavement of the 
Corso and the boards of the Teatro 
Aliberti. In these charming little 
pastorals of a page or so, of which 
the gruff and sarcastic Porpora set 
the blank verse in pithiest, light- 
est recitative, and wrote to the 
rhymes the sweetest, brightest me- 
lodies, wreathed with delicate ca- 
dences, starred with crisp turns and 
sparkling little shakes, in these 
cantatas of Metastasio’s there is an 
element of truth which there was 
not in the Endymion or the Gardens 
of the Hesperides—there are no 
patches of Virgilian or Theocritan 
colour, there is no sweetly in- 
sipid perfume of Tasso and Gua- 
rini; Thyrsis and Chloe, Philenus 
aud Irene, the shepherdess who is 
invited to go on the sea, fretted by 
the moonlight; the shepherd who 
dreams that he sits on the brink of 
the well with his beloved, and starts 
up awake at the appearance of his 
rival ; the youth and the nymph who 
are caught by the shower and take 
refuge in the cave : all these bright, 
graceful, actively feeling and mov- 
ing little figures are neither real rus- 
tics like Lorenzo di Medici’s immor- 
tal Nencia, nor yet dainty Dresden 
ladies and gentlemen, with flowered 
bodices, long waistcoats, powder, 
and crooks. They are something 
betwixt and between, embodiments 
of impressions received neither 
from the fields and woods, nor from 
the clipped avenues and terraces of 
a garden, but from the sort of Ely- 
sian ruralness of those sweet, solemn 
Roman villas, where the horses graze 
beneath the red-stemmed pines, 
where you tread on a carpet of 
lilac anemones and starry daffo- 
dils, where the bays meet overhead, 
and the water trickles over the 
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maidenhair of the broken foun- 
tains, where Arcadia seems real, 
Arcadia neither of dusty pedants 
like Crescimbeni’s yonder on the 
Janiculum, nor of porcelain beaux, 
like that of M. de Florian, but an 
Arcadia of your own, according to 
your own heart. 

In the scorching Roman summer 
there were the little open theatres, 
where Pulcinella and Coviello jab- 
bered the Neapolitan dialect, which 
Metastasio preferred to his own 
stately Roman, and where hair- 
dressers’ apprentices and coffee- 
house waiters played great ladies 
and sly waiting-maids ; later, in the 
pestilential autumn, there were vil- 
leggiaturas at Albano and Frascati, 
with long games of cards, noisy 
midnight walks, and singing and 
laughter to heart’s content. Every 
now and then there was even some 
longer excursion, to Bologna, where 
the baffoonish, jolly men of science 
flocked round the Romanina and 
Metastasio; to Venice, where the 
Dido was received with rapture, 
where they met old Neapolitan 
friends, Porpora and Vinci com- 
posing, and Metastasio’s adopted 
twin-brother, Farinello, singing, no 
longer a boy, but the greatest, 
most brilliant; most versatile, most 
maguificent of singers, living in a 
sort of permanent apotheosis; at 
Venice also they met the Saxon 
Hasse and his famous beantifal 
wife, Faustina, staunch friends in 
later years, and destined to set and 
sing Metastasio’s verses into popu- 
larity all over the world. And at 
Venice a famous rococo painter, by 
name Amigoni, later destined to 
paint the finest scenes for Metasta- 
sio’s plays, put the poet into a half 
realistic, half allegorical picture, 
with himself, Farinello, and the 
Faustina, to whom he might have 
added her husband Hasse; with 
these three Metastasio was to be in- 
dissolubly connected, though going 
through life in different countries; 
while increasing their individual 
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fame, constantly contributing to 
each other’s triumph; they were 
young and hopeful, fit to be painted 
together. The Romanina Amigoni 
did not dream of putting into his 
picture : she was gradually becoming 
a thing of the past. 

But meanwhile time was going 
on. All hopes of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment had vanished ; the price of 
each of Metastasio’s new dramas 
was fixed at 300 scudi (about 6ol.) ; 
their success was certain. All was 
going well, but all was limited: 
more new plays, more 300 scudi, 
more applause, he knew it all by 
heart, and it probably began to pall 
upon him. Such a smooth, straight 
road, down which he could see 
for miles, was depressing him ; he 
would fain have turned a corner, at 
the risk of whatever might appear 
round it. Perhaps, also, the sense 
of dependence upon the peeety 
of the Romanina began to weig 
upon him; perhaps he was weary 
of being so constantly thought of 
and cared for: weary of being the 
sole thought of a woman who no 
longer sufficed for him. He was 
what people in those days called 
imprudent, and she was a prudent 
woman—he imprudent, safe in her 
care; she prudent in her absolute 
devotion: the words sound like an 
irony. Imprudent he was, in the 
sense of following his whims, of 
ceding to his passions, and the 
Romanina was prudent in trying 
to restrain a weak, selfish man. 
Perhaps she would have had him 
more manly, stronger, more capable 
of restraint, able to repress all but 
some huge folly like her own, more 
like her own self—blind to the fact 
that had he been like her, she could 
not have felt towards him as she 
did, nor he have been what he had 
become to her. There were petty 
quarrels, the more frequent be- 
cause Metastasio brooked inter- 
ference less now he was tired of 
dependence. There were worse than 
quarrels, worse than anxieties: Me- 
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tastasio, from fault or weakness, 
got himself into a predicament 
which placed him at the mercy of 
enemies, This is all his biographers 
dimly hint, speaking vaguely of 
his ‘frequent visits to a person for 
whom he had a polite partiality,’ 
of ‘regard towards her family for- 
bidding farther explanations ;’ of 
calumnies spread; of a lawsuit 
threatened, and suppressed by the 
influence of a friendly cardinal; of 
the matter not ending till the myste- 
rious person had ‘ preso stato,’ which 
can mean only one of two things, 
marriage or the cloister. What- 
ever the matter.was, it must have 
been scandalous, judging by the 
extreme anxiety shown by Meta- 
stasio to suppress all discussion on 
the subject, as in his letter written 
to Cardinal Gentili, written some 
years later—the most abject humi- 
liation, the most painful knee- 
kissing, the most pathetic entreaty 
for help which could be extorted 
from a man who has let himself 
slip into a disgraceful position, who 
cannot defy calumny, and sees 
safety only in complete silence. 
Altogether, the pleasant life had 
become embittered. 

Did the Romanina notice it? 
Surely. But she did not become 
angry. She let Metastasio suggest 
to his old protectress, the Princess 
Belmonte Pignatelli, that he was 
anxious for change, for a less pre- 
carious position; that—ah, were it 
only possible! if only, but he had 
not thought of it—if he might ob- 
tain employment at Vienna, in case 
Apostolo Zeno, the Court poet, 
should require assistance. The 
Princess Belmonte repeated the in- 
sinuation to her sister-in-law, the 
Countess Althann, widow of the 
favourite of the Emperor, and her- 
self at one moment his flame; then 
the matter was left to itself. The 
suggestion worked its way. On 
September 27, 1729, Metastasio 
received a grand letter from the 
Austrian Embassy, a letter whose 
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aspect and seals must have made 
him turn white and red, and the 
Romanina tremble and sicken. It 
was from Prince Pio di Savoja, 
one of the Emperor’s lords-in- 
waiting, and said that the uni- 
versal applause excited by Meta- 
stasio’s poems, and the approbation 
awakened in the august Emperor, 
were the reason for which his 
Majesty desired to offer his service 
to the Abate Metastasio, on what- 
ever terms he might mention; 
that Apostolo Zeno, the present 
court poet, wished for no other 
companion, and that as soon as an 
answer in the affirmative was re- 
eeived, money would be forwarded 
to cover the expense of the journey 
from Rome to Vienna. 

Metastasio was astounded, not at 
the proposal, for which he had been 
sighing, but at the sudden fualfil- 
ment of his dearest wishes. His 
biographers tell us that the letter 
put him into terrible perplexity ; 
that he could not resolve to leave 
his dear native city, his dear father, 
brother and sisters, his dear bene- 
factress ; that, without uttering a 
word, he placed the letter in the 
Romanina’s hand; that she was 
overjoyed, chid him for his cool- 
ness, laughed, joked, and saluted 
him Poeta Cesareo. Alas ! the pretty 
little story must be apocryphal. 
The post had been long coveted, 
the indecision long settled, the Ro- 
manina’s sacrifice had long been 
made, and an answer, joyfully ac- 
cepting the offer, and suggesting 
4,000 florins as annual stipend, was 
despatched the very next morning. 
Presently came Prince Pio’s reply : 
4,000 florins were deemed too much; 
would the Abate Metastasio accept 
3,000, and a hundred wngheri for 
the travelling expenses? The Abate 
Metastasio most humbly and grate- 
fully accepted. He begged time to 
settle his affairs in Rome, to pro- 
vide for his family (already pro- 
vided for by the Romanina), to put 
an opera on to the stage, &c.; all 
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would be completed by Lent, and 
in Lent he would start. 

All was completed by Lent. His 
family was to remain with the Bul- 
garellis ; Leopoldo was to continue 
at the bar; the Romanina was to 
teach the singers of the Teatro Ali- 
berti how to perform his pieces; he 
was to go, become rich, great, who 
knows what? And in a few years 
he would obtain a holiday, and pass 
it in Rome, or they should all come 
over to Vienna—why not? It was 
not so melancholy after all; only 
a little twinge at parting, a little 
sickness of his too feminine sensi- 
bility, a few tears, and then all 
would be over; once off, all would 
be merry as ever. But would it be 
merry for the Romanina; for her 
who was going nowhere, who had 
no future, and was to lose the pre- 
sent? Metastasio wept, and wept 
copiously, we may be sure, and then 
sprang cheerily into his postchaise. 
Marianna Bulgarelli parted from 
him with a smiling face, and words 
of hope and encouragement; but 
when he was gone, there remained 
in her poor life a void, a darkness, 
cheered up only by the hope of see- 
ing him again. 


CHAPTER V. 


Cuartes VI. of Austria, King of 
Hungary, Emperor of Germany, 
King of Naples and Sicily, sove- 
reign of the Milanese, Cesar ever 
august, was a very stately and 
splendid sovereign, surrounded by 
very solemn magnificence. True, 
the Austrian house was beginning 
to be the football of Europe; his 
father and brother had been brow- 
beaten by Louis XIV., he himself 
had been turned out of Spain by 
the little imbecile, Philip V. True, 
he was on the point of losing Parma 
and Naples, and could with diffi- 
culty cope with his rebellious elec- 
tors ; true, his daughter was to be 
ignominiously deprived of the em- 
pire by Charles of Bavaria, and to 
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be buffeted about by Frederick the 
Great, Augustus of Saxony, George 
IL, M. de Choiseul, and Madame 
de Pompadonr ; true, the Austrian 
finances were deplorable, the Aus- 
trian people ragged and ignorant, 
the Austrian armies ever defeated ; 
true, he was a pompous, empty 
pate: true, most true, yet Charles 
VI. was surrounded by a halo of 
glory, an aureole of victory, a dim 
maj of Roman imperialism. 
And he knew it. He felt the ne- 
cessity of a degree of holiness, of 
solemnity, of magnificence such as 
only the heir of the Cesars could 
assume. His court, his capital 
were full of prudish gallantry, of 
frivolous devotion, of ostentatious 
bad taste, of majestic brutality, of 
imbecile bigotry: a mixture of 
French elegance and levity with 
German coarseness and heaviness, 
Spanish solemnity and vacuity, 
Hungarian pride and love of dis- 
play, Oriental splendourand misery, 
and Italian love of art. Feudal 
courtiers kept musical chapels and 
drank fifty sorts of wine at dinner ; 
Jesuits built plaster beribboned 
churches ; ladies were publicly and 
solemnly asked to appoint their 
lovers ; men who had struck priests 
who had insulted them were prome- 
naded through the town in sack. 
cloth, holding expiatory candles ; 
heretics were slaughtered in Si- 
lesia; Turks were dreaded on the 
Danube; the Empress and her 
ladies amused themselves with 
archery meetings where jewelled 
Cupids were shot at; the people 
amused themselves with seeing rob- 
bers and murderers racked and 
broken on the wheel; there were 
grand circus games, where bears 
were baited, bulls torn to pieces by 
dogs, and horses ripped open; 
German comedies where Hans- 
wurst and Kasper! said and did all 
that is filthiest ; and Italian operas 
where heroic contraltos and idyllic 
sopranos sang virtue and clemency 
to exquisite music ; of that strange 
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medley of refinement, brutality, 
pomp, vice, and bigotry which 
constituted a German Court of the 
early eighteenth century, that of 
Vienna was a perfectly balanced 
specimen : less vicious than Saxony, 
less brutal than Prussia, but as dig- 
nified, splendid, and bigoted as any. 
And in this Olympus, with his feet 
on the neads of Magyar and Bo- 
hemian nobles, of German mer- 
cenary generals, of Italian and 
Spanish princes, of Occidental and 
Oriental magnates, was throned 
Charles VI., ever august, with his 
confessor behind him, his hump. 
backed, velvet and diamond clad 
dwarf on the right hand, his gouty, 
grave chapelmasters, and plump, 
wistful singers on the left. Like 
all of his family, a mongrel, with- 
out sympathy for any nationality, 
Charles VI. was too much of a 
German lout to be a successful 
Spaniard, too much of a Spanish 
grandee to be a satisfactory Ger- 
man; he had suffered too mnch 
from France to endure anything 
French in dress, language, or 
manners; so, on the whole, he in- 
clined towards being Italian in all 
that he could be. And, while asa 
German, a Spaniard, a Hungarian, 
Charles VI. was but a huge, pom- 
pous puppet, twitched by the 
various European  stringholders 
into attitudes the droller for his 
very gravity, as an Italian he had 
his fine side in his sincere passion 
for music and his truly intelligent 
cultivation of it. He was a good 
performer, a tolerable composer, an 
excellent critic, though, as artistic 
sovereigns usually are, rather 
jealous of supreme merit. His 
two chapelmasters, Fux and Cal- 
dara, were somewhat ancient and 
pedantic, innovating genius rather 
disconcerting Czsar’s musical ha- 
bits; but he also employed more 
modern and fashionable composers, 
like Lotti, Porpora, and _ later 
Hasse. He would have liked to 
compose his operas and to sing 
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them in person, but the sense of 
Cesarean dignity restrained him. 
He did the next best: he made all 
his dependants learn music; he 
sent his little Archduchess, Maria 
Theresa, on to a miniature stage 
when she was still an infant, and 
made her sing duets with Signor 
Senesino when she was already 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany ; he had 
operas performed by his chamber- 
lains and ladies of honour; he ac- 
companied Farinello on the harp- 
sichord, and well-nigh gave singing 
lessons to the greatest of living 
singers; he had long interviews 
with his chapelmasters, and pre- 
sided at every sort of rehearsal. 
He squandered the money of his 
poverty-stricken country on won- 
derful performances in the open 
air, where the choruses were sung 
by a hundred distinguished singers ; 
on operas in the Favorita gardens, 
with astounding scenic shows and 
naval battles, like the one seen 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
which cost 30,000l.; he kept com- 
panies entirely composed of celebri- 
ties, like the Tesi, the Faustina, 
Carestini, Senesino, Lotti’s wife, 
and the like, of whom a single one 
was enough to sustain the great 
theatres of Naples, Venice, or Rome. 
For the sake of his operas also he 
kept Apostolo Zeno, a Cretan Ve- 
netian, one of the most distinguished 
literati and humanists of the day, 
who received 4,000 florins for one 
or two dramas, and who was as- 
sisted by another playwright, 
Pariati, at a salary of 2,000 florins. 
And for the sake of his operas 
Charles VI., on Apostolo Zeno re- 
tiring from active service, had 
called from Italy its greatest drama- 
tist, the young Abate Pietro Me- 
tastasio. 

The honour of being the servant 
of so great and splendid a sovereign 
was too much for Metastasio’s 
feelings; he himself wrote home 
that, although he had prepared 
himself for the event, the presence 
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of Cesar Augustus entirely over- 
powered him. It was at the 
palace of Laxemburg. The gen- 
tleman in waiting introduced the 
poet into the room and left him on 
the threshold; Metastasio made 
three most humble bows, one at 
the door, one half-way, and one be- 
fore the Emperor, and went down 
on one knee before the immense 
and monumental monarch, not, as 
in his pictures, in a breastplate 
and laurel crown, but in walk- 
ing dress, a three-cornered beaver 
on his majestic peruke, leaning 
against a table, looking very serious 
indeed. ‘ Rise, rise,’ said Cmsar, 
and Metastasio, in faltering tones, 
began the speech he had probably 
composed before his departure from 
Rome, which sounded thus: ‘I 
know not which is the greater, my 
joy or my confusion, at Ending my- 
self at the feet of your Cesarean 
Majesty. This is a moment for 
which I have longed ever since my 
earliest years, and now I find my- 
self not only in the presence of the 
greatest monarch of the world, but 
even in the glorious capacity of a 
servant of his. I know the obli- 
gations of this position, and if the 
loss of a great part of my blood 
could make me a Homer, I should 
not hesitate to become one. I shall, 
however, do my best to supply my 
want of talent, sparing neither at- 
tention nor fatigue in your Majesty’s 
service. I know that, whatever the 
degree of my incompetence, it will 
always be less than the infinite 
clemency of your Majesty, and I 
hope that the position of poet to 
Cesar may give me that merit 
which I cannot hopefrom my talent.” 
Charles VI. listened patiently, and 
as he listened his countenance be- 
came more serene (why should it 
have ever been otherwise?), and 
then he answered: ‘I was already 
persuaded of your ability, but Iam 
now farther convinced of your good 
manners, and I do not doubt that 
you will satisfy me in all my 
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Cwsarly service ; nay, that you will 
force me to be satisfied with you.’ 
The Emperor stopped, waiting to 
see whether Metastasio had any 
request to make; he begged per- 
mission to kiss Cesar’s hand, but 
Ceasar laughed and shook hands 
friendlily with him. ‘ Delighted by 
this demonstration of affection,’ 
writes Metastasio, ‘I squeezed 
Cesar’s hand in both mine in a 
transport of pleasure, and gave it 
s0 sonorous a kiss that my most 
clement master could not but per- 
ceive that it came from my heart.’ 
We may smile at this scene, at 
this ludicrous rampant speech of 
the poet, atthe solemn mien of the 
Emperor, at the transports of joy 
and the overwhelming sense of 
honour with which the greatest of 
Italian writers received the stinted, 
ungracious civility of this pompous 
Cesarly jackass; but we must 
remember what royalty was in those 
days, what a halo, what a glory, 
what holy splendour surrounded it ; 
we must remember that the Bold 
Bavarian had not yet snatched the 
imperial crown ; that Frederick the 
Great, with his shabby clothes and 
democratic manners, had not yet 
brought Austria to the last gasp ; 
that Maria Theresa had not yet 
made herself cheap to everyone, 
from the king of France’s mistress 
to the smallest vice-chapelmaster 
of Salzburg ; that the Holy Roman 
Empire, that mysterious inheritance 
of the Cesars, that link between 
Augustus, Charlemagne and mo- 
dern times, was still intact; and that 
this pompous jackass, this dull- 
crowned music-master, was its in- 
carnation, and as such stood ona 
mental pedestal, in a mystic niche, 
which could be approached only 
with awe and trembling. Meta- 
stasio was in no respect superior to 
his age, which was servile; nay, his 
temper made him improve even on 
the servility of his day; so Meta- 
stasio was extremely happy, and 
there was a more interested reason 
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for his satisfaction. If he had 
offered to shed his blood in order to 
write better plays for Cesar, if he 
had squeezed Cesar’s hand with 
such transport, if he had given it 
such a sonorous kiss, it was not 
merely from abstract loyalty and 
abstract servility : the post of Court 
poet was, in his eyes,a golden door 
to a vaguely splendid career of 
Court favour. And whynot? The 
Emperor, constantly busy about his 
operas, his oratorios, his cantatas 
and serenatas, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of noticing his theatre poet, 
of talking with him, of making him 
his intimate. Metastasio’s prede- 
cessor, Zeno, whohad left Vienna just 
before his arrival, had been mostre- 
markably honoured by Charles VI.; 
he had been treated with the most 
astonishing familiarity, had been 
made the Emperor’s companion, his 
friend, his crony, had been given 
opportunities of obtaining a splendid 
position at Court, if he had not been 
too great an old fool to seize his 
advantages. And if Zeno, an old, 
simple, crabbed scholar, caring and 
knowing only about parchments 
and books, without a presence, 
without manners, without desire to 
please, could have gained so much 
of Ceesar’s affection, what might 
not be done by a young, handsome 
man, by an acknowledged genius, a 
man of the finest manners, the most, 
delicate tact, the most insinuating 
conversation, who hungered for im- 
perial condescension, and could give 
such heartfelt and sonorous kisses ? 
Ah, yes, Metastasio would captivate 
Cesar as he had captivated Gra- 
vina and the Romanina. 

Meanwhile he looked around him 
in this new world of Vienna, this 
world of mongrel feudalism, of 
heraldic hierarchy, in which people 
were judged of by their quarterings, 
so different from his own demo- 
cratic Italy, where servility was un- 
prejudiced and practical, the only 
inequality being that between those 
who could confer favours and those 
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who could accept them. Meta- 
stasio did not know a word of Ger- 
man, any more than any other 
foreigner of the eighteenth century, 
to whom the language was a mere 
guttural jabber fit for drunken 
postilions and half-witted alche- 
mists, but not for polite lips or 
polite ears. But this ignorance, 
although it was of no hindrance in 
conversing with chamberlains, maids 
of honour, and similar civilised 
people, was a great disadvantage 
when coping with Viennese servants 
and tradesfolk, especially where 
there was not much money to faci- 
litate comprehension. Metastasio, 
therefore, ingratiated himself with 
a fellow countryman, Signor Niccold 
Martinez, a Neapolitan of Spanish 
origin, and interpreter of the Papal 
Nuncio. He had long lived in 
Vienna ; his wife knew how to deal 
with Germans; both he and she 
were pleasant, reputable people, just 
rich enough to have a comfortable 
home, just poor enough to be glad 
toshare its comforts with a man 
who could pay for them. So Me- 
tastasio took up his abode in the 
Martinez’s apartment, up a great 
many stairs, in the Kohlmarkt 
Street, and arranged his occupation 
methodically, as was his habit, and 
as was easy fora man who had 
always been taken care of by others. 
It being a pious Court, he began his 
day by going to mass at the Capu- 
chine church; then he wrote his 
plays, then he went about paying 
his visits, all with the regularity of 
clockwork. He thought to capti- 
vate all the Viennese magnates, 
with his handsome face, his discreet 
wit, his discreet scents, his elegant, 
subdued dress, his perfect balance 
of good qualities. And so be went 
his round of visits. But the Aus- 
trians seem to have been rather 
cold towards this plebeian Italian 
poet, without quarterings, without 
ancestors, with nothing but talent, 
and without a voice, which was the 
only thing that could make these 
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blue-blooded feudal grandees thaw 
towards an inferior; for a singer, 
like a spaniel, a horse, a dwarf, was 
one of those inferior beings which 
could be fondled without indignity. 
But Metastasio was only a poet, 
that is to say, something very like 
a valet: being the Emperor’s poet, 
he had indeed a place in the hier- 
archy, not as high perhaps as that 
of the Emperor’s chief butler, or 
chief groom, or chief dwarf, but he 
had a place, and one which must be 
recognised even by those who, in- 
stead of writing verses for Cesar, 
had the supreme honour of handing 
him his wig, and buckling his 
garters. Beyond such a frigid re- 
cognition of Metastasio, things 
appear scarcely to have gone; and 
Metastasio ever after hated the 
Austrians, especially the ladies, 
seated solemnly over their samplers, 
from which they would raise but a 
supercilious glance at the poet. 
Metastasio’s good looks and grace- 
ful speeches were unremarked by 
all this blinking, lisping, half-deaf 
Viennese pride; but they made a 
conquest, and an important one. 
Do you remember the Countess of 
Althann, to whom, as to her sister- 
in-law, the good Princess Belmonte 
had applied on Metastasio’s behalf, 
and through whose influence the 
post of Poeta Cesareo had been ob- 
tained for him? To her, as the 
source of his good fortune, as the 
relative of his former patroness, 
as the greatest of Italo-Austrian 
great ladies, Metastasio immediately 
turned. She had perhaps seen him 
once or twice at Naples, where her 
husband had been Viceroy at one 
time; she knew all about him 
through the Princess Belmonte 
she received him very well, and he, 
rejected by the Austrian grand 
folk, solitary and discouraged, threw 
himself at the feet of this, his 
only hope. Marianna Pignatelli 
was a very great lady indeed, 
both by birth and by marriage; 
her late husband, John Michael 
NW 
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IIT., Count of Althann, had been 
the chief favourite of Charles VI. 
She herself had long been, and 
perbaps still was, the Emperor's 
chief flame—honours in a German 
Court, where every infraction of the 
morality of lower folk was sanctified 
by its title, badge, and place in the 
hierarchy, She was very rich, had 
beautiful possessions in Moravia, 
and moreover was extremely in- 
fluential and venerated at Court. 
She was an intellectual, liberal- 
minded woman, not indeed (being 
an Austrian by marriage) as jovially 
familiar with writers, composers, 
and singers, as her warm-hearted 
sister-in-law, the Princess Belmonte, 
could be in unceremonious, undig- 
nified Naples ; but appreciative, en- 
couraging, gracious to talent, what- 
ever its number or paucity of 
quarterings. Metastasio’s works 
she admired, his company she en- 
joyed. For the Countess Althann 
was probably weary at heart; 
weary of her grandeur, weary of 
the Court routine, weary of the 
empty-brained people with stars on 
their breasts, and keys on their 
coat-tails, who formed her society ; 
incapable, from Italian birth and 
education, of taking an interest in 
the squabbles for precedence, and 
for footstools, which occupied the 
court; incapable, from character, 
of feeling attachment for these 
pompous male and female Court 
dolls. Moreover, she was ceasing 
to be young; forty was fast ap- 
proaching, and as it approached, 
her famous beauty, her famous 
fascinations were vanishing. Charles 
VI. may still have been jealous, 
but he probably had long ceased to 
be in love: she was turning into 
a neglected dowager, without much 
interest in life. At that moment 
appeared Metastasio, young, good- 
looking, witty, broad in opinions, 
delightful in manners, an Italian, a 
genius or very nearly, and ready to 
see her young, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, all that she had been; ready to 
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adore her discreetly, humbly, rais- 
ing his eyes upon her only enough 
to show her that he wished to do 
more but dared not. She was de- 
lighted with him, with his respect- 
ful love: she encouraged him. 
That she was good, clever, charm- 
ing, is probable; that she was rich, 
powerful, his only resource and 
hope, iscertain Little by little he 
made his way with her, not fore- 
seeing perhaps what did happen, 
that the great lady ceded com- 
pletely to him, became his slave, his 
mistress—most wonderful ofall, his 
legitimate though secret wife; that 
he should have foreseen this is 
scarce possible ; but in the Countess 
Althann he saw an ally, a protec- 
tress, who might push him on in 
this dull stupid Court, and help him 
even more than the sonorous kisses 
on the Emperor’s hand. 

And meanwhile it was pleasant ; 
Cesar was distant and Olympic 
indeed, but benign; the Empress 
was encouraging, thearchduchesses 
adorably gracious; one play suc- 
ceeded better than the other; with 
time and patience he might still ob- 
tain as much notice as Zeno had done, 
and he would know how to set it to 
profit. And the Countess Althann 
would help him on. . . . All went 
well. In the winter he went daily, 
as was the duty of a respectful 
cavaliere servente, to amuse his 
noble protectress while she was 
having her beautiful hair curled, 
pomatomed and powdered, and 
again in the evening when she re- 
ceived her friends ; there were long 
chatty games at cards, music, with 
Hasse and Caldara to play the 
harpsichord, and the Faustina, 
Farinello, or himself, to sing, and 
pleasant talks with condescending 
ministers and diplomats; in the 
summer there was the visit to the 
Countess in Moravia, the long 
strolls through the woods, the 
rambles gun in hand, everything 
familiar and charming. But there 
was not complete peace in Meta- 
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stasio’s mind, while he shuffled his 
cards, talked gaily and listened to 
the music: something began to 
worry him. He had found a de- 
lightful protectress here at Vienna, 
a beautiful, accomplished, rich, 
powerful and loving Marianna ; but 
there was another Marianna, the 
one he had left in Rome. 

The Romanina had permitted 
him to leave her; she had sup- 
ported the parting with fortitude, 
she had been happy in the thought 
of his happiness. But once away, 
her mental eyes were never turned 
from the direction in which he had 
gone; she attended to household 
matters, to the wants of her 
husband, of Metastasio’s father, 
brother, and sisters; she directed 
the performance of his plays at 
Rome: all went on as usual, but 
her thoughts were far away, strain- 
ing to see through the space that 
separated him from her, straining 
to see him, to follow his actions, to 
live in his presence. Much she 
doubtless supplied by her own 
fancy, working upon the scanty 
facts contained in his letters. But 
he did not tell her enough of him- 
self and of his doings. Why not? 
Perhaps because, wearied of long 
tutelage, he was vaguely vexed by 
her attempt still to keep him in 
her sight, under her supervision. 
He wished to enjoy his liberty, to 
account to no one for his actions, 
to be independent, and independent 
she would not permit him to be. 
His letters (Heaven knows how 
much pruned and revised by those 
who published them) are at first 
affectionate, dutiful, but with a 
sort of hurried affection and 
quickly despatched dutifulness. 
There is no lingering over this sort 
of talk with the distant one, no 
fond entering into such details as 
could make her see him; it is all 
very proper, grateful, civil; he 
feels bound to write so many times 
a month, but he hurries over his 
letter and sends it to the post with 
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a pleasant sense of accomplished 
duty. The Romanina, intensely 
sensitive, all eyes, ears, imagination 
inwhatconcerns him, is dissatisfied : 
she wants more details; she com- 
plains of briefness, of reticence; he 
answers with greater briefness and 
reticence, and also with a little 
impatience, filling up his letters 
with moral reflections—moral re- 
flections to her who is hungering 
and thirsting for love, for some- 
thing that may enable her to be in 
his company, at least in imagina- 
tion. She becomes suspicious, 
jealous ; imagines he is purposely 
concealing what he is working 
at, complains, accuses ; Metastasio, 
with the impatience of a slightly 
ruffled stoic, resigns himself to 
complaints which, he says, have 
become as regular and inevitable 
as fits of quartan ague; forgives 
her, becomes more brief, more 
general. The Romanina has been 
very good to him, dear generous 
soul, but she is too ridiculous, too 
exacting towards a young man in 
his position ; well, she is an evil, 
with her eternal suspicious epistles 
at regular intervals; but it must 
be borne. Meanwhile he goes to 
the Countess Althann, sees her hair 
dressed, reads her his poems, basks 
in the sunshine of so great a lady’s 
affection. But the Romanina can- 
not take things so philosophically ; 
she has no future, no present; she 
has only a blank, a void, an im- 
mense bitterness to liveupon. And 
were they not to meet? Was he 
not to return to Rome after a few 
years? Does he ever allude to 
that, the ungrateful wretch ? Was 
there not a talk of her joining him 
in Vienna? He has forgotten that. 
But she has not. Join him, and 
how ? Under what pretext? How 
leave her house, her husband ? 
How undertake such a tremendous 
journey, not of days, but of weeks ? 
Has not the Emperor a chapel, 
does he not engage all the greatest 
Italian singers? And is she not 
NW 2 
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a great singer—a great one among 
the great? The poor passionate 
creature forgets that she is old, 
that she has long left the stage, that 
she has refused engagement after 


engagement. She thinks only of 
seeing him again. Let him get her 
engaged. 


Metastasio is terrified at the idea. 
Engage her, an old woman? Never. 
There is no danger of that indeed. 
But if she knows there is no 
chance by this means, who can 
tell whether she may not sacri- 
fice house, husband, all, and come 
to Vienna, openly, avowedly to see 
him? He trembles at the thought. 
What, to be claimed by her, as her 
protégé, her adopted son; Heaven 
knows what! By an actress, a 
singer, a mad woman, without 
sense of decorum or prudence, in 
the face of the whole Court, of the 
Emperor, of all his friends and 
enemies! To be made the laugh- 
ing-stock of this prudishly gallant 
town? And the Countess of Alt- 
hann! What will happen if she, 
the proud, great lady, whose pro- 
perty he has become, see him 
claimed by another woman, a ple- 
beian, a stage woman? She who 
thinks him entirely hers, who never 
dreams of his having been defiled 
by less noble patronage; and the 
Romanina, who thinks that he lives 
solitary and faithful to his grati- 
tude, finding him the acknow- 
ledged pet of another woman! 
What may not happen? Good 
heavens! the earth will open be- 
neath his feet; his hopes, his 
career, all be engulfed, and he be 
left to shame and misery. 

No; the Romanina must not, 
shall not come. But the only 
means of preventing her is to let 
her continue in the hope that she 
may; to delude her into fancying 
that he is working for her, lest she 
take the matter into her own vio- 
lent hands. Oh, wise young diplo- 
matist! sagacious reader of the 
human heart! Expert manager of 
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life’s stage! How admire thee 
enough ? Alvisi, thy biographer, is, 
too, delighted with thy ingenuity, 
and expatiates on it. ‘He loved 
her sincerely; he did not let a 
post-day pass without giving her 
the most lively signs of affection, 
but he took care not to satisfy her. 
He managed things so that the 
hope should not be extinguished 
in her, while he abstained from 
taking any steps to obtain what 
she desired. The most exquisite 
policy did he use in the matter, so 
as neither to disgust Marianna nor 
to risk any untoward concatena- 
tion.’ 

Exquisite policy ! And what sen- 
sibility, what consideration for 
Marianna’s feelings, as well as for 
those of the Countess! A trouble- 
some game, but beantifully played ; 
nay, almost a pleasure to play it. 
But the most dexterous player can- 
not play against Fate. Fate would 
have it that Marianna, wearied, 
suspicious, became exasperated at 
the delay ; that some singer or com- 
poser, returning from Vienna to 
Italy, dropped an incautious word 
about the Countess Althann... . 
Metastasio played well and long, 
but Fate could notbe wearied. What 
happened? We do not know. 
Suddenly, in the year 1734, @ 
letter comes, a black letter. Meta- 
stasio falls as if stricken. He can 
no longer conceal his feelings. He 
is ill, very ill; cannot go to Court 
for months; remains at home for 
weeks, till at length the Countess 
Althann, alarmed, throws dignity 
and decorum overboard, and rushes 
to him, up the three pairs of stairs, 
into his rooms at the Martinezes. 
All we are told is that Marianna 
Bulgarelli, commonly called the 
Romanina, was dead. Around this 
fact there is a great stillness, a 
great darkness. But in the still- 
ness circulate faint, very faint, 
murmurs; in the darkness are 
visible dim outlines of things which 
frighten us. . . . The murmurs 
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cannot be completely compre-~ 
hended, the outlines cannot be dis- 
tinguished, yet there remains a 
terrible something, a legend made 
out of these confusedly interpreted 
vague sounds and sights ; a legend 
which now, after 150 years, would 
scarcely be understood, but merely 
suspected, had not a great philo- 
logist, a seeker for curious myths of 
all sorts, registered it in his com- 
monplace book. There it stands, 
hard and prosaic in the common- 
place book of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, Librarian of Wolfenbiittel, 
in its alphabetical place, among 
notes on antique medals, extracts 
from mediseval MSS., memoranda 
on hydraulics, old German bal- 
lads, &. 


Merastasio.—In his youth he was 
called Trapassi. Finazzi tells me that 
the Didone Abbandonata, performed for the 
first time in Venice inthe year 1725, con- 
tains toacertain extent the story of Meta- 
stasio himself and the Romanina, the most 
famous of then flourishing Italian singers. 
The Romanina had fallen in love with him, 
and when M. was ealied to Vienna, she 
wished, shortly after, to follow him, But 
Metastasio feared lest she might occasion 
annoyances to him in Vienna, and might 
damage his reputation there, as she was 
married to a ¢ertain Bulgarelli, a poet and 
musician. So he obtained an order from 
the Court, which was sent to her half-way 
on her journey, forbidding her entering 
the imperial dominions. The Romanina 
became furious, and in her first rage tried 
to kill herself, and wounded herself in the 
chest with a penknife. The wound was 
not mortal, but she died soon afterwards 
of grief and despair. 


The Romanina was not married 
to a poet and musician; Metastasio 
may never have been in love with 
her; she died full four years after 
his settling at Vienna; Didone 
was written ten years before her 
death; orders to prevent people 
entering the imperial dominions 
were not granted to Court s for 
the mere asking; the asking for 
such an order was not the simplest 
or least compromising step a man 
could take. The myth is a myth, 
full of incongruities and absurdities, 
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as all myths are; but myths donot 
originate out of nothing: they are 
distorted phantoms, too hideous 
for reality, but which haunt and 
avenge. 

Metastasio staggered under the 
news of this death, so sudden, so 
opportune, so unexpected, perhaps 
also so horrible. So Marianna was 
dead! She who had so long stood 
in his way was removed ; the let- 
ters of which he had been so sick 
had come to an end ; the suspicions 
and accusations would never again 
be renewed ; the journey to Vienna, 
which had so terrified him, would 
never be carried out; that dreaded 
encounter would never take place ; 
he had been fighting for his honour, 
his safety: they were no longer in 
peril. He almost hated the 
Romanina, and now he loved her 
again. Qh, to be chidden once 
more, to dread her again, to risk 
all from her arrival: anything 
rather than that she should be dead; 
gone, gone in wrath at his in 
titude, gone before he could have 
made amends (as he had doubtless 
intended to do) for the cruelty to 
which he imagined he had been 
driven by circumstances ; gone be- 
fore he could have loved her again 
and been grateful to her once more! 
And even in her anger, in her mo- 
ment of death she had forgiven him, 
had loved him, provided for him, 
made him heir to all her for- 
tune after her husband’s demise. 
This generosity was too much; 
this money was too loathsome to 
him ; he had fine and generous in- 
stincts and ideals when selfishness 
did not frighten him out of them; 
he did not hesitate for a second, 
but wrote off to his brother, in 
answer to the news of the Roma- 
nina’s death and of the inheritance, 
® quiet, manly letter, but intensely 
remorseful and sad : 


In the agitation caused by the sudden 
blow of the death of poor generous Mari- 
anna, I have not the strength to write at 
length. I can only say that my honour 
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and my conscience persuade me to renounce 
the inheritance in favour of her husband. 
I owe the world the rectification of a great 
mistake, namely, that my friendship for 
her had its foundation in interest or ava- 
Tice, . . 


Then he gives instructions con- 
cerning the legal measures neces- 
sary for the transfer; he conjures 
his brother to keep on good terms 
with the Romanina’s husband, all 
calmly and briefly, but at the end 
his grief bursts out : 


But poor Marianna will not return, nor 
can I hope to console myself, and I think 
the rest of my life will be insipid and 
melancholy. May God help me and give 
me the force to keep up, for I do not feel 
it in me, 

Metastasio, the least Quixotic of 
men, had done a Quixotic thing. 
Neither honour nor conscience nor 
any feeling towards Domenico Bul- 
garelli required his giving up the 
inheritance, for Bulgarelli was to 
have the interest of the capital all 
his life, and there was no reason 
whatever why the Romanina’s for- 
tune should not go to her friend 
after her husband’s death rather 
than to some person, unknown in 
all probability to herself, whom 
Bulgarelli might choose as heir. 
Metastasio was merely depriving 
himself and his of a capital of 
1,500 crowns without any real ne- 
cessity or reason. But he was 
sacrificing the money not to Bul- 
garelli, not to justice, not to ap- 
pearance, but to the memory of the 
Romanina, to his own ideals, to his 
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own feelings. Let no financial 
advantage mar the perfect grief at 
his benefactress’s death; let him 
not accept a gift from her to whom 
he had been ungrateful... . He 
had been mean, cruelly mean; 
hard Fate (no doubt) had forced 
him to ingratitude; now, freely, 
spontaneously he would be generous, 
self-sacrificing; it raised him out 
of his humiliation, it did him good 
to wipe out by the generosity which 
did no good the meanness which 
had killed. 

After this Metastasio’s grief be- 
came milder and more bearable ; 
he had the pleasure of looking back 
at the past with tender regret ; he 
could freely love the Romanina, 
freely vent his gratitude towards 
her, praise her, talk of her, now she 
wes dead. Of an easily moved 
disposition, the mention of the 
Romanina’s name _ ever after 
brought the tears into his eyes— 
tears of sincere affection and ad- 
miration, which he could shed even 
in the presence of the Countess: 
Althann, who was doubtless much 
moved by the grief of her dear 
friend, and who may even have 
cried a little over this generous 
woman who had done so much 
for him, and who was safely re- 
moved far beyond all jealousy. 
Thus ended the romance of Meta- 
stasio’s life, and with it his youth, 
and soon after his hope and his 
genius. 

Vernon LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
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SQUATTERS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS 
IN VICTORIA.! 


By Rosert NIven. 


T last a crisis seems to have 
arisen in Australia, which not 
only calls us, but will compel as, to 
other than dilettante legislation. 
After maintaining with difficulty 
for some years past an attitude of 
armed political neutrality towards 
each other, the two Houses of Vic- 
toria—the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly—may be 
said, some eighteen months ago, 
to have declared open war. Since 
then hostilities have proceeded 
with varying success. At first, and 
for a time, victory declared not 
doubtfully for the Lower House, 
and it might almost have seemed 
that the Council, overawed into 
submission by the immense demo- 
cratic majority returned to the 
Assembly at the last election, had, 
to save itself and those it repre- 
sented from being swept away, 
bowed its head before the demo- 
cratic hurricane, not to uplift it 
again until ‘the gust had blown its 
fill,’ leaving it stripped of its 
leaves, parched, blighted, withered, 
almost dead. But, to exulting 
enemies of the Council congratu- 
lating themselves that this was so, 
and to desponding friends con- 
doling with each other on their 
champion’s untimely surrender, 
signs soon appeared which, as they 
convinced the one that their exul- 
tation was premature, awakened 
anew the fast-dying hopes of the 
other. The Council joined issue 
with the Assembly on a vital matter 


by rejecting the Bill for the payment 
of members of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment tendered it by the Assembly. 
Invited again by the same body to 
pass the same measure now ingeni- 
ously tacked to the Estimates for 
the year, it declined the other- 
wise welcome Estimates coupled 
with the obnoxious measure. Nor 
would it afterwards, when the 
Assembly not merely invited, but 
entreated, pressed, threatened it, 
abate of its resolution a whit, but 
continued inflexibly bent to exclude 
the measure. At last the Govern- 
ment, acting for the Assembly, 
from threatening proceeded to exee 
cute: it cashiered its judges of 
county courts, of courts of mines, 
of courts of insolvency, as well as 
chairmen of courts of general ses- 
sions; and, hoping probably now 
that it might be thought to have 
given some earnest of probable 
future measures, that its threats 
would inspire belief and _ real 
terror, it threatened, when all else 
failed, to throw open the gaols 
and let the convicts of the colony 
loose throughout the country. At 
last, however, a compromise was 
effected, and the Bill passed the 
Upper House. 

But this, far from terminating, 
scarce served to suspend hostilities, 
and the Bill had no sooner passed 
than Mr. Berry, the Chief Secre- 
tary, attempted, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of such political 
dead-locks in future, to withdraw 


1 I was obliged to visit Australia for health in 1872, and I remained there till the 
beginning of 1876, when I returned to this country. During my residence in Australia 
I travelled very widely in various colonies, particularly in Victoria, and I made a regular 
and face-to-face examination into the land question of the last-mentioned colony. For 
that purpose I proceeded, usually on foot, through those districts which I believed 
would best reward inspection, and I gathered information which, as it seems to me, 
it is very important should be known here at such a juncture as the present.—R. N. 
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from the Upper House the right 
of meddling in matters of finance 
at all. But this the Council would 
not hear of for a moment. Hitherto 
the Assembly and its leader had 
fought the Council unaided, and 
with weapons of their own; they 
now thought good to call in a 
more potent arm. They deter- 
mined to despatch a deputation to 
England. That deputation is now 
here. 

Thus, by a strange Nemesis, the 
colony, or at least that party in 
the colony which of all others 
least brooked English interference, 
and which most piqued itself on its 
right and its ability to manage its 
own concerns, we see invoking the 
aid of the English Government to 
settle matters which it finds it can- 
not settle for itself; and English 
statesmen, how unwilling soever 
‘to set their hands to the helm of 
the colonial bark, and steer it on a 
course of their own, instead of let- 
ting it wobble about to all points of 
the compass in the hands of fair- 
‘weather local pilots, must now, at 
this critical moment, give the vessel 
her course, and in so doing shape 
her career, it may be, for long cen- 
turies to come. 

We intend to examine into the 
causes which have produced the 
stute of things we have just 
described. We shall as much 
as possible ignore the party divi- 
sions in Victoria, endeavouring to 
look at facts only through the 
white light, in which, as we be- 
lieve, only that eye can see them 
which is of no party. Nor do we 
aim at suggesting any particular 
remedy. We are not without hope 
indeed that, if we can in any mea- 
sure succeed in truly accounting 
for the facts of the situation, we 
shall have done something towards 
assisting the formation of a really 
statesmanlike national attitude on 
this momentous occasion. But we 
shall draw no conclusion ourselves. 
‘We. shall simply state facts as we 
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see them, leaving it to others to 
say to what particular measure, or 
in the direction of what general 
policy, the inferences may point. 

A cause, or causes, for this 
troubled aspect of things of course 
there must be ; and if you were to 
consult either of the contending 
factions neither would hesitate to 
lay its finger on the very jons et 
origo mali, The squatting party, 
or the party of the large land- 
owners, would probably tell you 
that the present Government, in 
introducing the Bill for the pay- 
ment of members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, which had just 
passed that body, into the Legisla- 
tive Council, and trying to force it 
down the throat of the latter body, 
contrary, as they assert, to consti- 
tutional right, made themselves the 
inevitable authors of the events 
that have followed. On _ their 
shoulders, they would say, and on 
theirs alone, must be thrown all 
the blame attaching to those mis- 
chievous revolutionaries developed 
out of disappointed and mortified 
factionists, reckless, once defeated 
on a matter they had set their 
hearts on, as to the consequences 
of their after measures to their 
country or themselves. If, on the 
other hand, turning to the Govern- 
ment and its supporters, you were 
to ask them for the explanation, 
you would find an equal readiness 
to assign the causes of this strange 
phenomenon. They would tell you 
that, in rejecting the Bill in ques- 
tion, the Council were influenced, 
not by any genuine regard for the 
welfare of the colony, but, simply 
and solely by resentment on account 
of the measure for the taxation of 
large estates, which they had been 
compelled to pass last session. 

In this latter view, on the whole, 
we confess we agree, and, without 
expressing any opinion as to the 
wisdom or otherwise of the action 
subsequently taken by the Council 
and the Assembly respectively with 
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reference to the Bill, we shall now, 
in as few words as possible, try to 
place before the reader the state of 
things that gave rise to the intro- 
duction of the obnoxious Land Bill 
itself. When that is done, and the 
reader has looked carefully with us 
at the cause, he will be in a fair 

ition to say whether blame 
really attaches to anyone, and, if 
so, what individual or party is 
chiefly answerable. 

Before the discovery of gold in 
1851, as many of our readers are 
aware, the southern part of Aus- 
tralia, uow known as Victoria, 
formed part of that enormous tract 
of country then going by the name 
of New South Wales. Long after 
New South Wales had become a 
flourishing colony, the southern 
end of the continent, extremely re- 
mote from the capital, remained 
almost uninhabited by anything 
human, save the degraded savages 
native to thecountry. Besides the 
savages, the other exception to 
the general human desolation was 
formed by a few British families 
tempted to those distant regions by 
the richness of the land and the 
easy terms on which it was to be 
acquired. These families were 
genuine settlers. They aimed at 
turning the soil to agricultural and 
pastoral account; they had re. 
nounced all the advantages of life 
passed amid civilisation to come 
and dwell in a district worse than 
unpeopled, and it was but natural, 
nor could anyone blame them for 
it, that they should wish to obtain 
exceptional compensation. The 
Government would have given 
them, nor could anyone have 
grudged them the grant, very 
considerable estates for nothing, 
or at little more than a nominal 
price. But the new settlers were 
not thus to be satisfied. It well- 
nigh seems incredible, but it is 
nevertheless a well-established fact, 
that the head of one of the two 
first families of settlers in the Vie- 
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torian districtactually went through 
the joke of purchasing from the 
natives a tract of country contain. 
ing, as the treaty words it, ‘ about 
500,000 acres more or less,’ and 
applied to the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land to be confirmed in 
his purchase. Of course this mo- 
dest request was not complied 
with. This was the only case in 
which such a claim was or indeed 
could be made; but succeeding 
settlers, precluded by circumstances 
from rivalling the ambition of 
Batman, and laying claim, each to 
their 500,000 acres, proved them. 
selves no degenerate scholars in the 
school of this worthy father and 
would-be proprietor of the colony. 
What with grants from the Crown, 
what with the farce of public 
auctions at which rival bidders 
were few or none, they easily ac- 
quired almost for nothing enormous 
tracts of country. And thus was 
happily planted a Victorian aristo- 
cracy; and our fortunate country- 
men in that distant region could 
boast that they were on a par 
with their countrymen at home, 
and reposed under the shadow of 
an aristocracy rooted in the soil. 
So things went on, the land- 
owners gradually growing in num- 
bers, until in 1851 the news of 
gold discovered in what is now 
called Victoria caused a wild rush 
of a new class from all quarters of 
the earth. This did not, however, 
immediately affect the land or land 
question in Victoria otherwise than 
that it enhanced the value of the soil 
already occupied, and enormously 
raised the price of sheep, the kind 
of stock almost universally bred 
then. When, however, the gold 
began to fail, or rather, when it 
became impossible for the indi- 
vidual and uncapitalled labourer 
to work with profit the rich gold 
vein in the soil; on the passing, 
that is to say, of gold-mining into 
the hands of companies which 
carried on the process by means of 
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machinery, there arose naturally a 
demand for land among a new class. 
Unsuccessful diggers especially 
turned their eyes to the land. 

But the best of the land had ere 
this been taken up. ‘First come, 
first served,’ may seen a rather 
harsh principle when it operates to 
our disadvantage, but it can hardly 
be called an unjust one. At any 
rate, it was the principle applied 
by the State in New South Wales. 
Nor could the late arrivals in the co- 
lony have had reason to complain if 
they found these landownersalready 
in possession of the richest part of 
the soil, and that most adjacent to 
suitable markets. It was otherwise, 
however, when, not contented with 
enjoying what was in every sense 
the best land, the squatters were 
found in permanent possession of 
far more than they could possibly 
utilise; when, further, they and 
wealthy speculators proceeded to buy 
up for an old song, as the saying 
is, tract after tract of country, till 
our large landowners in this country 
might have seemed in acreage 
mere peasant proprietors in com- 
parison with some of thesemen. A 
demand arose in the now some- 
what numerously peopled new 
colony for some cheap means of ac- 
quiring land. Before this time the 
Victorian district had separated from 
New Sonth Wales, and had been 
erected into an independent colony, 
the new colony being governed 
by two Houses, an Upper and a 
Lower, called respectively the Legis- 
lative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, the former representing 
the privileged classes, the latter 
the more democratic element in the 
community. The people through 
their organ, the Legislative Assem- 
bly, were strong enough to bear 
down the weight of the Council 
and the landowners, and to carry 
a measure having for its object the 
creation of a class of small pro- 
prietors on the soil. How mode- 
rate these demands were may be 
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seen from the fact that, far from 
trying or wishing to curtail the too 
bulky, and, in many cases, unjustly 
acquired estates of the existing 
landholders, the people were con- 
tent to have an out-of-the-way 
district thrown open to select al- 
lotments in, consisting of by no 
means the richest soil, and to sub- 
mit to the payment of a consider. 
able sum before acquiring a title 
to the freehold. It would take too 
long to explain at length the main 
provisions of this measure and 
of each of those subsequently 
passed in the interest of the free 
selector, as the intending small 
holder was called. Suffice it 
to say only at present that there 
have been three Acts in ll, 
and generally with regard to the 
two first that they have aimed, or 
professed to aim, at affording fa- 
cilities on terms more or less ad- 
vantageous to the more industrious 
and hardworking from among the 
people to settle on and acquire, 
with a view to cultivation, plots of 
ground of from 320 acres and 
under up to 640 acres. Of the 
last measure of the kind we shall 
say nothing at present, for we shall 
have occasion to return to it and 
to state its main provisions here- 
after. 

Now the remarkable feature 
about these measures is that they 
have signally failed. The avowed 
object of each of them was to pre 
vent the éntire soil of the colony 
from becoming the property of a 


few families by offering facilities § 


to men of extremely moderate 
means to acquire the freehold of 
small holdings for themselves. And 
yet, what has been the result? 
Does the traveller, riding through 
the various districts thrown opes 
one after another for selection, find 
them the smiling abodes of a frugal, 
industrious, happy peasantry, turn- 
ing the furrow on their own soil, 
and clinging to their few acres with 
all the affection that the consciou* 
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ness of small but hard-won owner- 
ship is known to inspire? Has 
the dream of the land reformer in 
Victoria been realised, and does the 
traveller pass through district after 
district of happy families recalling 
‘those good yeomen, whose limbs 
were’ once ‘ made in England,’ but 
who unfortunately (as a class) 
died out many generations ago. The 
traveller sees nothing of the kind. 
The traveller in these districts tra- 
verses acre after acre, mile after 
mile, without meeting a single pea- 
sant proprietor, without seeing a sin- 
gle small holding ; and when at last, 
after wandering far enough to have 
crossed a dozen large English es- 
tates, if haply meeting a single hu- 
man being he inquires of bim on 
whose land he is, he probably learns 
that he is still at nightfall tread- 
ing the same estate on which he 
started in the morning. The re- 
former proposed, the squatter has 
disposed. 

But how, it will be asked, came 
this about? Who or what is re- 
sponsible for so strange a result ? 
And this is, indeed, the crucial 
question. Volumes might be 
written in answer, but we have 
not room to say much here. For- 
tunately, however, the reply admits 
of being compressed within a few 
pages, and all that need be said at 
present may be said in the brief 
limits at our disposal. 

As we have said already, before 
the potential peasant proprietors 
came upon the scene, the squatters 
had possessed themselves of the 
best land—best, not only as being 
the most fertile, but also as being 
nearest the metropolis. The land 
round Melbourne was by this time 
all, or nearly all, occupied. But 
though it was all occupied, it was 
not, nevertheless, all owned. With 
the freehold of great part of it the 
State had for ever parted ; with the 
freehold of much also it had never 
parted, and at the very time these 
intending peasant proprietors were 
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looking about for suitable soil, this 
land was leased on easy terms to the 
large landowners. Now the natural, 
the just thing to have done under the 
circumstances would have been to 
allow selectors to settle first of all 
on that part of the leased land 
which was nearest the metropolis. 
The leases, I understand, were from 
year to year. But this was just 
what the squatters were determined 
to prevent. They had reluctantly 
yielded to the pressure of the de- 
mand for small holdings, and they 
had been unable to prevent the 
passing of a measure designed to 
meet that demand, but they could 
still counteract the probable effect 
of that measure, and, perhaps, if 
circumstances favoured, render it 
altogether abortive, and they now 
took the first step in this direction. 
Too weak to be able to refuse land 
altogether, they were strong enough, 
dealing as they were with a people 
by no means exacting, to be able 
to refuse to the selector the right of 
settling on that part of the unalien- 
ated land, which, had he been free 
to choose, he would have selected, 
and to restrict the legal right of 
selection to a single district. That 
point once gained made it easier to 
carry their second point, and they 
contrived to have a district appointe. 
ed very remote from Melbourne, 
between which district and the me- 
tropolis there were either no roads 
at all, or only roads of the very 
rudest kind. Thus the peasant 
proprietors found themselves at 
starting under two great disadvan. 
tages, extreme distance from any 
market, and a difficulty of transit 
for their produce always serious, 
sometimes almost insuperable. 
Thus the squatters were able to 
scare away from the soil many who 
would have been glad to invest 
their small savings in the acquisition 
of lands less remote and inacces- 
sible. But for spirits more adven- 
turous and less easily daunted, who 
ventured on the soil in spite of the 
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serious difficulties under which they 
must labour, they had other methods. 
‘When one of the new men, as fre. 
quently happened, had settled by 
the side of a squatter owning or 
leasing land in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the latter, to whom he 
was obnoxious as an intruder, too 
often annoyed him in every possible 
way, either personally or by means 
of the labourers in his employ, en- 
deavouring to make the district 
‘too hot for him.’ How often this 
sort of treatment was effectual to 
drive the new settlers from the soil 
we have no means of knowing, even 
approximately, but I am persuaded 
that either alone, or together‘ with 
other causes, it operated largely in 
that direction, and the knowledge 
of the bitter enmity with which the 
squatter often made a point of per- 
secuting the selector helped, I am 
satisfied, to deter thousands more 
from becoming settlers themselves. 

But the squatters had a third 
weapon with which they fought the 
free selectors, at once the basest, 
most insidious, and most effectual 
of them all. This was the, in the 
colony, well-known ‘dummy’ sys- 
tem. Its nature may be explained 
in a moment. It was simply a 
swindling transaction between the 
squatter on the one hand, and 
some wretched fellow on the other, 
often a labourer in the employment 
of the squatter, in which the former 
for a consideration induced the lat- 
ter to personate the character of a 
free selector, to acquire from the 
State, for the purpose of transfer. 
ring to himself, the land he most 
coveted out of that thrown open for 
selection adjoining his own pro- 
perty. There were some serious 
obstacles in the way of this, which 
might have checked less impu- 
dently daring spirits. But the 
squatters were playing for a high 
prize, and they were not to be 
easily daunted. One of the most 
serious of these obstacles was that, 
not merely had the land selected to 
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be resided on for a certain number 
of years before it could become the 
freehold of the settler, that difficulty 
could be overcome without much 
trouble by men who had labourers 
whom they could send into selected 
land to sleep there during the night 
and to return to work on their own 
land during the day, but it was 
necessary that work should be done 
in the way of clearing, fencing, 
building, and making general im. 
provements of a certain value, before 
the selector could become the legal 
owner. Now here, it might have 
been thought, was a difficulty ab. 
solutely insuperable. But work can 
be done in different ways, and work 
of the make-believe, sham kind hag 
been done in other places besides 
Australia, and it must be confessed 
that at this kind of work the Vic- 
torian squatters were perfect adepts. 
Their fences and walls answered 
with exactness to the jeering de. 
scription applied by the Ammoniteto 
the new-rising walls of Jerusalem, 
‘ If a fox go up, he shall even break 
down their stone wall.’ And the 
simplicity of the structure of their 
huts, reared out of bark stripped 
from the first tree that came to 
hand, would have delighted the soul 
of a Rousseau. Had that ardent 
lover of natural and simple habits 
himself been spared to look upon 
these products of a simplicity truly 
childlike, he must have confessed 
with shame that, compared with 
them, his*hut in the forest of 
Montmorency was a most cunningly 
contrived piece of architectural 
magnificence. To be sure, there 
was the Government inspector to be 
satisfied before the final acquisition 
of the soil that the required im- 
provements had been duly made. 
But what then? The hearts of Go- 
vernment inspectors are exorable, 
or, if they do not yield to prayers, 
they may perhaps to other per- 
suasions. Let no one be surprised 
when we allude thus broadly to offi- 
cial corruption. It may be diflicalt 
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to proveit in particular cases, but the 
belief as to its having been prac- 
tised in Victoria isso common that, 
taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances, it leaves on the mind 
of the impartial inquirer a feeling 
of moral certainty that the practice 
must have been shamefully fre- 
quent. 

So much, then, at present for the 
methods of the squatters in their 
warfare with their hated rivals the 
peasant proprietors. But will these 
alone account for the fact that these 
allotment districts we have been 
speaking of have long since passed 
from the grasp of the class in whose 
interest the land measures referred 
to were believed to have been passed 
into the hands of that very class 
against which, it might haveseemed, 
they were mainly directed? Noone 
who has looked at this question with 
his own eyes, and who has studied it 
impartially, can say that they will. 
Thesquatters offended, they offended 
grievously ; they were even, if you 
will, the chief offenders, but—truth 
compels one to say it—they were 
not the only offenders; and the 
other offenders were the selectors 
themselves. The selectors them- 
selves were all in a manner respon- 
sible for what has followed, but 
they were not all blamable, or, at 
least, they were not all equally 
blamable. Let me explain how 
this was. 

The voice of the land reformer in 
Victoria proclaiming liberty to the 
- man to live on his own land, till 

is own soil, and reap his own har- 
vest, was a voice of appeal to would- 
be farmers and proprietors only. 
It found an echo there, but it found 
an echo also at the same time in 
far other breasts. The small specu- 
lator also, who neither intended nor 
wished to settle on the land, found 
his account in personating the cha- 
racter of the genuine, would-be 
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peasant proprietor. He applied for 
land, he settled on it after a fashion, 
he made improvements of a kind, 
and when the first opportunity 
offered, he sold it to the squatter. 
Still there remained the genuine, 
the bond fide selector. But he was sad- 
dled with heavy difficulties, to some 
of which we havealready referred; he 
was often unskilled, and found the 
land harder to reclaim than he ex- 
pected ; worst of all, he was poor, 
often miserably so. He got in debt 
to the bank, to the neighbouring 
store, which, on the security of his 
title-deeds, lent him money and sold 
him goods at from 10 to 50 per cent., 
and, after struggling on manfully 
for a few years, he was glad, in order 
to get out of his difficulties, to take 
the first fair offer, and dispose of his 
land to whosoever would have it, 
whether a squatter or another. And 
so, what with sham selectors glad 
to sell, and genuine selectors forced 
to sell, it is easy to see how all, 
even of the land actually settled 
upon, passed into the hands of the 
squatters, and the peasant proprie- 
tor in Victoria remained a mere 
dream of the reformer’s brain. 

A few years ago another land 
measure? was passed in the interest 
of the free selector. It was of a 
particularly liberal kind. The land 
was granted out in allotments of 
320 acres, The time allowed for 
payment was ten years, and pay- 
ment in advance at the rate of 2s. 
a year per acre was to be made 
half-yearly for two years and a 
half ; if, however, at the expiration 
of these two years and a half the 
selector could prove to the ‘ Board’ 
that he had made improvements up 
to a certain value, he was entitled, 
to quote the language of the Act, 
‘at any time within thirty days 
after three years from the com- 
mencement of the licence, to de- 
mand and obtain from the Govern- 


* The Lend Act, 1869. 
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ment a Crown grant upon payment 
of fourteen shillings for each acre,’ 
or to ‘obtain a lease of the said 
allotment.’ As was to have been 
expected, there was a tremendous 
rush of selectors to the new dis- 
trict thrown open. In a single 
month in 1876, when the writer 
visited the district contiguous 
to the river Murray, he was 
informed that close upon 300 se- 
lections had been made, while in 
the month immediately preceding 
the numbers had approached 200. 
This might have seemed to augur 
well for the rise of a permanent 
body of small holders; but, when 
he passed through the country, it 
was no secret that the squatters 
declared that as had been the fate 
of other districts would be the fate 
of this, and that a few years would 
see the complete flight of the 
selectors from the new district, and 
the squatter again sole lord of the 
soil. 

How this will be it is as yet, 
perhaps, too early to say. But, 
considering that the conditions 
under which the selector in this 
last district will have to carry on 
the struggle are not, save perhaps in 
a single respect, essentially different 
from those under which selectors 
laboured in districts previously 
thrown open, it may be feared that 
their ultimate fate will be the 
same, and that the prophecies of 
the squatter will be fulfilled. But, 
be the final result as to this dis- 
trict what it may, the weapon with 
which the popular party have 
hitherto fought the squatter has so 
often failed them, and they have 
hitherto seen so much of the land 
falling into the hands of a single 
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class, that they might very natnu- 
rally, before the ultimate result of 
the last land measure can be clearly 
foreseen, resort to another weapon, 
This is what they have done; and 
in the recently enacted law for the 
taxation of all land above a cer. 
tain average, they have for the 
first time unsheathed and put to 
the proof their new weapon. 

It remains simply to say that 
it cannot be doubted that the re. 
cent action of the Council, and 
particularly the present dead-lock 
between the Houses, has been oc. 
casioned by this last-mentioned 
measure—that for the taxation of 
the large landed estates. We ex. 
press no opinion at present as to 
whether Mr. Berry, in adopting 
the line he has taken during the 
bygone year, has or has not led the 
opposition to that body in the 
right way; still less as to whether 
our Government ought to concede 
the changes about, as is understood, 
to be asked for in the Victorian 
constitution, in order to enable the 
popular party to make good their 
position. With either of these 
points we do not now concern our. 
selves. But if we have in the pre 
ceding pages in any measure 
brought home to a reader here and 
there the real nature of the land 
question, and its true relation to 
the troubles of the past few months, 
we have not altogether failed in 
our aim. At all events, we have 
done what in us lies to prevent 
that culpable legislation in the dark, 
far too common in colonial matters, 
on this, perhaps, the most impor 
tant colonial crisis of the presett 
generation. 

Mivpte Tempe : March 1879. 

























































































































HE influence of Wagner on music, 
and especially on the musical 
drama, has now been very great for 
something like a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and the growthand changes of 
his reputation throughout this time 
have been extremely curious. Al- 
most as soon as he was famous 
he became a mark for ridicule, 
and in some countries—notably in 
England—he was ridiculed before 
he was known ; while in France he 
has been hooted down, partly from 
a false feeling of patriotism, and has 
never had a chance of being fairly 
judged. Then, when wein England 
had heard his greatest works— 
Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, the Flying 
Dutchman—more or less well done, 
and had thus some genuine know- 
ledge of him, there was a certain 
reaction, both from the ridicule 
and the praise, and while his sa- 
tirists were forced to admit his real 
dramatic power, his admirers found 
an insufficiency of beauty in much of 
his work, and often something to 
object to even in his beauties. Then 
it became the fashion, among both 
classes, to say that he was greater 
asa dramatic poet than as a musi- 
cian; and this opinion is perhaps 
just now the popular one among 
those who take most interest in his 
work. 

If this be so, it is surely wrong 
that, while so much has been written 
ofhis music, and of the general effect 
of his works, there should have 
been no critical examination—in 
England at all events—of his special 
dramatic faculty : no review of his 
collected stage works, which might 
note their characteristics, their 
merits and failings, and might 
estimate the share that his powers 
as a dramatist has had in raising 


















































WAGNER AS A DRAMATIST. 


By Epwarp Roser. 








him to his present fame. Ofcourse, 
one cannot exactly compare his 
dramatic genius to his musical 
genius, as one cannot compare 
Beethoven to Shakespeare, but one 
may perhaps discover whether they 
go hand in hand, each helping and 
suiting the other, or whether either 
does all the work, and carries its 
weaker brother along with it. 

That Wagner deserves the most 
careful and thorough criticism is, 
I think, unquestionable. He has 
done a great work for the operatic 
stage, not merely in his abolition of 
the commonplace recitative, and 
other absurd conventionalities, but 
in his entire reform of the language 
and style of plot of musical plays. 
If we compare his libretti with 
those of Scribe, or the best of his 
contemporaries, we find an asto- 
nishing difference. As a rule, 
though Scribe’s plots were finer 
than those of the average librettist, 
and his construction was good, his 
language was wanting in poetry 
and distinction, and his stories 
were those of ordinary plays, by no 
means specially and exclusively 
suited for music. Of all faults, these 
are the ones with which Wagner 
can least be charged: there can be 
no question that the legends of the 
Flying Dutchman, of Tannhiuser, 
of the Walkiire, are distinctively 
adapted for the lyric stage—as are 
(by exception) those of Der Fries- 
schutz and of Faust, and as is not, 
for example, that of Fidelio. There 
is no want of poetry in him—rather, 
perhaps, a want of the prose of life, 
common sense and steady strength. 

His work bears, indeed, a strong 
likeness to certain schools of paint- 
ing and of poetry now fashionable 
m England—to the productions of 
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Burne Jonesand of Swinburne. Like 
theirs, his technical knowledge is 
very great; likethem, heavoidsas the 
one deadly fault commonplaceness 
of style; and like them he often 
chooses subjects interesting rather 
to minds trained to art than to the 
mass of mankind—to a certain ex- 
tent, perhaps, he holds the creed of 
‘art for art’s sake,’ though, like 
most who profess it, he loses no 
chance of exemplifying his own 
ultra-modern system of morals. 
Now it must be noticed that this 
addressing a small selected audience 
is, if not absolutely a new thing in 
the history of dramatic art, at all 
events a thing opposed to all tradi- 
tions of the theatre. Of all the 
arts, the stage has ever been the 
most democratic, has appealed tothe 
widest audience. Raffaelle and Tur- 
ner, Beethoven, and even Handel, 
are little known except to the 
tolerably educated classes; but, 
to-day, as three hundred years ago, 
every unwashed boy who can get 


together sixpence has some know- 
ledge of Shakespeare, has heard, it 
may be in a barn, the roarings of 
some lusty Othello: and were not 
Aaschylus and his younger brethren 
the birthright of every citizen of 


Athens? So, it has been a neces- 
sity that the drama should always 
be the simplest, the most readily 
enjoyed of arts: the scholarly exer- 
cises of Bach and the wild fancies 
of Blake have alike no parallel on 
the stage, and the intolerance of a 
mixed audience has given rise to 
that curious hybrid—which has no 
fellow in any other art—the poet’s 
‘ play for the closet,’ to be read, not 
acted. 

Note the universal human in- 
terest of all Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedies—jealousy, ambition, in- 
gratitude, revenge, are passions felt 
alike in Seven Dials, in St. Peters- 
burg, and in Athens ; and he has set 
them forth in their barest and plain- 
est forms. The case of the great 
Greek dramatists is almost stronger, 
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for they took stories familiar to 
each person in their audience, and 
often connected with his deepest 
hopes and fears; Calderon in his 
finest plays, addressing a Spanish 
audience, appealed most of all to 
the great characteristic quality of 
the Spaniards of his day—supersti- 
tion; and Moliére lashed savagely 
the pests of all ages—hypocritical 
priests, quack doctors, misers, and 
libertines. 

The danger and the draw. 
back of this is evident—in ap. 
pealing to the crowd, it is very 
difficult not to sacrifice something 
of the respect of the scholar. None 
but the greatest stage-poets have 
succeeded in winning the suffrages 
both of the many and of the few; 
and it is perhaps this peculiar diff. 
culty which gives to the drama its 
supremacy. Nothing must be too 
great or too little for the dramatist; 
his mind must be at once strong 
and refined, his imagination must 
be immense and yet perfectly 
healthy. A good high-class play 
must be powerful, complete, cohe- 
rent, clear, not overlong, sympa- 
thetic, wholesome, varied and yet 
harmonious in style, poetic yet 
practicable, with sufficient incident 
and with sufficient thought. 

If it requires some knowledge 
and some critical power to deter. 
mine to what extent an ordinary 
tragedy or comedy possesses these 
qualifications, it is incomparably 
more difficult to estimate the lite 
rary and dramatic value of a drama 
written for music, and to be judged 
first of all by its suitability to 4 
musical setting. The complex in- 
cident and the subtle thought of 
the Shakespearian drama would, no 
doubt, be entirely out of place on 
the lyric stage, where all should be 
simple, clear, and massive; and 
where, probably, general types of 
humanity, and even ideals, ought 
to take the place of the intensely 
individualised characters of English 
tragedy and comedy. It would bk 
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unfair, and indéed absurd, to judge 
Wagner by the standard of Shake- 
speare ; a better comparison is with 
the Greek tragedians, to whom he 
is as like in some respects as he is 
singularly unlike them in others. 
Take the one trilogy of Auschylus 
which we know; in many ways 
Wagner seems to have followed its 
manner and tried to reproduce its 
effects. There is the wonderful 
picture of its opening—the solitary 
sentinel, appealing to the stars, 
the only companions of his yearlong 
watch; the tower, the dark sky, 
the sleeping city; and then the 
bursting forth of the signal flame 
from the distant peak. Then 
come the gathering, the welcom- 
ing home of the king; and then 
the triumphant proclamation of 
his murder by Clytemnestra to 
the shuddering citizens, which 
closes the first part of the trilogy. 
In the second part, the Choéphore, 
aremany resemblances to Wagner— 
he would probably have gloried in 
setting to music the madness of 
Orestes—and, in the third, the 
sleep of the Furies may be taken as 
the prototype of the grandest things 
that Wagner has done, of the Dutch- 
man’s phantom crew, the revels of 
the Venusberg, and the meeting of 
the Walkiiren ; while the pursuit of 
Orestes, the curious gradual change 
of scene and flight to Athens, and 
even the somewhat lame conclusion 
of the assembled citizens, have all 
a likeness to the style of the Ger- 
man melodramatist. 

Of his utter alienation, on the 
other hand, from the Greek spirit, 
it is almost superfluous to speak ; 
and what little it is necessary to 
say on this point will be implied in 
the following pages—for, when it 
is shown} how absolutely and un- 
ceasingly self-conscious is the ge- 
nius of Wagner, his unlikeness to 
the Greek tragedians is surely suf- 
ficiently demonstrated. 

What Wagner himself would pro- 
bably consider the great distinction 
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between his work and that of his 
predecessors— Greek, English, or 
German—is the fact that with him 
the opera is professedly a combi- 
nation of all the arts: music, the 
drama, and painting have each 
their share—and it may be said 
that in his latest work their 
shares are almost equal: at 
Bayreuth, in the Nibelungen tetra- 
logy, the scenery played nearly as 
important a part as the singers, 
This characteristic has wn as 
his genius has developed—his 
theory has been formulated and 
perfected gradnally. Music, he 
says, was not made to live alone. 
All our artistic senses should be 
appealed to at once; and Wagner 
does not merely, with Shakespeare, 
tell us how ‘the morn, in russet 
mantle clad, walks o’er the dew of 
yon high eastern hill,’ or make us 
hear, with Beethoven, the sounds 
of birds, of village revelry, of 
gathering and passing storms, or 
show our eyes, with Turner, the 
wild colouring of the mists and 
steam which surround a rushing 
train—he combines all these ele- 
ments of beauty, and tries to ex- 
haust at once every possibility of 
pleasure. 

This characteristic has, as I say, 
grown greatly since he wrote his 
first acted opera (a version of 
Shakespeare’s Measwre for Measure), 
which was in no way dependent on 
its scenery ; and, indeed, all Wag- 
ner’s special characteristics (his 
eccentricities, as some call them) 
have been constantly on the in- 
crease. Men of genius may per- 
haps be divided into two classes 
—those who gradually conquer 
their peculiarities, and.those whose 
peculiarities gradually conquer 
them. It is perhaps not unfair to 
say that this self-repression is the 
hall-mark of perfectly sane and 
genuine genius—there are excep- 
tions, but they have generally some 
exceptional cause : as, for example, 
the deafness of Beethoven. 

0 0 
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A brief chronological sketch of 
the dramatic works of Wagner, 
from the first published, Rienzi, 
to Parsifal, of which the music is 
as yet only partly composed, may 
help to show the growth and 
changes of his mind; but the 
stories of his best operas are now 
so widely known in England—to 
all who take any interest in the man 
—that the sketch may be very 
brief. As a prefix to it, let me 
quote some part of his own account 
of the unpublished version of 
Measure for Measure already men- 
tioned—in which, with few of his 
later peculiarities, his powerful 
grasp of dramatic situation is very 
noticeable. 

As a promise of the hereafter, it 
is to be remarked that Wagner 
when he wrote this Liebesverbot 
(‘The Veto on Love’) was com- 
pletely under the influence of the 
‘Young Europe’ school in morals, 
and that he turned Shakespeare’s 
serious story into a merry glorifi- 


cation of sensuality at the expense 
of asceticism. The scene is laid in 


Palermo; a German governor, 
Friedrich, is carrying out in the 
King’s absence the reforms of 
Shakespeare’s Angelo. The people 
—. and a young scapegrace, 

cio, is about to head a rising, 
when he sees his friend Claudio 
being led to prison—Friedrich has 
revived an old law punishing illicit 
love affairs with death. There 
seems but one chance of saving 
Claudio—his sister Isabella may be 
able to soften with her pleading the 
Governor’s heart; and Lucio has- 
tens to tell her of her brother’s 
danger. 

She has just entered a convent, 
as a novice; and the second scene 
shows her talking with another 
novice, Mariana, who confides to 
her the story of her shame—her 
seduction by the present Governor 
of Palermo. When, a few moments 
later, Isabella hears from Lucio that 
this hypocritical governor is about 
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to punish her brother, for a lesser 
fault, with death, her indignation 
against Mariana’s vile betrayer 
knows no bounds; but she unhesi- 
tatingly resolves to see Friedrich, 
and win Claudio’s pardon from 
him. 

The third scene begins with a 
burlesque trial (by Brighella, chief 
of the police) of breakers of the 
new laws; then Friedrich comes, 
and is about to try Claudio, when 
his sister demands a private inter- 
view. Her pleadings, as in Shake- 
speare’s play, move the stern Go. 
vernor to love; and in the end he 
offers to save her brother at the 
price of her dishonour. When she 
understands him, she furiously 
throws open the window and sum. 
mons the people to an exposure of 
his hypocrisy. The crowd is rush- 
ing in, when Friedrich, in a few 
quick sentences, convinces her that 
if he contradicts her—if he says 
that she had tried unsuccessfully to 
bribe him—he, and not she, will be 
believed. She is silent: till, as the 
Governor is about to pass sentence 
on her brother, the memory of Ma- 
riana’s story suggests to her a stra- 
tagem. She proclaims to all, as- 
suming the gayest manner, that a 
festival is in store for them—that 
Friedrich’s severity was a mere 
pretence, to heighten the surprise 
of a carnival in which he will him- 
self take the merriest part. He is 
about to reprove her sternly, when 
in a whisper she excites him to 
feverish joy by promising that on 
the following night she will grant 
all his wishes. This, amid general 
excitement, closes the first act. 

The second commences with the 
scene between Isabella and Claudio, 
as in Shakespeare; then Isabella 
instructs Mariana in her plot, and 
shocks even the reckless Lucio by 
telling him that she must yield to 
Friedrich’s love—a consummation 
which he vows at all hazards to 
prevent. In the final scene, at a 
pleasure-garden where Isabella has 
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made an appointment with"}Frie- 
drich, she finds, to her horror, that 
he has played her false—has still 
sentenced her brother to death. 
Friedrich’s real motive has been a 
perverted conscientiousness—‘ one 
hour on Isabella’s breast; then 
death to himself and to Claudio by 
the same law:’ this is what he 
looks forward to—but Isabella, see- 
ing in his action only a fresh hypo- 
crisy, denounces him to the dis- 
affected people. Lucio, however, 
thinking she has really yielded to 
the Governor, tells the crowd to 
give no heed to her—when a comic 
ery for help is heard, and Brighella 
rushes in, with the masked Frie- 
drich and Mariana, whom he has ar- 
rested. At this moment, the re- 
turn of the king is announced; 
and Friedrich, gloomily asking for 
death, is told by the released 
Claudio that their crime is no 
longer to be punished capitally. 
Of course, he marries Mariana, and 
Lucio Isabella, and all ends hap- 
pily. 

The admirable construction of 
this story, the swift and dra- 
matic action, need hardly be 
pointed out: nor the fact that, 
except perhaps in the sensuousness, 
there is hardly anything in it 
which reveals to us the presence 
of Wagner, as we know him from 
his later works. Like almost all 
his plays, however, it opens remark- 
ably well—with a picturesque and 
spirited group: so begin Rienzi, 
Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, and the 
Meistersinger. It is perhaps also 
worth noticing that Wagner has 
chosen for adaptation nearly the 
least pleasant in story of all Shake- 
Speare’s comedies, 

_ The Liebesverbot failed, from 
msufficient rehearsal and other 
causes, and has never been repro- 
duced ;! but his next work. Rienzi, 
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acted at Dresden in October 1842, 
was greatly successful, and won 
him disciples and admirers all over 
Germany. The opera was distin- 
guished frem most of its con- 
temporaries by its breadth of pur- 
pose, and in many parts of its 
music the Wagnerian style was 
already distinctly perceptible; but 
the story, founded on real history 
—as interpreted in Bulwer’s novel 
—differed altogether in tone from 
his later legendary plots. 

The first and second acts were 
completed, music and words, early 
in 1839, and between them and the 
rest of the play, written after the 
first enthusiasm was past, there is 
a very perceptible difference. Asa 
fact, the plot of the novel, amply 
sufficient in the earlier part, fails 
towards the end in the coherence 
and strength needed for the thea- 
tre; but this fault of beginning 
far better than he ends is a very 
common one with Wagner, as with 
many poet-dramatists. In Tann- 
hiuser, Lohengrin, Tristan, the 
opening gives a splendid promise, 
which is not altogether fulfilled, 
and which causes some feeling of 
disappointment. The poetry of situ- 
ation with which the drama opens is 
not always followed by sufficient 
poetry of event; and we miss the 
crescendo necessary on the stage, 
where simple beauty should lead up 
to powerful interest. 

That Wagner has the great dra. 
matic secret of knowing where to 
begin, is as plain in Rienzi as in 
any of his later poems. As the cur- 
tain rises, Orsino and other nobles 
of his faction are seizing and car. 
rying away Irene, when they are 
attacked by Colonna and his parti- 
sans, and a fight commences. The 
priests interfere in vain, but Rienzi 
appears, and, supported by the 
people, stops the tumult. He con. 


. It was played for the first and last time at Magdeburg in 1836, and was 
Wagner’s second opera, His first, Die Feen (never acted) was a version of Carlo Gozzi’s 


Serpent Woman. 
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fides Irene to the care of Adriano, 
and the first of Wagner’s many love- 
duets takes place—ending, as usual, 
in a mute ecstatic embrace. Then 
(after one of those daybreak effects 
of which the poet is so fond) the 
people elect Rienzi tribune, and 
the curtain falls on their acclama- 
tions. The second act begins with 
the beautiful chorus of the Mes- 
sengers of Peace; then the nobles 
plot against the new tribune, and 
Adriano feels that he must be un- 
faithful to either his father or his 
friend. Then, after Rienzi has re- 
ceived the ambassadors of many 
lands, a grand ballet takes place, in 
which is represented, in elaborate 
pantomime, the story of Lucretia! 
As it ends, the treacherous nobles 
stab Rienzi, who is saved by his 
secret coat of mail. The traitors 
are doomed to death; but, after a 
long struggle, Rienzi, at the inter- 
cession of Adriano, commits his 
one act of unwisdom, and spares 
them. As the curtain falls for the 
second time, they swear to be faith- 
ful to him and to the state. 

These two acts are full of inci- 
dent and movement, the remaining 
three disconnected and thin. In 
Act ITI. Rienziis fighting the nobles, 
and conquers them, killing Colonna; 
in Act IV. Adriano, to revenge his 
father’s death, stirs up the discon- 
tented people; Rienzi wins them 
back, but in the-end is excommuni- 
eated by the Church ; and in Act V. 
Adriano and Irene part finally, and 
then perish with Rienzi in the burn- 
ing Capitol. 

This libretto has great merits and 
great faults, but neither are distinc- 
tively Wagnerian, except perhaps 
the strong and simple construction 
of the early acts, the fine choice of 
scene throughout, and the mistake 
of giving so prominent a place to a 
character so vacillating as Adriano 
is here made. Wagner’s chief 
people are indeed very seldom he- 
roic—Tannhiauser is far from an 
estimable person ; Senta is untrue to 
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Erik, her first love; Elsa wants faith ; 
Tristan is false to his friend ; Adri- 
ano not to be relied upon, and the 
people in Parsifal by no means 
‘nice.’ His nominal heroes are 
generally mere lay figures —Lohen- 
grin, even the Dutchman, nay, 
Tannhiuser himself, make very 
little individual impression on us ; 
while Siegfried, though distinct 
enough, is little more than a jolly 
boy, quite unworthy of his Walkiire 
bride. On the other hand, Senta, 
Elsa, Elizabeth, and Briinnhilde, 
have each a rare charm, a distinct 
and especial beauty. 

The stride from Rienzi to the 
Flying Dutchman is very great, 
though the one was first performed 
within a month or two of the other. 
Journeying to England, the ship 
which carried Wagner was kept at 
sea more than three weeks by con- 
trary winds, and once the captain 
was compelled by a storm to put 
into a Norwegian port. On board, 
Wagner heard the legend of Aha- 
suerus (as Heine calls the Dutch- 
man), and, fascinated by it, he 
determined to use it as an opera: 
nor can one imagine a subject more 
suited to his peculiar genius. He 
treats it, one may say, in its most 
elementary form, with scarcely any 
complication of plot—with none, in 
fact, except the introduction of 
another lover for the girl, a mistake 
in every way. In the first act the 
Dutchman meets the captain of a 
Norwegian vessel blown out of its 
course in a storm, and offers to 
wed his daughter—which offer is 
greedily accepted by Daland (the 
Norwegian), whose love for gold 
perhaps scarcely harmonises with 
the tone of the story; in the second 
act, Senta, laughed at by all her 
companions for her devotion to the 
portrait of the Dutchman, meets 
and loves the original, throwing 
over her betrothed, Erik; and in 
the last, through a misunderstand- 
ing, the Dutchman thinks that she, 
too, is faithless; he departs, and 
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she wildly leaps into the sea; then 
in a moment the vessel disappears, 
and the Dutchman and his saviour, 
the faithful girl, are seen trans- 
figured above the waves. 

Here, for once, Wagner gives us 
an opera solely depending on the 
music, and the weird tone of the 
story; and here he has—also for 
once—felt that so simple a plot 
must be developed briefly: the Fly- 
ing Dutchmanis really ashort opera. 
It is purely Wagneresque, and its 
effect—though sometimes obtained 
by means too obvious—is ve 
striking ; the force of ‘ local colour’ 
could hardly go farther than in the 
pilot’s song, the spinning-chorus 
(with its imitative ‘ Summ’ und 
brumm’ du gutes Radchen’), or 
the sailors’ chorus—evidently a re- 
miniscence of the English voyage: 


Hussassahe ! 

Klipp’ und Sturm draus— 
Yollohohe ! 

Lachen wir aus! 


One can hear the windlass, the 
sailors’ cries, the plunging of the 
vessel, as later one sees the red- 
brown sails, the phantom lights, 
the ghostly crew and ship, in the 
chorus— 

Yohohe! Yohohoe! Hoé! Hoé! Hoé! 

Huih—ssa ! 
Nach dem Land treibt der Sturm 
Huih—ssa ! 2 


But the Flying Dutchman does 
not show us Wagner fully developed 
—it is a transition opera. The story 
is weird, but it is perfectly human ; 
itis even one which other drama- 
tists have used. The incidents are 
thoroughly tragic, and the tendency 
to introduce the lighter as well as 
the graver events of legend among 
situations of the deepest human 
‘nterest is not yet apparent. In 
Tannhiiuser what one may call 
the fairy-tale element begins—the 
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bringing-in of the blossoming cross 
has a strange effect amid scenes 
of death and despair: still odder 
seems the visible transformation of 
the magic swan in Lohengrin: while 
in the Nibelungen tetralogy we are 
in sheer fairy-tale, among talking 
birds and magic helmets, inter- 
mingled with an occasional flash of 
savage human passion like that in 
the hut of Hunding. 

Tannhiuser was produced two 
years after the Flying Dutchman— 
in 1845. As a poem, it stands very 
high indeed among Wagner’s works; 
but it is essentially a poem, a legend, 
rather than a stage play. It con- 
tains many fine situations, but 
hardly one of them has the full 
effect on the stage it would seem to 
deserve, and all are quite at the 
mercy of the scene painter; the 
vulgar mounting of the play at 
Covent Garden three years ago en- 
tirely spoilt it—and this constant 
danger would seem to tell against 
Wagner’s theory of a combination 
of arts. An independent art is 
much safer; and, while Macbeth and 
King Lear may gain as much from 
good scenery as Lohengrin and 
Tannhiuser, they lose compara- 
tively little by bad. 

The first act of -this play is, in- 
deed, nothing but Tannhiuser's 
changing mind, as shown in the 
varying scenery which works upon 
it. Wagner describes this scenery 
very finely and very minutely in his 
stage directions, and it is almost 
doubtful whether any painted pic- 
tures could call up so surely and so 
exactly as poetical words the ideas 
he wishes to convey. Eloquent 
stage directions are, indeed, a bad 
sign; they are, to begin with, false 
art—a play is essentially a thing to 
be seen and heard, not read. But 
here, as in other things, Wagner 
seems greedily to attempt to com- 


* It is worth noticing by how much less obvious (and more artistic) means Shake- 


Speare gets these effects of local colour: thus, though the witches have a language 
of their own, it is not one of coined words like Yohohe, &c. 
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bine all claims to glory; and this, 
like his other characteristics, grows 
upon him from play to play. 

The splendid story on which 
Tannhiuser is founded is well 
known—and is told, almost per- 
fectly, in the overture, one of Wag- 
ner’s grandest achievements; the 
conclusion to the legend formed by 
the miracle of the flowering cross 
is, I believe, entirely Wagner’s ad- 
dition—I do not know that the two 
stories have ever been combined 
before. Taking the whole as a le- 
gendary poem, the effect is good ; 
but the second story is quite un- 
dramatic—it is certainly not one of 
the few miracles suited for theatrical 
representation. Yet the pilgrims 
chanting on their way to Rome add 
another to the rich contrasts of this 
work, perhaps the most varied and 
vivid in colouring of its author's 
creations. 

At the beginning, ‘ the scene,’ he 
tells us, ‘represents the interior of 
the Hill of Venus (the Heerselberg, 
near Hisenach). At the back is a 
vast grotto, which, bending to the 
right, seems to be lost in the dis- 
tance. In the remotest part of the 
background is a blue lake, in which 
naiads are bathing, and on its high 
banks sirens repose. In front, 
Venus lies on a couch; before her, 
almost kneeling, his head on her 
breast, is Tannhiuser. All the 
grotto glows with a rosy light. The 
middle is occupied by a group of 
dancing nymphs; on rocks ‘which 
jut out from both sides of the grotto 
lie pairs of lovers; they come one 
after another to join the dance of 
the nymphs, A troop of bacchantes 
comes from the background, whirled 
in a disordered and noisy dance; 
with mad gestures they pass through 
the groups of nymphs and lovers, 
swiftly throwing them into confu- 
sion. To the sounds of the dance, 
which grows wilder and wilder, 
there answers like an echo, from 
the background, the sirens’ song, 
* Come from the shore, come from 
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the land, whither in the arms of 
burning love a fiery delight shall 
assuage your longings!’’ Forming 
a passionate group the dancers stop, 
and give ear to the song. Then the 
dance revives, and reaches the 
wildest impetuosity. At the height 
of this bacchant fury, a sudden 
languor makes itself felt on every 
side. The pairs of lovers withdraw 
little by little from the dance, and 
lie on the rocks, as in a delicious 
exhaustion. The troop of bacchantes 
disappears in the background, 
whence spreads a vapour which 
grows denser and denser ;- in front 
also a cloudlike vapour descends and 
veils the sleeping figures. At last 
Venus and Tannhiiuser are alone 
left visible, while the song of the 
sirens echoes far away.’ Then 
comes the scene in which Tann- 
hauser expresses his longing to re- 
turn to earth,and Venus tries every 
way to detain him at her side; at 
length his insistance prevails, though 
she tells him that only in returning 
to her will he find peace and safety 
—and when he declares that his 
safety is in the Virgin, a terrible 
peal of thunder is heard, Venus 
disappears, and Tannhiiuser snd- 
denly stands alone ‘in a beautiful 
valley, the blue sky above him. On 
the right, at the back, is Wartburg; 
on the left, far away, the Hoersel- 
berg. A mountain-path on the 
right, half-way up the valley, leads 
to the foreground, where it branches 
off; near this is an image of the 
Virgin Mary, up to which a little 
projection in the hillside leads. 
From the heights, on the left, the 
tinkling of sheepbells is heard ; on 
a high peak a shepherd boy sits, 
singing and playing on a pipe.’ 

In describing all this, the poet 
can convey to us exactly what he 
means: should he, in such a case, 
trust to scene painter and dancers 
todoasmuch? Assuming that the 
play was mounted with a true 
feeling of its poetry, the effect would 
no doubt be charming: but even 
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then, would it not lose rather than 
gain, if we compared it with the 
ideal awakened in us by reading the 
book? Of the third act, with its 
journeying pilgrims, its weary re- 
turn of Tannhiuser to the foot of 
the Venusberg, and its miracle of 
the budding cross, the same may 
surely be said; and even the Tour- 
nament of Song is better fitted for 
description than for the stage—the 
thing which gives dramatic spirit 
to the scene, Tannhiuser’s gather- 
ing feeling and impetuous outbursts 




















































































































































































L in favour of the less pure form of 
t love, being, at all events in its pre- 
1 sent subtle and elaborately worked- 
t out form, hardly suited for the 
e spoken, and not at all for the musi- 
e cal, drama. Yet the effect of the 
n opening, and of the final situation, 
\- of this scene is very striking; and 
e there is perhaps in no opera a 
'y grander expression of pure joy than 
at the chorus of minstrels and ladies 
zh as they enter the Hall of Contest— 
Wg it is like the song of a lark circling 
ty upwards, pouring out unrestrained 
118 its melody. Tannhiiuser is full of 
dle picturesque situations, but they are 
us not all good stage situations, and 
id. the story, as a whole, has not the 
ful compression and strength needed 
On for the theatre. 
3 In this respect his next opera 
el was much stronger, and it has ac- 
the cordingly proved of all his works 
ads the most effective on the stage. 
hes There is probably no more perfect 
the act on the lyric stage than the first 
ttle of Lohengrin; the story is striking, 
uds. compact, and stately, and is worked 
the out with an admirable clearness. 
on The rest is perhaps not so good; 
sits, the second act contains only one 
incident—Ortrud’s sudden burst of 
poet pride on the cathedral steps—and 
t he that is in no way necessary to the 
ase, story; and similarly the incident 
cers J brought in to relieve the over-sim- 
| the & plicity of the last act—Telramund’s 
true attack on Lohengrin—has no re- 
‘ould § sult whatever. This is a charac- 
even 





teristic of many poets who attempt 
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to write plays suited for the stage ; 
they introduce a good deal of action, 
but it is action dragged in at 
random, and is no indispensable 
result of the plot. 

Yet Lohengrin is dramatically the 
best of Wagner’s operas, and is, it 
need hardly be said, incomparably 
superior to the ordinary libretto. 
All Wagner’s works are, indeed, 
those of a poet, and of a man with 
most unquestionable dramatic in- 
stinct; and there is not one in 
which traces, at least, of a very 
high order of power may not be 
found. Only it may be doubted 
whether his genius is of that com- 
plete and sound order which alone 
can produce a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory work. If it be, and if he have 
written any one thing wholly suc- 
cessful, this is certainly Lohengrin. 

A feature in this opera very cha- 
racteristic of its author is the 
night-effect, followed by daybreak, 
in the second act. The long and 
gloomy dialogue between Ortrud 
and Telramund is carried on ina 
darkness only relieved by the gleam 
of the illuminated palace-windows ; 
later on, the dawn comes gradually, 
and sunrise is announced by trum- 
pets answering from tower to tower ; 
then, when the day has fully broken, 
the bridal procession mounts the 
cathedral steps. The effect is a 
fine one, though it is perhaps too 
much and too often relied on by 
Wagner; there is such a dawn in 
the first act of Rienzi, and there 
are scenes in almost all his plays 
which depend a great deal upon 
their ‘night-feeling’—or their dawn 
or sunset feeling—for their effect. 
This is particularly noticeable in 
the Walkiire, the Meistersinger, and, 
above all, Tristan and Isolde— 


Lohengrin’s successor, though not 
produced till fifteen years later— 
in which the very backbone of the 
second and third acts is the con- 
trast between the poetry of night 
and of day. 

As this is perhaps 


the least 
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known in England. of Wagner's 
operas, except the Meistersinger, it 
may be worth while to give a brief 
summary of the story of its first 
act—the rest may be dismissed in 
a word or two. The groundwork 
of the plot is of course the old 
Arthurian legend. Tristan of Corn- 
wall slew Morold, the lover of 
Isolde, princess of Cornwall; yet 
afterwards, Tristan falling wounded 
into her hands, she spared him, 
and even by her care and nursing 
healed his wound. Some time after, 
he came as ambassador from King 
Marke of Cornwall, to demand 
Tsolde’s hand for his master; and 
he is returning, with her on board 
the vessel, as the opera begins. She 
is bitterly indignant that he should 
have sought to make her another’s 
wife—nor, indeed, is it quite clear 
why he has done so. He keeps 
aloof from her, and when she sends 
for him will not come. Exasperated, 
she orders her old servant Bran- 
gene, who is cunning in all magic 
drinks, to prepare a poison for him ; 
and at last, as they near land, 
Tristan comes to speak to her, 
and she gives him the cup, which 
he drinks, believing in his heart 
that it is poisoned. Before he 
has drained it, she snatches it 
from him, and drinks off the re- 
mainder—determined that they 
shall die together. But it is not 
a poison; Brangsene’s courage had 
failed her, and she brewed instead 
a love-potion. This works at once; 
the lovers rush to each other’s 
arms ; and when the ship reaches 
land, and the king’s arrival is pro- 
claimed, it is almost unconsciously 
that Isolde lets Brangene clothe 
her in her royal robe. As the shout 
of the sailors welcomes King Marke, 
his bride falls senseless to the 
ground. 

Hardly anything could be stronger 
than this act, though it is very 
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long ; nothing could well be weaker 
than its successor, of which the 
only action is the discovery by 
Marke, at the end, of his wife’s 
infidelity. The act is entirely filled 
with the development of a some. 
what strained poetic antithesis be- 
tween night and day: sheltering 
night being the friend of love, 
glaring and pitiless day its foe. 
The expression of love throughout 
this act is, as in most of Wagner’s 
work, sensual in the extreme; he 
seems, indeed, to be like his own 
bard Tannhiuser, incapable of sing. 
ing the praise of any but the most 
earthly passion. 

The third act is better than the 
second, but it is far from strong. 
Tristan is dying all through it, and 
when the end comes, and he, his 
faithful squire Kurwenal, Isolde, 
and the traitor Melot all die, one 
cannot but feel it a relief. The 
excess of talk over action has come 
to a climax in this play,’ as, in. 
deed, Wagner avows, in a defence 
of the growing length (and dimin. 
ishing incident) of his works. In 
his early operas, he says, he allowed 
for the frequent repetition of words 
common in lyric dramas ; later, 
‘the whole extent of the melody 
is indicated beforehand in the 
arrangement of the words and 
verses. He chooses legendary 
plots, he tells us, because ‘ the 
simple nature of their action ren- 
ders unnecessary any painstaking 
for the purpose of explanation of 
the course of the story : the greatest 
possible portion of the poem can be 
devoted to the portrayal of the 
inner motives of the action.’ When 
he composed Tristan his theories 
were perfected, and he absorbed 
himself ‘ with complete confidence 
in the depths of the inmost pro 
cesses of the soul, and fearlessly 
drew from this inmost centre of 
the world their outward forms.’ 


* Which is, as a matter of fact, almost Wagner’s last—the greater portion of the 
Nibelungen tetralogy was composed before it. 
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This view of the duties of a dra- 
matist—if to a slight extent to be 
paralleled in some works of the 
Greek tragedians—will generally 
be considered a wrong and an im- 
practicable one; its curious opposi- 
tion to the tendency of modern 
philosophy is worth noticing—the 
great musical reformer and inno. 
vator would seem to hold reaction- 
ary views in science. 

Three years after Tristan and 
Isolde was produced Wagner’s one 
comic opera, The Master Singers of 
Nuremberg. This he holds the 
most likely of his works to please 
in England; probably because 










































































































































































































he humour and common sense are 
ig. generally supposed to some extent 
nd to go together. But Wagner's 
his humour is so exceedingly German, 
Je, and is accompanied by such a mini- 
me mum of common sense, that I fear 
‘he an English audience would hardly 
me be reconciled by it to an opera 
in- chiefly concerned with the dif- 
nce ference between two schools of 
‘in poetry, and exactly half as long 
In again as T'ristan and Isolde. Not 
ved that the Meistersinger has not its 
rds merits—in ‘local colouring’ it is 
ter, charming, and in indication of dra- 
ody matic position; and the life of a 
the German town in the busy, cheery 
and days of Hans Sachs is pleasantly 
lary painted. Some isolated pictures 
‘ the are especially quiet and true, as the 
ren- sunny Sunday morning of the third 
king act, with the poet-shoemaker read- 
n of ing his big Bible; but these ordi- 
atest nary merits of Wagner are here 
in. be opposed to more than his ordinary 
the defects of over-length, want of in- 
Vhen vention of incident, and of what I 
pores may call sturdiness—strength and 
orbed common sense—of plot. These, 
Jence # and the sense of humour which 
pro prevents absurdity, are great neces- 
lessly sities in a dramatist; and unfortu- 
re of nately Wagner has them not. 
orms. A fault from which the Meister- 
singer, perhaps from the nature of 
of the #J its story, is comparatively free, is 
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constantly strained feeling, a never- 
ceasing tension, such as is admir- 
ably exemplified in the works of 
those poets and artists whose like- 
ness to our German composer we 
have already noticed: Swinburne, 
Burne Jones, and the like. It is 
the absolute opposite of the quiet 
ease of Walter Scott, of Haydn, of 
the Dutch painters; it is feverish, 
effective, exciting, in the end ex- 
tremely wearying; it is like the 
electric light, always brilliant, 
dazzling, and the same, compared 
with the tranquil and yet constantly 
varying daylight; and—to quote a 
critic who sets Cervantes above 
Hugo—it ‘wants dulness, which all 
great works must have their share 
of.’ 

The grand performance of the 
Nibelungen tetralogy at Bayreuth, 
in 1876, was so fully noticed at the 
time by English journalists that 
any recapitulation of the drama’s 
plot would be superfluous. One can- 
not but think that a work of such 
enormous length, filling four long 
evenings, ought to be upon a sub- 
ject of the highest and (may I not 
say, therefore?) the most tragic 
interest, as is the Alschylean tri- 
logy, unless, indeed, it be purely 
an historical series, to be judged 
rather as a sort of dramatic pano- 
rama than a play. This Wagner's 
poem of course is not; and the 
interest excited by that which is 
nominally the mainspring of the 
story—the fate of the gods—is 
very languid. To begin with, it is 
not at all clearly set before one ; the 
gods are not present at the conclu- 
sion, and the effect it will have upon 
them is by no means evident. The 
light fairy-tale tone of a great deal 
of the story—especially in the Pre- 
lude and in the Second Day—is no 
doubt intended as a relief to the 
tragic incidents; but I think the 
whole would gain greatly if the 
story, instead of being relieved by 
the introduction of these passages, 
were shortened by their omission— 
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which would at all events reduce 
the four evenings to three. 

As a fact, however, the main 
plot of the poem is the fate, not of 
the gods, but of Briinnhilde; this 
is what must catch the attention of 
every audience, as of every reader, 
who cannot but feel that the play 
poe is contained in Acts IT. and 

II. of the Walkiire, the end of 
Siegfried, and the Gétterdimmerung: 
in considerably less, that is to say, 
than one-half of the tetralogy; and 
that all which does not closely con- 
cern Briinnhilde is really episodic. 
This applies especially to the one 
powerful act devoted to the history 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde, whose 
very strength—superb, though fe- 
verish and unhealthy—is its worst 
fault, as it directs the interest of 
the audience into a wrong channel, 
which leads nowhere. But it must 
be said that Briinnhilde is a magni- 
ficent picture—a thing which has a 
place apart, of its own, inliterature; 
which we meet now for the first 
time and can never forget. The 
whole effect of the Walkiiren, shout- 
ing from rock to rock, galloping on 
their wild horses, is unique and 
grand. That this effect is to some 
extent obtained, as in the Flying 
Dutchman, by too obvious means is 
true ; there is more than enough of 
* Hoyotoho! Hoyotoho! Heiaho !’ 
—but this, and an accompanying 
consciousness of the effect he is 
producing, is a constant character- 
istic of Wagner. So, too, is a cer- 
tain straining after originality, an 
attempt to be unlike other people, 
which too often produces mere 
eccentricity. 

Something like the over-easy 
effects of local colour just mentioned 
is the expedient used by Wagner in 
this play, as in Tristan, of causing 
love by a potion—a dramatic effect, 

owerful indeed, but dangerous 
rom the extreme ease with which 
it can be employed to bring about a 
telling situation. And, in the last 
place, as we leave the Nibelungen 
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drama, the curious want of humour 
of the German intellect must be 
noticed—is not the effect absolutely 
funny of Briinnhilde’s half-uttered 
request to Wotan, which her words 
later on to Siegfried fully explain, 
that she may marry only Sieglinde’s 
child, who is not to be born for 
many months, and who may surely 
turn out to be a girl! 

Such scenery as is required— 
and has once been obtained—for 
the Ring of the Nibelungen, was 
certainly never heard of before the 
days of Wagner. The first scene, 
at the bottom of the Rhine: Briinn- 
hilde’s resting-place, ringed round 
with fire; the final tableau, when 
the flaming funeral pile, on which 
rest Siegfried, Briinnhilde, and her 
horse, is covered by the sudden 
overflowing of the Rhine, upon 
whose waters float the three river 
maidens, Woglinde, Wellgunde, and 
Flosshilde: all these things are the 
nearest approach to the impossible 
which mortal scene-painter has yet 
proved possible. The enormous ex- 
pense of such scenery must always be 
a bar to the production of the plays 
—the audience at Bayreuth had to 
pay very dearly for its four even- 
ings, and Wagner’s tendency to 
appeal to the few rather than to 
the many, already noticed, was thus 
further illustrated. This wilful 
addition to the difficulty of worthily 
producing a great opera seems 4 
mistake. It will never be too easy to 
obtain an intelligent chorus, a strong 
band, and fine singers who are also 
fine actors; why make it also a 
necessity to secure a painter of 
genius and to pay very highly for 
his work? It is right that a great 
play should give great opportuni- 
ties for scenery—Agamemnon, Mac- 
beth, Faust, do this—but it should 
never be really dependent upon 
anything but its merits and its 
actors. 

To pass to Wagner’s latest 
written opera. In Parsifal, it must 
be said, his eccentricities are cat- 
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ried to their extreme, his redeeming 
qualities hardly appear. The hero 
—the Percival of the Arthurian 
legend—isa youth of perfect purity, 
and of ignorance as perfect; the 
chief and concluding incident of the 
first act is the holy supper of the 
knights of the Sangrail, which he 
watches with no apparent interest 
—but which (it would seem) in- 
spires, him to attack, alone and un- 
aided, the castle of a magician, 
Klingsor, who has obtained posses- 
sion of the Sacred Spear, the touch 
of which alone can cure the King 
Amfortas (Arthur, the only king as- 
sociated in our minds with the Holy 
Grail, is not mentioned by Wagner). 
To defend himself Klingsor sends 
forth beautiful and alluring maidens 
—‘in lightly thrown-on garments, 
as though waked from sleep ’—and, 
after their failure to entrap Parsi- 
fal, one Kundry, a strange, dark 
woman, who ‘ was once Herodias.’ 
This person is in the power of 
Klingsor, but it is unwillingly that 
she does his work; yet, when she 
sets herself to it, she certainly leaves 
no stone unturned, and it is after a 
scene which (one would hope) could 
not possibly be acted upon any 
stage that Parsifal triumphs. 
Then Klingsor himself attacks the 
hero, hurling the spear at him— 
but, by a miracle, it rests swing- 
ing in the air over the head of Par- 
sifal, who, taking it in his hand, 
makes the sign of a cross with it, 
and in a moment all the enchanted 
garden disappears, the maidens 
turn to faded flowers scattered on 
the ground, and Kundry only re- 
mains, kneeling in agony at the 
young hero’s feet. 

In the last act, this strange 
female, who speaks throughout it 
nota single word, except the one 
a. ‘Dienen! dienen!’ 

ins her expiration by parodyin 
the Mepialens’s act, Shher ee 
feet of Parsifal and wiping them 
with her hair; and Parsifal heals 
the wound of Amfortas, touching it 
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with the sacred spear. This is 
really the whole story, which is 
filled up with elaborate details 
concerning the Grail and the cere- 
monies attending Holy Communion 
—and with certain other details into 
which it is as well not to go. Any- 
thing at once so flimsy, so offensive, 
and, with such pretence of depth, 
so essentially shallow, could hardly 
have been anticipated by Wagner’s 
most rancorous opponent ; while his 
firmest friend can find to admire in 
it nothing but a certain poetical 
tone, a remnant of the old power 
of appropriate colouring. 

Here ends the list of Wagner's 
published operas. Of the purely 
literary merits of their style I have 
said nothing, leaving it to German 
critics to estimate their worth as 
German poetry: their verdict, as 
a rule, is not, I believe, very 
favourable, and indeed some Eng- 
lishmen have ventured to cha- 
racterise his verses as ‘detestable 
doggrel ;’ though the general poeti- 
cal tone of his writing—the broad 
charm of his conceptions—is usually 
allowed. Of the practical success 
of his plays on the stage, one can 
also hardly speak—it is impossible 
to say how far the music has helped 
or harmed it; and, lastly, it is not 
worth while to do more than men- 
tion his reported renunciation of his 
earlier operas—a man must be 
judged by his works, not by his 
own opinion of them, Of Wag- 
ner’s writing as compared to 
his music—their relative values, 
and the proportion they bear to 
each other—I will only say that 
they seem to me singularly alike. 
The question is, of course, one into 
which only professed musicians can 
properly enter. 

There is no need to sum up what 
has been here said of Wagner’s 
merits and faults as a dramatist; 
the characteristics of each play have 
been so much the same, except in 
so far as certain tendencies have 
grown, constantly and strongly, 
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throughout the series—from Rienzi 
to Parsifal. There was improve- 
ment up to a certain point—to 
the production of Lohengrin—after 
which, increase of bulk has gone on 
in inverse ratio to that of merit. 
Wagner makes the great mistake 
of wilfully running counter to the 
opinions and feelings of the great 
majority of people, alike in art and in 
morals ; and, as has been said often 
enough, the world is cleverer than 
any one manin it. The affection 
of singularity is really a confession 
of inferiority. 

Yet, when we look through the 
list of poets who have written 
for the stage, the number whose 
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works have proved to possess tho 
power of really moving the crowds of 
men and women who fillour theatres 
is so very small, that to have suc- 
ceeded as well as Wagner is hardly 
the lot of one true poet in a 
thousand. Of modern writers, 
whom have we whose work ranks 
high with the scholar and can also 
win favour on the public stage? 
Besides Wagner, perhaps only one 
living man, the brilliant, flashy, 
enthusiastic, intensely ‘ theatrical ’ 
poet of the Parisians, Victor Hugo— 
with whom, as a comrade essen- 
tially like, in spite of all his French 
unlikeness, I leave the ultra-Ger- 
man Richard Wagner. 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


Tue soldier’s boast—to meet, unmoved, Death’s eye. 
Allow that Zulu men know how to die, 

Fighting against the spoiler in their land ; 

The savage virtue which they highest hold 

They practise well; no lions half so bold. 

But other virtues, too, we understand, © 

Being Englishmen and Christians; counting good 
Justice, Unselfishness, and Brotherhood,— 


Nay, best. 


We know the way to talk of things. 


O God! are we the cruelest of hordes, 


With deadliest weapons and with falsest words 


Of any race the quiet moon enrings ? 


Witiiam ALLINGHAM. 


txeor’ 
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